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A SOVEREIGN who plays so conspicuous a part in any coun 
try as was acted by Tippoo in India is a most interesting 
object in the history of his empire; and in proportion as that 
history is important, it is of moment to possess the means of 
knowing and estimating the character and operations of such a 
king. . It is rare, indeed, that any monarch affords equal op- 
portunities with those which have been furnished by Tippoo 
Sultan, for seeing into his mind, for appreciating his conduct, 
and for enabling us, by the relation which his character bore to 
that of his age and country, to judge equally of the latter. As 
the interest, also, which ‘the British people have in the know- 
lege of Indian affairs is not small, the connection between their 
concerns and the volume before us is both visible and powerful. 
The publication is in fact important on various accounts; 
and English readers are highly indebted to the labour and the 
learning which Colonel Kirkpatrick has exerted in transfusing 
these documents into our language. a, 
-Itis only to those readers, however, who have minds, that the 
perusal af the work will be very agreeable : they must be 
capable of gleaning and storing up evidence; and of bein 
entertained with the contemplation of matters which have few 
charms in themselves, but which may be made to lead to interest- 
ing conclusions. They will be obliged also to combat with a 
variety of terms and customs which are foreign to their under- 
Standings and their habits; and they must occasionally endure 
an abuse of their countrymen, at which their national feelings 
will unavoidably revolt. : 
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With respect to the materials which are here offered to the 
public, the translator affords us the following information in 
his modest advertisement, and in his preface : A a 


© It is already generally known, that upon the reduction of Serin- 
gapatam, in the year 1799, all the public records of the then existing 
Government of Mysore passed into the possession of the captors. 
It is also, however, but too certain, that many of these precious docu- 
ments were accidentally burnt, or otherwise destroyed, in the confu- 
sion and disorder which unavoidably ensued upon the assault of the 
fort : nor is it improbable, that some portion of them has disappeared, 
in consequence of falling, on the same occasion, into the hands of 
private persons, ignorant of the value, and indifferent to the preserv- 
ation of their prize. But whatever loss may have arisen from the last 
mentioned cause, it is, nevertheless, owing to the active care, and in- 
telligent research, of an individual, that several of the most important 
of the Mysore papers, now remaining, have been rescued from obli- 
vion ; and, among the rest, the very Register of public Letters, from 
which the correspgndence, contained in the present volume, has been 
extracted. The gentleman here alluded to is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogg, of the East-India Company’s Madras Establishment, to whose 
kindness the Translator is indebted for the chief part of the interest- 
ing materials relative to Tippoo Sultan, of which he is in possession. 
‘ Of the state-papers discovered at Seringapatam, immediately 
after the capture of that place, many have been already communi- 
cated to the Public, through official and other channels. ‘Those, in 
particular, which served to develope the more recent intrigues of 
Tippoo Sultan with the enemies of Great-Britain, were published, 
soon after his overthrow, by authority of the Supreme Government 
of India, and subsequently in this country. A report of the general 
nature of these documents was drawn up, at an early period, in pur- 
suance of directions from Marquis Wellesley, by the present writer, 
who had been employed to examine them, and who suggested, at the 
time, the expediency of having the whole translated, preparatory to 
a proper selection being made from them, for the information of the 
public. The great pressure of business in the Persian Department 
prevented, however, the adoption of this recommendation, when first 
submitted to the Governor General ; and the:same cause has pro- 
bably continued to operate, to the disappointment of the expectation 
which may be presumed to have been excited on the occasion. By 
none can this disappointment be more severely felt or regretted, than 
by the compiler of these sheets, who is too well acquainted with the 
eminent talents of the gentleman then at the head of the Persian 
Office in Bengal, not to appreciate duly the heavy loss sustained by 
the literary world at large, but more especially by such as are fond 
‘of enquiries into the Modern History of India, in consequence of his 
having been precluded, by his official avocations, from undertaking 

the task alluded to. 
¢ But it may still, perhaps, be permitted us to hope, that this ob- 
ject has not been absolutely relinquished ; and that some portion, at 
teat of the extensive and valuable documents, enumerated in the 
report 
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report just referred to, may at no distant period be submitted to the 
public eye, which, in the mean while, may possibly view with indul 
gence, the present specimen of the less copious, but equally curious 
and interesting materials, discovered subsequently to the date of that 
report. Of those materials, (or, rather, such of them as have reached 
the Translator’s bands) the following sheets constitute only a part: 
The remaining letters of Tippoo Sultan, to say nothing of other 
documents in thé writer’s possession, would, after due selection, fur- 
nish abundant matter for another volume: but enough, probably, is 
here déne, for the immediate gratification of the public curiosity. It 
must rest on the reception given to the present work, and on the 
state of the Translator’s health, whether he shall hereafter attempt a 
continuation of it. However this may be, as the other materials, al« 
luded to, have no necessary dependence, either upon those employed 
in the ensuing pages, or upon one another, no inconvenience can re? 
sult to the reader or purchaser from their separate publication.’ 


| Advertisement. | 
‘ The register from which the following letters have been taken, 


and which has been cursorily noticed in the Advertisement, is the 
fragment, only, of a record, which, if it had reached us in a perfect 
state, would probably have exhibited copies of all the public or 
offictal correspondence of Tippoo Sultan, from the commencement to 
the close of his reign. Unfortunately, however, the portion of thesé 
highly interesting documents which has been preserved, or, at leasts 
hitherte discovered, is not so extensive as could have been wished 
the correspondence, in question, net beginning till February 1785; 
and ending with November 1793. But, even in this period, consi- 
derable chasms occur ; while, from 1794 to 1799, is an absolute blank, 
In short, we are, at present, in possession of little more than a third 

art of the correspondence, which may reasonably be supposed to 
have taken place within the time spoken of: in which account, how- 
ever, I do not include such detached letters of the Sultan as have 
come to us through other channels, and all of which are of a subse- 
quent date to the latest of those recorded in the register. 

‘ But whatever cause we may have to regret the actual deficiency 
of our present materials, we ought not, perhaps, absolutely to despair 
of its being yet supplied by the successful diligence of future en- 
quirers. Adverting to the extreme regularity observed by the Sul- 
tan in the registry of his official correspondence, little doubt can be 
entertained of the existence of the now missing part of it, at the time 
of his death. Supposing it, therefore, to have escaped the destruc- 
tion, which, as was stated in the Advertisement, swept away but too 
many of the archives of his government, it is still possible, that it 
may be recovered, out of the private hands into which it has probably 
fallen. In the mean while, the value of the portion actually pre- 
served, is not, perhaps, essentially diminished, by the loss that ap- 

pears to have been sustained. Enough remains, if not to elucidate 

every transaction of the Sultan’s reign, at least to develope his sin- 
ular character in the most satisfactory manner. The importance of 

these lettegs, indeed, does not consist so much in the light which 
they are calculated to shed on several material occurrences of th¢ 
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period they relate to (though, in this respect, they will certainly be 
ound a useful guide to the future historian of Mysore) as in the 


vivid iflustration which they afford of the genius, talents, and disposi- 
tion of their extraordinary author, who is here successively and re- 
peatedly delineated, in colors from his own pencil, as the cruel and 
relentless enemy ; the intolerant bigot or furious fanatic ; the oppres- 
sive-and unjust ruler ; the harsh and rigid master; the sanguinary 
tyrant ; the perfidious negociator ; the frivolous and capricious inno- 
vator ; the mean and minute economist ; the peddling trader; and 
even the retail shop-keeper. The painter will not be suspected of 
overcharging the unfavorable traits of the picture, when it.is consi- 
dered that ¢hat picture is his own. 

‘ In making the present selection from about a thonsand letters, [ 
have confined myself, almost entirely, to such as either appeared to 
exhibit the Sultan in some new light ; to unfold some of his political, 
financial, or commercial views ; or to elucidate sorhe historical fact. 
‘Those which merely related to the details of ordinary business, with- 
out eliciting any thing peculiarly characteristic of the writer, have been 
passed over. I have also judged it unnecessary to insert any part of 
the Sultan’s correspondence with the several British Governors of 
India, as most of these documents are already in the possession of the 
public” [ Preface. ] 

It is not necessary for us to say much concerning the manner 
in which the translator has executed his task. In his prefaces 
he explains the rules which he adopted for his guidance ; and 
they not only appear to us to be highly judicious and appro- 
priate, but we have no hesitation in adding that the business of 
translation is excellently performed. ‘The air and character of 
the original (as far as it is possible to judge without having the 
original before us} seem to be well preserved, while at the same 
time we discover nothing peculiarly harsh in the English phrase- 
ology, or discordant with the English idiom. This, in truth, is 
all that it was possible to do, and all that was desirable to 
be done. 

Besides, however, the task of translating, not a little was re- 
quired of Colonel Kirkpatrick in the capacity of commentator. 
Various matters were to be explained, even to those who are 
well acquainted, in a general way, with Indian transactions 3 
and still more to those who are not so instructed. ‘The letters, 
being written in the course of business to persons who were 
necessarily conversant with the affairs in which they were 
engaged, are full cf allusions to facts which are not stated, and 
to circumstances which are not explained. In this part of his 
work, the Colonel has left little or nothing farther to be 
desired. We recollect not any instance in which information 
was wanted at his hands in which it has not been supplied 3 
and in a way that is in general equally creditable to the author 
and satisfactory to the reader. In addition to explanatory 
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notes, afhxed at the bottom of the page, and intended to fur- 
nish the verbal notices which are requisite for the elucidation 
of the text, he has subjoined to most of the letters Observations 
calculated to afford a view of the circumstances or affairs to 
which the letter related ; and often containing a suggestion of 
the reflections which it seemed to him that the letter was cal- 
culated to excite. 

As an exemplification both of the translation and the com- 
mentary, we may select the first letter, with the notes and 
Observations attached to it. 


¢ To Mirza Mahommed Ali, Superintendant of the Elephant Stables 
at Nugr ( Bidnore) ; dated Putn (or Seringapatam,) 2d of Byazy, 
Year Uzl (17th February 1785. : 


«© The humble address fyou] sent [us] has passed under [our] 
view, and the circumstances submitted [therein] are duly compre- 
hended. You write, “ that the Matusuddies* attached to you have 
*¢ adopted habits of ease and of lounging in Nugr, pretending that 
«¢ it is necessary for them to see and swat with the Taalidkdar + of 
«“ Nugr; the consequence of which is, that fifteen days are con- 
<¢ sumed in preparing the accounts of one }, and that nothing is done 
“ excepting at Nugr, though a Kufiry Matusuddy § (agreeably to 
‘sour orders) attends on the part of Nursia @ to assist in the 
«« business,”” 

‘© This [representation] has caused [us] the utmost surprize. 
‘Whenever the Mitusuddies belonging to your department cease to 
yield you proper obedience, you must give them a severe flogging ; 
and making them prepare, with the greatest dispatch, the lists and 
other papers required by our former orders, transmit the same duly 
to the Presence.” 


‘OBSERVATIONS. 


« To understand the foregoing letter properly, it is necessary to 
suppose, what, indeed, is most probable, that the Elephant Mews, or 
Stables, were situated at some distance from the town of Nugr. 

‘ This letter furnishes a proper occasion for cautioning the reader, 
who may not be conversant in the history, or acquainted with the 
genius, or frame, of the native governments of India, against hastily 
drawing any general conclusions, with respect to the latter point, 
from the particular practice, or maxims, of Tippoo Sultan. The 
conduct of this prince was too commonly governed by caprice, and. 
‘was too often the mere result of individual feelings and character, to 
afford a just criterion of the generality of Asiatic sovereigns, or 
Asiatic states. Thus, any one who should be led to infer, from the 
punishment here directed to be inflicted on the idle clerks of the ele- 


——_—_— 








¢ * Clerks or Accountants.’ «+ The Manager of a District.? 
«{ Or the meaning may be, “neglect their ledger for fifteen days 
at a time.”’ 


‘¢ A Canarese Clerk. * q The name of the Manager.” 
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phant department, that it is customary in India (as in China and 
Russia) to flog any but the menial servants of government for neg- 
lect of duty, would be greatly mistaken: as he would, also, if he 
supposed, that castration was ne uncommor penalty mm that countrys 
for corruption, or other misdemeanors in the administration of public 
affairs, because the Sultan sometimes thought proper to threaten 
official delinquents with that punishment. ‘Fhe fact is, that all his 
Hookm-namehs, or instructions to the governors of provinces, and 
others, conclude with a denunciation of the penalties to which they 
will be lable, in case of disobedience or disregard of the orders con- 
tained in them. Sometimes these are generally stated, under the 
vague, but emphatic, term of “the worst of punishments :” at others, 
they are specifically named ; as crucifixion, ia one or two instances, 
and emasculation, in others. Whether or not the latter menace was 
ever, in any case, actually executed, I am not-able to determine ; but 
there is nothing in the character of Tippoo Sultan to render the af- 
firmative unlikely. Colonel Munro assures me, that it is an absolute 
fact that on one occasion he ordered all the male population of a par- 
ticular village, which had given him offence, to be castrated. 
¢ What the practice of Hyder Ali was on similar occasions, } 
have not the means of stating ; but there is sufficient reason to suse » 
pect, that the example of the father was not much calculated to re- 
strain the severity, or cruelty, of the son. It is certawn, indeed, as I 
kearn from Colonel Wilks, that Tippoo himself was once publicly 
bambooed (or caned) by order of Hyder, in whose goed graces he 
would never appear to have stood very high. ‘This opinion is strongly 
confirmed, by a most curious original document, which I met with 
at Seringapatam, in the year 1799, while employed in examining the 
mass of papers discovered more immediately after the capture of the 
place. [ found it amongst a variety of other papers of the time of 
Hyder, deposited in a basket or box, where it had probably remained 
undisturbed and forgotten ever since his death. It is a narrow slip, 
#bout twelve inches in length: is entitled, at top, acl3,!,5) or “an 
agreement ;”? beneath which words is the impression, m ink, of a 
small square seal resembling, in all respects, the usual signet, or ring- 
seal, of the Sultan, and bearing, together with the name * Tippoo 
Sultan,’ the date “ 1484” (Higera.) The instrument itself is 
without date ; but it must, of course, have been executed some time 
between the year 176y (the period when the seal was engraved} and 
1782, in which last year Hyder died. On the back of this paper is 
a short endorsement of two or three words, in Canarese, which, I am 
sorry to say, ] eannot explain. | 
‘ Tam equally unable to determine, whether thig interesting docu- 
ment isin the hand-writing of the Sultan. It certamly bears but 
little resemblance to the specimens exhibited in a great variety of 
notes and memorandums, written by him in the latter part of his life. 
But his hand-writing might well undergo a material change in a 
period of twenty or thirty years ; besides which, I suspect that most of 
the articles of his writing which happen to be in my possession, wese 
written with a gold or silver pen, which he was much ia the prac- 
tice ofusing, and of which I obtained two or three at Seringapatam that 
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had belonged to him. This occasioned his later writing (at least 
what I have seen of it) to have an air of stiffness and crabbedntss, of 


which there is not near so great an appearance in the document under 


consideration. 
‘ But it is not essential to the authenticity of this paper that it 


should have been written in the Sultan’s own hand. ‘The place in 
which it was discovered, joined to the seal and internal evidence fur- 
nished by its extraordinary tenor, sufficiently establishes its genuine- 
ness ; but whether the engagement it contains was voluntarily entered 
into by the Sultan, or exacted by Hyder, does not appear. The 
latter, however, is not unlikely to have been the case, notwithstand- 
ing what the writer himself declares in the eighth article. After this 
general account of the document in questian, I proceed to present 
the reader with a translation of it ; and, for the satisfaction of those 
conversant in the language of the original, a fac-simile of it’is given 


in article C. of the Appendix.’ 


Other specimens would be necessary in proof of the labours 
and the merits of Colonel Kirkpatrick: but, as we shall haye 
occasion to praduce various extracts in illustration of the very 
extraordinary character of the author of the letters themselves, 
and of the important conclusions which it suggests, these quo- 
tations will likewise serve the purpose of displaying the manner 
in which the letters have been translated and explained. 

It is not an easy task to give an account of the intrinsic in-+ 
formation which is contained in this volume, The historical facts 
and events to which it relates are not in many instances very 
curious, because they either are not of much magnitude, or 
they are well known: but the inferences to which it is calcu- 


lated to give birth, and which are innumerable, are the points. 


that constitute its value. ‘To exhibit them, and the evidence 
on which they rest, would be to transcribe the book, and to add 
to it an extensive commentary. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with examples, both of the thoughts which the work 
suggests, and of the grounds of them which exist in its pages. 
The character of 'Tippoo is the first and leading object. He 
was laborious and watchful to a degree which it 1s very instruc- 
tive to contemplate, and very difficult to parallel. *¢ He had,’ 
says Colonel Kirkpatrick, ‘ his pen for ever in his hand ; and he 
himself (whether from inclination, or from an universal dis- 
trust of all whom he employed, or from a passion to be thought 
not only the principal, but the sole originator of every thing) 
directed, either by writing or orally, the most minute details cf 
his government.’ In his memoirs, written by himself, in which 
he gives an account of the siege of Mangalore, he furnishes us 


with the foilowing, among other instances of his vigilance and 


self-denial ; 
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¢ «In short, during three months, such was the slaughter on both 
sides, that the trenches exhibited nothing but a mixture of mud aad 
clay with the blood and flesh of men, ‘The toes of many were com« 
pletely rotted, in consequence of the excessive rains, and owing ta 
the mire [in the midst of which they were constantly forced to 
stand]. Often of a dark night, and [wading] through the floods 
occasioned by the heavy rain and wind (which here always exceed 
any thing known in other parts of our kingdom), I say, often dur- 
ing this time, have I, both by night and day, gone the rounds, ta 
see that the necessary works were properly carried on, and that the 
fAAhemedy people were duly watchful. In consequence, it happened 
that two or three Sirdars, and others, fell, in the darkness of the 
night, into wells, which were then quite full, and became martyrs, 
without any one’s knowing of the accident. Moreover, at this time, 
the water lay on the ground knee-deep.” ’ 


Tippoo’s Memoirs, from which the foregoing is an extract, 
form a very curious document. He began them when he was 
forty years of age; and though they are by no means complete, 
yet they afford very important proofs both of the state of his 
government, and of his powers of attention and labour. Cclonel 
Kirkpatrick has gratified us with large and curious specimens 
of this remarkable production. , 

That the government of the Sultan was extremely irregular, 
the stage of civilization at which he and his people were 
placed necessarily implies. It was devoid of those systematic 
contrivances for checking one part of administration by another, 
which belong only to a civilized and enlightened period. All 
its springs were irregular and violent, as the springs of govern» 
ment usually are among a turbulent and barbarous people ; and 
any excellence, in any respect, which it possessed, arose, as in 
such cases it always arises, from the personal character of the 
sovereign. Now the reign of Tippoo Sultan does afford some 
very strong facts, which testify in favour of his talents for 
command. His servants were almost all uniformly faithful ; 
and few circumstances can be pointed out more widely evi- 
dentiary than this. The evidence, too, 1s afforded by Colonel 


Kirkpatrick in a passage in which, as usual, he 1s conveying | 


the meanest and most hateful idea of the Sultan’s government. 
It is contained in the observations attached to the 137th letter 
in this collection ; a letter which was addressed to Zynul 
Aabideen Shoostry, who had been sent to chastise a refractory 
district. Of this officer, Colonel K. gives us the following ace 
fount, in his Observations on a preceding letter : | 


« The person to whom the foregoing letter is addressed was a 
brother of Meer Allum, so well known as minister for English affairs 
at the court of Hyderabad. I do not know at what period he 


engaged in the service of Tippoo Sultan ; but I believe, that no in- 
tercourse 
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tercourse, of any kind, subsisted between the brothers. Zynil 
Aabideen, though eccasionally employed by the Sultan in situations 
of trust, would appear to have been principally esteemed for his sup- 

osed literary qualifications, He it was who composed the Futhil? 
Majahideen, under the immediate direction of the Sultan himself, 
He was also the author of the Sdltane Tuwareekh, mentioned by 
Colonel Wilks, in the Preface to his valuable History of Mysore : 
but this work appears to have been little more than a rhetorical am- 
plification of the Sultan’s own Memoirs, as far as the latter went. 
The reproof given to Zynil Aabideen, in the present dispatch, is 
mild in the extreme, compared with the irivectives which we shall 
hereafter see bestowed upon him,’ 


The passage to which we allude, and the letter to which it 
refers, are as follow: 


‘© Your two letters, of the 2d and sth of Zuburjudy, have been 
received, and their contents are duly understood. We enclose. two 
Purwanehs, one for the Aumil of Hybutpoor, the other for the 
Aumil of Koondnoor, directing them each to dispatch a thousand 
"goonies of grain* to that person of mighty degree}+. You will 
forward these Purwanehs to their address ; and, on receiving the two 
thousand goonies of grain, dispatch the same to Zuferabad. Your 
wounded you are to send to Hybutpoor, the Aumil of which place 
has been written to respecting them. Of the two surgeons with 
you, one must accompany the wounded to Hybutpoor; the other 
will remain with you. ; 

«© A hundred Clashies { have been sent to you from the Presence: 
a thousand bundles of cartridges have likewise been dispatched. 
Your detachment took with it, in their cartridge-boxes, forty-eight 
thousand musket-cartridges, besides fifteen thousand spare cartridges, 
making together sixty-three thousand cartridges. You write, ‘ that 
you have not remaining more than from fifteen to twenty cartridges 
in each cartouch-box ;”’ at this rate, the expenditure of cartridges has 
been very great. We are curtous to know, and desire you will inform 
us, how many of the enemy have been sent to hell [the grave, Rev. ] 
by the expenditure of such a number of cartridges. We also desire 
to be informed of the amount of the rebel force. One hundred of 
your men being wounded, no doubt great numbers of the enemy 
must have been killed and wounded. 

¢ It is truly wonderful that you, whose pen was employed in de- 
scribing, in the Futhil’ Mijahideen, the mode of making war in a 
close and woody country, should, at the moment of your being 
yourself engaged in conducting a similar warfare, have forgotten the 
rules there laid down. If you had carried on your operations 
according to those rules, you would never have sustained the loss 
you have done, 





‘ * T do not know the amount of this weight or measure; the 
Goonies, or Gunnies, are bags made of a sort of hempen cloth.’ 

‘ + This title would appear to have been applied, in this. place, 
rather sneeringly.’ 

‘ { Men employed about tents, &c.’ & With 
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‘‘ With respect to your reiterated representations of the expediency 
of our repairing, in person, to that quarter, we answer, that St, 
willing) we shall shortly arrive there with an inconsiderable force, 
with which we trust we shall be enabled utterly to kill and destroy 
the enemy. | 

«¢ Now that you are about to proceed with grain, and other 
supplies, to Zuferabad, be mindful to regulate your march according 
to the rules laid down in the Futhfl’ Mijahideen for operations in a 
close cauntry ; and to conduct-the convey, with circumspection, to 


its destination.”’ 
¢ OBSERVATIONS. 


¢ It may be inferred, from the foregoing dispatch, that Zynik. 


Aabideen had received rather a serious check from the Koorgs. 
This conjecture derives the more support, from the circumstance of 
the Sultan’s judging it necessary to proceed in person against the 
insurgents. I have, at this time, no means of ascertainmg what 
force he actually took with him on this occasion; but though he 
affected to make so light of the business, it is not probable that he 
would put any thing to hazard, by proceeding against such a deter- 
mined enemy witn a very considerable foree. 1 am ignorant of the 
sequel of Zyniil Aabideen’s history. Itis, however, probable, that 
the Sultan did not again entrust him with the management of the 
sword, but confined him, for the future, to the exercise of his pen. 

‘ Jt seems impossible, that any thing, lke that nice sense of 
honour which usually distinguishes persons of a liberal education, 
and particularly those of the military profession, should have existed, 
in an army (or indeed in any other branch of a government) the 
superior officers of which were accustomed to be addressed by their 
sovereign in such coarse and degrading language, as that adopted by 
Tippoo Sultan in expressing his occasional disapprobation of their 
conduct ; accordingly, few, if any, men of superior birth or elevated, 
sentiments were ever known to have appeared amongst the higher 
classes of his subjects. These classes, in fact, were almost exclu- 
sively composed of persons of humble origin, and mere adventurers 5 
who having been trained in implicit submission to the will of a cruel 
and unprincipled tyrant, could not be expected ta exhibit any por- 
tion of that loftiness of spirit or generosity of disposition, which still 
adorn many of the genuine descendants of the ancient nobility of the 
Mogul empire ; and would still make them spurn at any action, by 
whothsoever commanded, which they thought incompatible with their 
habitual notions of honour, or with the obligations of family pride. 
it was not so with the nobles (if nables they might be called) of 
Tippoo Sultan’s court. They were, on all occasions, the passive 
instruments of their master ; at whose nod they were used to murder, 
betray, and pillage, certainly without remonstrance, and, most pro- 
bably, equally without repugnance. 

¢ But however deficient this order of men may have been in the 
species of spirit and honor which we have been considering, they 
would not appear to have been wanting in fidelity to his government, 
not to say attachment to his person. With this last sentiment, it was 


not, perhaps, in the nature of things, that a man of his harsh and: 
unceR- 
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unconeiliating disposition should be capable of inspiring them *: but 

their general character of loyalty must be allowed to have been unim- ) 
peachable. ‘T’o what degree this adherence to him might proceed C 
from a real sense of duty and gratitude, isa question not easy of de- 
cision. No doubt, some of his principal servants might have been, 

and probably were, influenced by such motives: yet, I confess, lam 

of opinion, that it was owing less to considerations of this kind, than 

to the precautions adopted by the Sultan for its prevention, that so ™ 
few instances of defection occurred among them, during the different 

wars in which he was engaged. It was his practice to oblige all the 

chief officers of state, and others holding employments of material 

trust, to fix the residence of their families permanently in Seringa- 

patam ; from whence their removal, without his knowledge and con- 

currence, became impossible. This expedient may be easily con- 

ceived to have had the effect of confirming the fidelity of many, who 

might otherwise have been prompted, by discontent, or other rea- 

| sons, to quit Mysore. But if this miserable policy answered the 

1! Sultan’s immediate purpose, it also promoted one, which he little 

contemplated at the period of its adoption. The final conquest and 

settlement of Tippoo Sultan’s dominions by the English, was facili- 

tated by nothing so much, as the circumstance of the families of most 

of the principal men of the country having fallen into their hands, 

along with the fortress of Seringapatam.” 


We see here that nothing can be stronger than the testimony 
rendered by Col. Kirkpatrick to the fidelity of Tippoo’s servants. | 
This testimony was agreeable to the habits of honour and ve- 
racity which belong to British officers: but it may here be a 
proper place for observing that, in common with their country- 
men at large, they are too much induced to conceive every 
thing bad, and to regret the idea of every thing good, in the 
character of any one who is their enemy ; —at least if a for- 
midable enemy ; —and whose actual vices supply any basis of 
censure. It must be owned that this disposition, especially in 
the strength in which it exhibits itself among us, is not much 
in unison with that gallantry and high-mindedness which we 
surely may say do really belong to us. It ts a disposition, no 
doubt, which prevails to a great. extent in every nation: but 
It exists with peculiar strength in England; and there in its , 
greatest perfection among the gentlemen of the sword.— This 
letccr affords a specimen of the manner in which Col. Kirk- 
patrick seizes every occasion of expressing his prepossessions 
against the character of Tippoo. He reprobates the harsh and 
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| ‘ * It has been affirmed by some, that Tippoo Sultan was in con- 
versation ‘¢ remarkably lively and entertaining ;”’ but I have stron 
doubts of the correctness of this statement. It very ill accords with 
his general character, and is, in some measure, contradicted by him- 
self in one of his ** Dreams,’”? where he distinctly says, “ that it: was 
not his custom to enter into playfal discourse with any one.” 
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atrocious severity with which he says that Tippoo reproved his 
officers : but really we do not perceive that the language of the 
letter itself deserves to be called ‘ coarse and degrading.’ The 
letter supposes that serious military blunders and misconduct 
had taken place ; and we know nothing which should lead us 
to infer that the supposition was unfounded. Now if we ima- 
gine an European sovereign to be writing, with his own hand, 
a letter of reproof to an officer who had so misconducted him- 
self, the terms would not be the same, certainly : but they 
might be fully as expressive of displeasure, or even of con- 


tempt. It is to be remembered that Tippoo and his people 


were yet in an unpolished state of society, in which the forms 
of address are not smoothed. Yet this letter contains nothing 
that can be compared with the harshness which Queen Eliza- 
beth, — a woman, and hence more restrained by the decencies 
of behaviour,-— was accustomed to use to the highest and most 
sacred characters in her kingdom. Her famous letter to the 
Bishop of Ely will here stand in very instructive counterview : 

‘¢ Proud prelate, I understand you are backward in complying 
with your agreement: but I would have you know that I 
who made you what you are, can unmake you; and if you do 
not forthwith fulfil your engagement, by God! I will immedi- 
ately unfrock you. Yours, as you demean yourself, Elizabeth.”* 

Indeed this celebrated Queen would not only give harsh lan- 
guage but é/ows to her courtiers, and could shake a dying Coun- 
tess in her bed.—The following is a letter of another European 


sovereign ; not less an one than Louis XI. of France ; which 


he wrote, as his historian Duclos informs us, sur un sujet peu 


aimportant : 

“ Chancelier, vous avez refuse de sceller les lettres de mon 
mattre-d’ hétel Boutilas ; --- dépechez-le sur votre vie.” 

It was the same sovereign, of the same polite people, who, 
— expressing displeasure with one of his highest officers, in- 
trusted with an important negotiation, and receiving for an- 
swer that the negotiators on the other side were the cause of 
the little progress of the affair, since they ed so much that no 
dependance could be placed on what they said,—cried out to 
his ambassador, ** EA, béte, que ne mens tu plus qu? eux !” 

Such was the by no means unusual style of these great Eu- 
ropean sovereigns 3 certainly not matched by any thing in the 
present letters of Tippoo. When Col. Kirkpatrick speaks of 


superior birth, and elevated sentiments, as rare articles about. 


Tippoo, we would ask where they were to be found in India; 
and whether, when the Mogul empire was in all its glory, the 
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men who rose to the chief offices were not in general the 
merest ¢ adventurers,’ and most frequently foreigners ? 
The Colonel is likewise very severe on the literary abilities of 
the Sultan: but we think that he himself has, with his usual 
sincerity and fidelity, afforded in this case strong evidence 
against himself. To us the letters of Tippoo, all things con- 
sidered, appear so well written, as considerably to, raise the 
opinion which we had previously entertained of his talents. 
‘They indicate, in general, a very clear conception of the busi- 
ness to which they relate; and they communicate the will and 
intention of the writer with precision and force.- The Colonel 
observes on want of connection, want of order, want of method, 
&c. but do oriental writings ever possess these qualities? If 
Tippoo’s letters be compared with the very best writings in the 
Persian tongue, the difference will not appear prodigious. 
We shall make what appears to us to be a fair proposal : let 
| ' the compositions of any sovereign in Europe, she best author 
among them, be compared with: the best European productions, 
and the difference will be found far greater than between the 
letters of Tippoo and the best Persian writings. We trust that, 
till this comparison be proved not to hold, Col. Kirkpatrick 
(if he gives us, as we hope he will, any more of the writings of 
the Sultan) will not speak with such critical severity of the 

| literature of his vanquished and departed enemy.— We should 
here add a specimen of the literary powers of the Sultan, 
which is very satisfactory because it exhibits him both as a 
letter-writer and as a writer of memoirs: but its great length, 
and the extent to which this article will otherwise reach, will 
not permit us to do more than refer the reader to Letter clxix 
and Col. K.’s subsequent ¢ Observations.’ 

It is very true, however, as Col. Kirkpatrick so often res 
marks, that the present letters discover a harsh and imperious 
disposition : but consideration and reflection appear to be used 
in the guidance of it. ‘The Sultan’s temper does not seem to have 
been the sport of caprice; and a man was not in danger of 
being put to death, because Tippoo had been troubled with, 
indigestion. ‘That he was often cruel, we see no reason to 
doubt: but it was in the punishment of insurrection, or in the 
treatment of enemies, especially English enemies; against whom. 
his hatred and antipathy were extreme. That his servants 
considered themselves safe in his employ, their attested uniform 
fidelity strikes us as a proof equal to a thousand. As to his ine 
sincerity towards enemies, actual or presumptive, and whether in 
the way of negociation or otherwise, however worthy of every 
term of reprobation, it 1s really so common among governs 
ments, that we ought not to consider it as peculiarly — 
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_ the character of Tippoo. Among Indian sovereigns, also, the 
powers of cheat and deception have been always regarded as 
some of the very first qualities for the business of command. 

‘Tippoo’s extreme attachment to the Mohammedan religion, 
in which he was an enthusiast and a bigot, a proselytizer and a 
persecutor, was one of the most unhappy cireumstances in the 
composition of his mind. It strengthened and exasperated all 
the bad parts of his character, and thwarted and weakened all 
the good: it assisted him in following up his resentments 
against the English ; and it afforded him a motive to his own 
mind for many of the bad actions against them of which he 
was guilty. . 

Few things more decisively attest the existence of strength of 
mind in sovereigns than their being aware how much their situ- 
ation exposes them to flattery ; and a very remarkable proof 
is given by ‘Tippoo, in a passage of his own memoirs, of the des 

ree in which he saw through the complaisance of his followers. 
He had, ona certain important occasion, called a council of 
war ; and he thus himself states what took place: ee 

« I moreover interrogated the Sirdars [or chief officers] of the 
army, respecting the [best] mode of conducting the war, and the 
attack [most proper] to be made [in the first instance]; when 
they all, according to their [respective] abilities [or powers], de- 
livered their opinions: none of which, however, were agreeable to 
my mind. At this time [or hereupon] calling upon God the 
Bountiful, and imploring his aid, I said, ¢ Please the Almighty 
God, I will proceed against Adoni, which is at a distance from the 
boundary of the Sircar, and is a strong place, where the honor of 
Nizam Ali Khan is lodged. Attacking this place, we must obtain 
possession of it. If, for the sake [or preservation] of their honor, 
the two Sirdars should come [to its relief], we shall see [the extent 
of] their strength and power.’ This opinion [or plan] was appa- 
rently assented to by all those in attendance [upon me}; but God 
[only] knows what they inwardly [or really] thought [on the occa: 
sion, |”’ 

The real state of the case, with regard to the character of 
Tippoo, was this. He was a very superior man in the stage 
of society in which he and his people moved, and possessed 
most of the virtues and many of the vices which characterize 
such a period. Other vices, the peculiar fruit of so high a 
situation as he filled, in every stage of society, not less de- 
cidedly belonged to him. He was imperious, intolerant of 
contradiction, and impatient of disappointment. In fact, his’ 
character was very mixed and irregular: but it rose so high in 
many of those qualities which render a sovereign formidable to 
his neighbours, that the chance of such another prince arising 
in India, capable also of profiting by his mistakes, is a prospect 
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not to be viewed without serious caution by the British rulers 
in that country. ‘The state of society is ripe for the pro- 
duction of such characters; and it will require a vigorous and 
well organized government, on our part, to enjoy any sort of 
security in such a situation of affairs. This is the great practical 
conclusion to be drawn from the consideration of ‘Tippoo’s 
character and the history of his reign. Nothing is so dangerous 
to dur government in India as its falling asleep: unremitting 
vigilance is the foundation on which it stands; and if it ever 
slides into habits of negligence and apathy, its duration will not 
be long. 

Another lesson, and one that is still more important, is also 
visibly taught by the contemplation of Tippoo’s government, as 
at is by the contemplation of every other of a similar nature, viz. 
the inherent weakness and imbecility of despotism. ‘This is 
well remarked by Col. Kirkpatrick : 


¢ The two preceding letters satisfactorily prove, how indepen- 
dently the superior officers of the army sometimes acted, and how 
feeble Birhaniddeen’s authority over them was. But this is an evil 
inherent in the constitution of all Indian armies: and perhaps, it was 
less prevalent in that of Mysore, than in any other native army: of 
Hindostan. 

‘ It might at first view, and on general principles, be supposed, 

that it was much easier to introduce strict military discipline into the 
armies of arbitrary states, like those of the East, than into any other: 
‘and so, no doubt, it would be, if it were not for the distrust and 
jealousy natural to the rulers of such states, who fear to invest their 
commanders with the powers necessary to the due maintenance of 
subordination, lest the latter should, on any occasion, be tempted to 
employ them for traitorous purposes. Instead, therefore, of strength- 
ening the hands of their Generals, by concentrating in them the powers 
which they are compelled to delegate (but which they circumscribe as 
rauch as possible), they judge it expedient, with a view to their own 
security, to divide and parcel them out among the different com- 
manders ; and, in fine, to establish in their armies sueh a system of 
checks, as leaves but little efficient or useful authority any where. 
‘To this more general and remote cause of the great insubordination 
observable in the armies of the East, may be added another, more 
particular and immediate (arising, as it were, necessarily out of the 
former) ; and that is, the total want of fixed or written rules for 
their government: the consequence of which, of course, is, that dis- 
order and confusion pervade the whole body, almost every thing re- 
lating to which is made to depend on the caprice and partial views of 
individuals. 

‘ Tippoo Sultan, as if sensible of this last defect in the constitution 
of his army, in common with those of his neighbours, would appear 
to have aimed at correcting it in some measure ; and for this purpose 
(though, probably, not with any very deep or accurate views of the 
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subject ) caused to be compiled and disseminated a military code, 6f 
treatise, which he entitled Futhél?? Mujahideen, or, “ the Triumph of 
the holy Warriors.” I have not, hitherto, had an opportunity of 
examining this work, with attention ; but the impression made on me 
by a cursory inspection of it, some years ago, inclines me to think, 
that it treated chiefly of the manual exercise, evolutions, and similar 
details, and contained but few regulations, calculated to ascertain 


-and uphold the authority of the superior, or to inculcate and en 


force the obedience of the inferior ranks of the army.’ 


Yet it has not unfrequently been alleged by weak, and some» 
times by designing men, that the little success which our arms 
have experienced, in the course of our wars against the 
power of revolutionary France, has been owing to the freedom 
of our constitution; and that were our government more des- 
potic, it would be more a match for France. We apprehend 
that few of our readers will fail to recollect various instances, 
and some of them very remarkable, of the utterance of this 
Sapient opinion, since Mr. Pitt began his ever-memorable ex- 
ploits in behalf of religion and social order. 


This imbecility of despotism affords, no doubt, to a certain 
extent, a security to our dominion in India; yet a great share 
of vigour in the person of the sovereign sometimes largely tom- 
pensates for this defect. Such compensation is barely tempo~ 
rary : but a short period of strength might be fatal to us; for 
it is to be considered that our own system in India par- 
takes, and in no slight degree, of the weakness which is here 
ascribed to despotism. We, too, are greatly afraid of revolt 
in Indias our whole government is modelled on that senti- 
ment, and weakened by its application. Into the rationale of 
our Indian administration, however, we must not at present 
farther enter; and indeed whether it be destined for longevity, 
gr not, is a question about which the public seem to be almost 
generally agreed. . 


We need scarcely add, in conclusion, that Colonel .Kirk- 
patrick has afforded, in this work, a portion of materials which 
1s of no trifling importance among the circumstances on which 
rational conclusions are to be founded; and we trust that we 
have now laid before our readers sufficient to give them an ac- 
curate conception of the contents of the volume. 


perceed Ly Since the publication of these Letters, we have eawnefrere 
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e news-papers that the learned translator has been advanced 


‘to the rank of Major-General. ; 
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Ant. II. Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, contain- 
ing Researches relative to the Geography of Mexico, &c. &c. 
by Alexander de Humboldt. With Physical Sections and Maps, 
founded on astronomical Observations, and trigonometrical and 
barometrical Measurements. ‘Translated from the original French 
by John Black. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 965. with an Atha . ti. 18s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


HE political struggles in Spanish America, which have taken 

their rise from Bonaparte’s attempt to usurp the government 
of the mother-country, and our uncertainty whether these con- 
tests will lead to a definitive separation, confer a particular in- 
terest on a work which presents information in regard to the 
condition and resources of this trans-atlantic empire. ‘The attrac- 
tion excited by the subject receives also much addition from the 
name of a traveller, who adds to the activity of an inquisitive 
mind the stores of extensive erudition, and the accommodations 
afforded by the possession of independent fortune. The reader 
of Baron de Humboldt’s book is therefore intitled to expect 
an interesting and instructive production ; and as far as solidity 
of thought and novelty of information are his objects, he 
will experience no disappointment. If, however, he expects 
perspicuity of arrangement, or condensation of language, his 
chance of gratification will be greatly impaired; the author 
not having given, either in the present or in his former works, 
any evidence of his title in these respects to literary renown. 
He furnishes a striking example of the difference of the habits 
which are required for the observations of active travelling, and 
the patient labour of in-door composition. Haste, and its usual 
concomitants, diffuseness and repetition, are the great ble- 
mishes of the book before us, and prevent us from finding 
amusement in that which we are satisfied beforehand will not 
fail to convey instruction. 

These objections are not by any means removed in the Eng- 
lish dress in which M. de Humboldt is now made to appear. 
The translator is evidently a man of education and capacity 5 
he has supplied a judicious preface, and has subjoined, on dif- 
ferent occasions, notes which, if not conspicuous for force and 
originality, possess the merit of impartiality and good sense : 
but his version appears to have been made with as much. ex- 
pedition as the composition of the original; and weare scarcely 
disposed to admit the validity of an apology offered in the pre- 
face, and founded on the plea of the impatience of the public. 
The translation is not even complete, extending only to Chap. ix. _ 
of Book iv. which forms the first of the 2d quarto volume of 
the Paris edition : the whole of which, Mr. Black says, he had 
not been able to procure when he suspended his labours. 

Rev. Dec. 1811. Aa Complete 
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Complete copies, however, we know, have since reached 
England, and we have indeed one now before us; so that we 
suppose Mr. B, will resume and finish his task. 

Baron de Humboldt begins by lamenting the prevailing 
ignorance of the public in regard to the geography of 
New Spain; observing that the positions of the most cele- 
brated mines, and of cities containing 50,000 inhabitants, are 
omitted in the greater number of the maps published in Europe. 
The permanent tranquillity enjoyed by New Spain has pre- 
vented the acquisition of the useful but dear-bought inform- 
ation which results from the progress of armies, and which has 
been collected in such abundance in Hindoostan during the last 
half century of warfare and insurrection. ‘That the materials 
for a geographical delineation of America are very imperfect 
needs not surprize us, after having been told by M. de 
Humboldt, when treating of our own hemisphere, that in 
Spain and Poland, ¢ on surfaces of more than 1600 square 
leagues, there is not to be found a single place whose position 
has been fixed by astronomical means.’ While he discourages 
any attempt to extend trigonometrical observations over so 
vast a surface as the whole of New Spain, a territory five 
times as large as France, he explains the practicability of cars 
rying a survey of this nature into effect throughout the northern 
and more populous part of that region. ‘The instruments with 
which a traveller should equip himself for the journey consist 
of a sextant or small repeating circle of reflexion, a chrono- 
meter, an achromatic telescope, and a portable barometer for 
measuring the height of mountains. The application of these 
simple instruments to a certain number of the principal posi- 
tions would supply all that is wanted for a map of the interior, 
in which a scrupulous regard to accuracy is not so indispensable 
as in the case of a marine chart. In the latter, as is justly re- 
marked by this experienced geographer, all the points should 
be equally well determined, since the safety of navigation de- 
pends on them ; each being likely to serve as a point of de- 
parture or observation, and there being none which are not 
connected with others. 

. After all that we have heard of the oppressive jealousy of the 
Spanish government in former ages, our readers will learn with a 
mixtare of surprize and satisfaction that a considerable change 
in this respect has taken place in late years. Before the expedi- 
tion of M. de Humboldt, which began about twelve years ago, 
the Spanish government had incurred great expence for ac- 
curate surveys of the coast; and, with a boldness forming 
a singular contrast to their former timidity, had published to 
the world the most minute plans of the Havannah, of Vera 
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Cruz, and the mouth of the Rio Plata. In the case of Baron iq 
Humboldt, the Spanish government furnished materials for | 
several official papers on the commerce and manufacturing in- 
dustry of the colonies; an attention which draws forth an = 
effusion of gratitude, and makes him exclaim, with no slight 
degree of ardour, that ¢ we live no longer in times when go- 
vernments dread to expose to foreign nations their territorial 
wealth in the Indies.’ After this encomium on the higher , 
powers, he proceeds to lay before his readers a long and minute 
explanation of the means employed to obtain accuracy in his 
geographical researches. Nearly a hundred pages of the intro- ' 
duction are occupied with observations respecting local pc:.- | 
tions, and with an enumeration of the maps and plans which 
he found it expedient to consult. Highly as we value the re- 
sult of these methodical labours, we must confess that we ie 
should have willingly been spared a part of the circumstantial | 
and verbose detail into which the author has entered ; and that 
we experienced no unpleasant sensation when we found him 
pass, at last, from local and technical observations, to comments 
of a mofe general character on the situation of the country. 
One of the most remarkable differences between the old and 
the new continents consists in the greatly superior elevation of 
extensive tracts of country in the latter. ‘This is the case ,in 
so striking a degree, as to affect decidedly the temperature of 
the climate ; and, while in Europe we are enabled to form a 
tolerably accurate idea of the degree of heat or cold in any 
particular district by ascertaining its latitule, the point of chief 
importance in America often consists in tracing the elevation } 
of the surface of the ground. Throughout the equinoxial re- | 
gion of the new continent, particularly in the kingdoms of New | 
Granada, Quito, and Mexico, the temperature of the atmo- iit 
sphere, its state of dryness or humidity, and the kind of culti- 
vation followed by the inhabitants, all depend on the height of ay 
| the situation. In our hemisphere, Swisserland, Savoy, and the nid) 
| Tyrol, are considered as very elevated countries: but the cha- 
racter of altitude applies only to groupes of mountains. Thus, 
while the summits of the Alps rise to ten and twelve thousand ; 
feet above the level of the sea, the neighbouring plains do not | 
possess above a fifth part of that elevation : — but 
; 


‘ The table-land of Mexico is in general so little interrupted by 











vallies, and its declivity is so gentle, that as far as the city of Du- 


rango, in New Biscay, 140 leagues from Mexico, the surface is con- | 
tinually elevated from 1700 to 2700 metres * above the level of the ' 
neighbourmg ocean. ‘T'his is equal to the height of Mount Cenis, ) 
ot. Gothard, or the Great St. Bernard.’— ' 





* A metre is about equal to three feet aad a quarter. 4: 4 
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¢ In South America, the Cordillera of the Andes exhibits at im- 
mense heights plains completely level. Such is the plain of 2565 
metres elevation on which the city of Santa Fe de Bogota is built. 
Wheat, potatoes, and chenopodium quinoa, are there carefully culti- 
vated. Such is also the plein of Caxamarea, in Peru, the ancient 
residence of the unfortunate Atahualpa, of 2750 metres elevation. 
The great plains of Antisana, in the middle of which rises the part 
of the volcano which penetrates the region of perpetwal snow, are 

100 metres higher than the level of the ocean. These plains exceed 
in length the summit of the Pic of Teneriffe by 389 metres ; and yet 
they are so level, that at the aspect of their natal soil, those who in- 
habit these countries have no suspicion of the extraordinary situation in 
which nature has placed them. But all the plains of New Grenada, 
Quito, or Peru, do not exceed forty square leagues. Of difficult 
access, and separated from one another by profound vallies, they are 
very unfavourable for the transport of goods and mternal commerce. 
Crowning insulated summits, they form as it were islots in the middle 
of the aerial ocean. Those who inhabit these frozen plains remain 
concentrated there, and dread to descend into the neighbouring re- 

ions, where a suffocating heat prevails prejudicial to the primitive 
inhabitants of the higher Andes. 

¢ In Mexico, however, the soil assumes a different aspect. Plains 
of a great extent, but of a surface no less uniform, are so approxi- 
mated to one another, that they form but a single plain on the length- 
ened ridge of the Cordillera ; such is the plain which runs from the 

18° to the go’ of north latitude. Its length is equal to the distance 
from Lyons to the tropic of Cancer, which traverses the great Afri- 
can desert. This extraordinary plain appears to decline insensibly 
towards the north. No measurement, as we have already remarked, 
was ever made in New Spain beyond the city of Durango; but tra- 
vellers observe that the ground lowers visibly towards New Mexico; 
and towards the sources of the Rio Colorado.’— . 

‘ In the Mexican provinces situated in the torrid zone, a space of 
23,000 square leagues enjoys a cold rather than a temperate climate. 
All this great extent of country is traversed by the Cordillera of 
Mexico, a chain of colossal mountains which may be considered as a 
prolongation of the Andes of Peru. Notwithstanding their lowness 
in Choco, and the province of Darien, the Andes traverse the isthmus 
of Panama, and recover a considerable height in the kingdom of 
Guatimala. Sometimes their crest approaches the Pacific Ocean, at 
other times it occupies the centre of the country, and sometimes it 
af the gulf of Mexico.’—* Between the capital of Mexico, and 
the small cities of Xalappa and Cordoba, a groupe of mountains ap- 
pears which rivals the most elevated summits of the new continent. It 
is enough to name four of these Colossi whose heights were unknown 
before my expedition ; Popocatepetl, 17,716 feet ; Iztaccihuatl,’ or 
the white woman, 15,700 fect ; Citlaltepetl, or the Pic d’Orizaba, 
: 7937! feet ; and Nauhcampatepetl, or the Cofre de Perote, 1 354.14 
eet. — 

‘ We have remarked that the coasts alone of New Spain possess a 
warm climate adapted for the productions of the West Indies. ‘These 
fertile regions, which the natives call Zierrag calientes) produce in 
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abundance sugar, indigo, cotton, and bananas. But when Euro; 
peans, not seasoned to the climate, remain in these countries for 
time, particularly in populous cities, they become the abode of the 
ellow fever, known by the name of black vomiting, or vomito prieto. 

The port of, Acapulco, and the vallies of Papagayo and Peregrino, 
are among the hottest and unhealthy places of the earth. On the 
eastern coast of New Spain, the great heats are occasionally inter- 
rupted by strata of cold air, brought by the winds from Hudson’s 
Bay towards the parallels of the Havannah and Vera Cruz. These 
impetuous winds blow from October to March. 

© On the declivity of the Cordillera, at the elevation of 12 or 1500 
metres, there reigns perpetually a soft spring temperature, which 
never varies more than four or five degrees (seven or nine of Fahren- 
heit). The extremes of heat and cold are there equally unknown, 
The natives give to this region the name of Tterras templadas, in which 
the mean heat of the whole year is from 20’ to 21’ (68° to 70’ Fahr.) 
Such is the fine climate of Xalappa, Tasco, and Chilpansingo, three 
cities celebrated for their great salubrity, and the abundance of fruit 
trees which grow in their neighbourhood. Unfortunately, this mean 
height of 1300 metres is the height to which the clouds ascend above 
the plains adjoining to the sea; from which circumstance these tem- 
perate regions, situated on the declivity (for example, the environs 
of the city of Xalappa), are frequently enveloped in thic': fogs. 

‘ It remains for us to speak of the third zone, known by the de- 
‘ nomination of Tierras frias. It comprehends the plains elevated 
more than 2200 metres above the level of the ocean, of which the 
mean temperature is under 17°. { Fahr. 62°.) Inthe capital of Mexico, 
the centigrade thermometer has been known ‘to fall several degrees 
below the freezing point ; but this is a very rare phenomenon ; and 
the winters are usually as mild there ag at Naples. In the coldest 
season, the mean heat of the day is from 13’ to' 14". (55°to¥o” F.) 
In summer the thermometer never ris¢s in the shade above 24°. (75° F.) 
The mean temperature of the whole table-land of Mexico is in gener: 
17° (622 F.) which is equal to the temperature of Rome.’ 

¢ All these regions called cold enjoy a meag temperature of from 
II? toz3°% (51 tos5 F.) equal to that of France and Lombardy. 
Yet the vegetation is less vigorous, and the European plants do not 
grow with the same rapidity as in their nataj soil. The winters; <t an 
elevation of 2500 metres, are not extremely rude ; but the sun has not 
sufficient power in summer over the rarefied air of these plains to acce- 
lerate the developemert of flowers, and tg bring fruits to perfect ma+ 
turity.’ , | : 

Tn making a comparison between Mexico and the other 
divisions of the Spanish empire in America, we are induced to 


assign to the former by far the first rank in political import-. 


ance. Its position is favoyrable for commerce both with Eu- 
rope and with Asia; its population, though still in infancy, 
greatly exceeds that of the countries to the southward ; and, 


however inferior it may be to the United States in the rapidity of 


ts advancement to political grandeur, it is superior in one point 
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of no small importance to national tranquillity, we mean, an 
exemption from a multitude of slave-labourers. The whole 
number of these in New Spain falls short of ten thousand, 
while in the United States they exceed a million. On the 
other hand, it must be acknowleged that the mixed character 
of the population of New Spain, of which between two and 
three millions are aboriginal Indians, is, with a view to even- 
tual discord in the state, a disadvantage of very serious consi- 
deration. With regard to the position of its metallic treasures, 
Mexico is much more favourably circumstanced than Peru. In 
the Jatter, the most considerable mines, as those’ of Potosi, 
Pasco, and Chota, are elevated almost as high as the region of 
perpetual snow; and in working them, men, provisions, and 
cattle, must all be brought from a distance. Habitations situ- 
ated in districts in which water is subject to be frozen through- 
out all the year, and trees never vegetate, are ill calculated to 
attract inhabitants from more favoured regions s but in Mexicc, 
the richest seams of silver are found in moderate eleva- 
tions, and are consequently surrounded with cultivated fields, 
towns, and villages. In addition to all these advantages, the 
central position of Mexico admits the conveyance of a dispatch 
to Europe in the short space of five weeks, and, in an opposite 
direction, to the Philippine islands, in nearly the same time. 
The population of New Spain is probably between six and seven 
millions, and appears to be rapidly on the increase. Indeed, 
with so fertile a soil and so salubrious a climate, the ratio of 
augmentation would be still quicker, were it not for the ra- 
vages of the small-pox; which, though suppressed during 
certain periods, frequently broke out with fatal violence; and 
it is only during the present age that its destructive progress 
has been stayed by the adoption of the practice of inoculation, 
The introduction of vaccination took place during M. de 
Humboldt’s residence in New Spain ; and this blessing; great 
as it is in Europe, is still more highly to be prized in the torrid 
zone, among a race of men whose physical constitution seems 
adverse, to cutaneous eruption. ‘The Indian population received 
in former ages severe shocks from the prevalence of the mztlaza- 
huatl, a disease which by Spanish authors is called a plague, 
and in rapidity of contagion bears some resemblance to that 
malady. It is peculiar to the Indian race, and never attacks white 
people, whether Europeans or descendants from the natives ; 
its symptoms are not accurately known, nearly a century having 
elapsed since the appearance of the last epidemic. The chief 
obstacle, however, to the progress of population in New Spain, 
is the occasional occurrence of famine ; a visitation which we 
should scarcely expect in so fertile a region, but which derives 
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existence, notwithstanding, from the indolent habits of the 

Indians. Like the natives of Hindoostan, they are contented 

with the smallest quantity of aliment on which life can be | # 

supported, and scarcely extend their cultivation, whether of | @ 

maize, potatoes, or wheat, farther than it is necessary for 

present consumption. A considerable number of hands, em- 

ployed in the mines and in the transport of merchandise, de- 

pend for their subsistence on the labour of these rude agri- 

culturists. Whenever, therefore, a great drought or any other 

cause has damaged a crop of maize, this country exhibits the 

afflicting spectacle of a scarcity, and of those epidemical dis- 

eases which never fail to follow in its train; a striking exem- 

plification of the all-powerful operation of industry, that while 

we, in the comparatively barren regions of the north, have 

become almost strangers to the existence of famine, our fellows 

creatures are exposed to periodical want under the torrid zone» 

where the germ of abundance seems every where scattered. 
Another advantage over Peru, which is possessed by Mexico, 

consists in the treatment of the labourers in the mines. In 

Peru, the Indians are still subject to the barbarous law of the 

Mita, which compels them to remove trom their homes to a 

distant provinces for the purpose of toiling at the extraction of Al 

subterraneous treasure, and exposes them to a change of cli- 4 

mate highly pernicious to constitutions which appear less 

fitted than the Europeans to support rapid transitions. In New 

Spain, at least during the last half century, the labour of the 

mines has become entirely free: no law compels the Indian to 

follow this kind of labour, nor to prefer one mine to another ; 

and when he happens to be displeased with his master, he may 

repair to a different one with the same freedom which is exer- [| 

cised by a mechanic in Europe. Extensive as are the mines of | : 














Mexico, the total number of persons employed in them does 
not exceed 30,000; among whom the deaths are scarcely 
more numerous than among other classes of the population. 
The art of mining is in a state of progressive improvement, 
and machinery is gradually taking the place of bodily labour. 
It was the carriage of ponderous burdens from the bottom to 
the mouth of mines, which produced the exhaustion of the 
constitution in a greater degree than the continuance of subter- 
raneous labour, or the amalgamation of the minerals above 
ground. ‘The investment of capital in mining has for many 
ages been accounted a hazardous undertaking ; and the Baron 
de Humboldt gives (p.226.) a striking picture of the extensive ii 
gains and losses with which it is attended. We are disposed, ' 
hawever, to infer that the working of the old established mirles 
is productive of that regular but limited profit, which almost 
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always follows a free competition in trade; while the revolu- 
tions of fortune are confined to new speculations, undertaken, 
as speculations often are, in a remote and unknown territory. 
We were curious to learn the author’s opinion in regard toa 
‘point which has of late been greatly canvassed; the practica- 
bility of a canal through the American isthmus, to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific ocean. ‘The lake of Nicaragua has 
been mentioned by several projectors as likely to afford facility 
to the execution of this plan: but it appears (Vol. 1. p. 24.) 
that the nature of the ground through which it would be ne- 
cessary to cut is very little known; and even if no serious 
difficulty of this description occurred, considerable objections 
arise from the periodical storms along the coast. ‘The isthmus 
of Panama, though marked out during three centuries as the 
spot for a navigable canal, has never been surveyed with suf- 
ficient accuracy. MM. de Humboldt acknowleges the facilities 
presented by the river Chagre, but is greatly at a loss to deter- 
mine the nature of the ground from Cruces, the spot at which 
that river ceases to be navigable to the Pacific ocean. He is, 
however, strongly impressed with the difficulties of forming a 
canal in this quarter, and seems inclined to give a preference to 
the more easy but less commodious expedient of causeways. 
From the port of Cupica, situated on the Pacific ocean to the 
south-east of Panama, the country is nearly level for several 
Jeagues inland, till we reach a navigable river which flows into 
the Atlantic. Here, though at the expence of a considerable 
circuit, it would be possible to establish a communication by 
water between the two seas. ‘The author justly ridicules the 
vulgar notion of a ar difference of altitude between the Ate 
lantic and the Pacific oceans, and-is inclined to think ‘that it 
cannot, at the utmost, exceed twenty feet... It has been coma 
i mon in-all ages to imagine that, of two neighbouring seas, 
the one was much higher than the other; a notion founded 
merely gn ocular impressions, than which nathing is more fale 
Jacious in the computation of levels, 
The troubles on the continent of Europe, and the disturbed 
state of Ireland, haye led during the present age to consider- 
- able emigrations to America, and particularly to the United 
States. ‘The increase of population, however, to the transat- 
lantic hemisphere, from this cause, is small, and eyen insigni- 
ficant, when placed in comparison with the rapid augmentation 
of the settled inhabitants. We are disposed to think that the 
estimate of ten thousand considerably exceeds the average ar= 
rival of strangers throughout the whole of the United States ; 
and we have the authority of M. de Humboldt, (p.128.) that 


Mexico does not receive one-tenth of that number ;—a trifling 
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proportion of that annual increase which is computed to lead 
to a doubling of the whole population in twenty-five years. 
The aboriginal Indians form nearly two-fifths of the inhabitants 
of Mexico, and partake, in a considerable degree, of the pro- 
gressive augmentations. The tradition of the early reduction 


of their numbers by Spanish oppression appears, as far as it 
regards the continent at least, to have been greatly exaggerated. 
M. de H. describes at some length the manners and character 
of the Indians; and the part which treats of this subject will, 
we are induced to think, possess considerable interest for our 


readers : 


¢ The Indians of New Spain bear a general resemblance to those 
who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brasil. ‘They have the same 
swarthy and copper colour, flat and smooth hair, small beard, squat 
body, ue eye, with the corner directed upwards towards the tem- 
ples, prominent cheek bones, thick lips, and an expression of gen- 
tleness in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloomy and severe 
Jook. The American race, after the hyperborean race, is the least 
numerous ; but it occupies the greatest space on the globe. Over a 
million and a half of square leagues, from the Terra del Fuego 
islands to the river St. Laurence and Baring’s straits, we are struck 
at the first glance with the general resemblance in the features of the 
inhabitants. We think.we perceive that they all descend from the 
same stock, notwithstanding the enormous diversity of language 
whigh separates them from one another. However, when we reflect 
more seriously on this family likeness, after living longer among the 
indigenous Americans, we discover that celebrated travellers, who 
could only observe a few individuals on the coasts, have singularly 
exaggerated the analogy of form among the Americans.’ — ‘ An 
European, when he decides on the great resemblance among the 
coppergcoloured races, is subject to a particular illusion. He is 
struck with a complexion so different from our own, and the uni- 
formity of this complexion conceals for a long time from him the 
diversity of individual features. The new colonist can hardly at 
first distinguish the indigenous, because his eyes are less fixed on the 
gentle melancholic or ferocious expression of the countenance than 
on the red coppery colour and dark luminous and coarse and glossy 
hair, so glossy indeed that we should believe it to be in a constant 
state of humectation.’— 

‘ Those Europeans who have sailed on the great rivers Orinoco 
and Amazons, and have had occasion to see a great number of tribes 
assembled under the monastical hierarchy in the missions, must have 
observed that the American race contains nations whose features dif- 
fer as essentially from one another, as the numerous varieties of the 
race of Caucasus, the Circassians, Mcors, and Persians differ from 
one another.’— | 

‘ The Indians of New Spain have a more swarthy complexion 
than the inhabitants/of the warmest climates of South America, 
This fact is so much the more remarkable, as in the race of Caucasus, 
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which may be also called the European Arab race, the people of the 


south have not so fair a skin as those of the north. Though many 
of the Asiatic nations who inundated Europe in the sixth century 
had a very dark complexion, it appears, however, that the shades of 
colour observable among the white race are less owing to their origin 
or mixture than to the Focal influence of the climate. This influerce 
appears to have almost no effect on the Americans and negroes.— We 
found the people of the Rio Negro swarthier than those of the 
Lower Orinoco, and yet the banks of the first of these rivers enjoy a 
much cooler climate than the more northern regions. In the forests 
of Guiana, especially near the sources of the Orinoco, are several 
tribes of a whitish complexion, the Guaicas, Guajaribs, and Arigues. 
Yet these tribes have never mingled with Europeans, and are sur- 
rounded with other tribes of a dark brown hue. ‘The Indians in the 
torrid zone who inhabit the most elevated plains of the Cordillera of 
the Andes, and those who under the 45° of south latitude live by 
fishing among the islands of the archipelago of Chonos, have as cop. 
pery a ne er as those who under a burning climate cultivate 
bananas in the narrowest and deepest vallies of the equinoxial region. 
We every where perceive that the colour of the American depends 
very little on the local position in which we see him. The Mexi- 
cans are more swarthy than the Indians of Quito and New Grenada, 
who inhabit a climate completely analogous ; and we even see that 
the tribes dispersed to the north of the Rio Gila are less brown than 
those in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of Guatimala. This 
deep colour continues to the coast nearest to Asia.’— 

¢ The Mexicans, particularly those of the Aztec and Otomite race, 
have more beard than I ever saw in any other Indians of South» 
America. Almost all the Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
capital wear small mustachios ; and this is even a mark of the tribu« 
tary cast. These mustachios, which modern travellers have also 
found among the inhabitants of the north-west coast of America, are 
so much the more curious, as celebrated naturalists have left the ques- 
tion undetermined, whether the Americans have naturally no beard 
and no hair on the rest of their bodies, or whether they pluck them 
carefully out. Without entering here into physiological details, I 
can affirm that the Indians who inhabit the torrid zone of South 
America have generally some beard ; and that this beard increases 
when they shave themselves. But many individuals are born entirely 
without beard or hair on their bodies.’-— 

‘ However, this apparent want of beard is by no means peculiar 
to the American race ; for many hordes of Eastern Asia, and espe- 
cially several tribes of African negroes, have so little beard that we 
should be almost tempted to deny entirely its existence. The negroes 
of Congo and the Caribs, two eminently robust races, and frequently . 
of a colossal stature, prove that to look upon a beardless chin as 2 
sure sign of the degeneration and physical weakness of the human 
species is a mere physiological dream.’— 

‘ The Indians of New Spain, those at least subject to the Euro- 
pean domination, generally attain a pretty advanced age. Peaceable 
cultivators, and collected these six hundred years in villages, they 
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are not exposed to the accidents of the wandering life of the hunters 
and warriors of the Mississippi and the savannas of the Rio Gila. 
Accustomed to uniform nourishment of an almost entirely vegetable 
nature, that of their maize and cereal gramina, the Indians would 
undoubtedly attain a very great longevity if their constitution were 
not weakened by drunkenness. Their intoxicating liquors are rum, 
a fermentation of maize and the root of the jatropha, and especially thie 
wine of the country, made of the juice of the agave americana, called 
ulque.’ —¢ The vice of drunkenness is, however, less general among 
the Indians than is generally believed. Those Europeans whe have ° 
travelled to the east of the Alleghany mountains, between the Ohio 
and the Missoury, will with difficulty believe that, in the forests of 
Guiana, and on the banks of the Orinoco, we saw Indians who 
shewed an aversion for the brandy which we made them taste. There 
are several Indian tribes, very sober, whose fermented beverages are 
too weak to intoxicate’— =~ 
‘It is by no means uncommon to see in Mexico, in the temperate 
zone half way up the Cordillera, natives, and especially women, reach 
a hundred years of age. This old age is generally comfortable ; for 
the Mexican and Peruvian Indians preserve their muscular strength 
to the last.’— 
¢ The copper-coloured Indians enjoy one great physical advantage, 
which is undoubtedly owing to the great simplicity in which their 
ancestors lived for thousands of years. ‘They are subject to almost, 
no deformity. 1 never saw a hunch-backed Indian ; and it is ex- 
tremely rare to see any of them who squint, or are lame in the arm 


or leg.” 


This account of the physical character of the Indians is fol- 
lowed by observations on their moral constitution : 


‘ We perceive in the Mexican Indian neither that mobility of sen- 
sation, gesture, or feature, nor that activity of mind for which several 
nations of the equinoxial regions of Africa are so advantageously 
distinguished. There cannot exist a more marked contrast than 
that between the impetuous vivacity of the Congo negro, and the 
apparent flegm of the Indian. From a feeling of this contrast the 
Indian women not only prefer the negroes to the men of their own 
race, but also to the Europeans. The Mexican Indian is grave, me- 
lancholic, and silent, so long as he is not under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquors. : This gravity is particularly remarkable in Indian 
children, who at the age of four or five display much more intelli- 
gence and maturity than white ‘children. The Mexican loves to 
throw a mysterious air over the most indifferent actions. ‘The most 
violent passions are never painted in his features ; and there is some- 
' thing frightful in seeing him pass all at once from absolute repose to 
a state of violent and unrestrained agitation. ‘The Peruvian Indian 
possesses more gentleness of manners; the energy of the Mexican 
degenerates into harshness, These differences may have their origin 
in the different religions and different governments of the two coun- 
tries in former times.’— 
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¢ The Americans, like the Hindoos and other nations who have 
long groaned under a civil and military despotism, adhere to their 
¢ustoms, manners, and opinions, with extraordinary obstinacy. I 
say opinions, for the introduction of Christianity has produced almost 
no other effect on the Indians of Mexico, than to substitute new 


ceremonies, the symbols of a gentle and humane religion, to the cere- 


monies of a sanguinary worship. This change from old to new rites 
was the effect of constraint and not of persuasion, and was produced 
by political events alone.’— 

« Accustomed to a long slavery, as well under the domination of 
their own sovereigns as under that of the first conquerors, the na- 
tives of Mexico patiently suffer the vexations to which they are fre- 
quently exposed from the whites. ‘They oppose to them only a 
cunning, veiled under the most deceitful appearances of apathy and 
stupidity. As the Indian can very rarely revenge himself on the 
Spaniards, he delights in making a common cause with them for the 
oppression of his own fellow citizens. Harassed for ages, and com- 

elled to a blind obedience, he wishes to tyranuize in histurn. The 
Indian villages are governed by magistrates of the copper-coloured 
race ; and an Indian alcalde exercises his power with so much the 
greater severity, because he is sure of being supported by the priest 
or the Spanish subdelegado. Oppression produces every where the 
same effects, it every where corrupts the morals. 

‘ As the Indians almost all of them belong to the class of peasantry 
and low people, it is not so easy to judge of their aptitude for the 
arts which embellish life. I know no race of men who appear more 
destitute of imagination. When an Indian attams a certain degree 
of civilization, he displays a great nary of apprehension, a judi- 
cious mind, a natural logic, and a particular disposition to subtilize 
or seize the finest differences in the comparison of objects. He 
reasons coolly and orderly, but he seldom manifests sates of imar 
gination.’—. 

¢ The music and dancing of the natives partake of this want of 
gaiety which characterises them. M. Bonpland and myself observed 
the same thing in all South America. Their songs are terrific and 
melancholic, The Indian women show more vivacity than the mens 
but they share the usual misfortunes of the servitude to which the 
sex is condemned among nations where civilization is in its infancy; 
The women take no share in the dancing 3 but they remain present 
to offer fermented draughts to the dancers, prepared by their own 
hands. 

‘ The Mexicans have preserved a particular relish for painting, and 
for the art of carving in wood, or stone. We are astonished at 
what they are able to execute with a bad knife on the hardest 
wood.’—* They have preserved the same taste for fowers which Cortez 
found in his time. A nosegay was the most valuable treat which 
could be made to the ambassadors who visited :the court,,of Montes 
zuma. ‘The taste for flowers undoubtedly indicates a. relish for the 
beautiful ; and we are astonished at finding it in a nation in which a 
sanguinary worship and the frequency of sacrifices appeared to have 
extinguished whatever related to the sensibility ot the soul, and 
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kindness of affection. In the great market-place of Mexico the 
native sells no peaches, nor ananas, nor roots, nor pulque (the fer- 
mented juice of the agave), without having his shop ornamented with 
flowers, which are every day renewed. He appears seated in an in- 
trenchment of verdure. A hedge of a metre in height, formed of 
fresh herbs, particularly of gramina with delicate leaves, surrounds 
like a semicircular wall the fruits offered to public sale. The bot- 
tom, of a smooth greeen, is divided by garlands of flowers which run 
parallel to one another. Small nosegays placed symmetrically be- 
tween the festoons give this inclosure the appearance of a carpet 
strewn with flowers.’ 


To be continued.) i. 





Art. III. Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Historical, illustra- 
tive of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler ; and of the various 
periodical Papers which, in Imitation of the Writings of Steele 
and Addison, have been published between the close of the Eighth 
Volume of the Spectator, and the Commencement of the Year 1809. 
By Nathan Drake, M.D. Author of Literary Hours, and of 
Essays on the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. pp. 499. and 503. 11.18. Boards. Suttaby. 


tae hope which we expressed, at the conclusion of our last 


critique on Dr. Drake’s lucubrations, — that he would, 


pursue the design there commenced, and furnish us with illus- 
trations of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, similar to the 
essays on the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, — has been fully 
answered by the publication of the agreeable volumes now be- 
fore us. We considered the Doctor as an improving writer, in 
the review to which we allude; and we have now to record a 
very creditable proof of his advancement. Not that we are yet 
satisfied on many occasions of his freedom from affectation of 
manner, of his just discrimination between the merits of dif- 
ferent authors on many others, nor of his having thoroughly’ 
cured (we speak actively, in deference to the Doctor’s profes- 
sion,) his general propensity to attach a disproportionate value 
to the peculiar objects of his present consideration. These 
faults and foibles are still, we think, discoverable in his writings: 
but we do not hesitate, on the whole, to recommend his Essays 
on the periodical papers of this country, for fulness and ac- 
curacy of detail, as an unique work of the kind; and to mention 
the volumes before us as the best which have proceeded from 
the pen of their amusing writer. 

We do not know that we could compress the account which 


the author gives of the plan of these essays, into less compass | 


than that in which he offers it himself; and we therefore shall 
transcribe the whole of his short preface ; reserving our remarks 
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on this table of contents (for it rather deserves that name than 
the former, to the examination of each article as 1t occurs : 


‘The plan of these volumes being, in several respects, different 
from that which was adopted for thé Essays on the Zatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, I have thought it necessary to place before the reader, 
in this preface, a connected view of its construction. 

‘It is divided, as in the former work, into five Parts, and these 
parts into Essays ; but, for the purpose of compression, the Disserta- 
tions on Style, Humour, Ethics, &c. instead of being given in separate 
essays, are interwoven with the biographical branch. 

‘So numerous have been the biographies and anecdotes of Dr. 
g&bnson, that, with regard to the occurrences of his /ife and conver- 
sation, nothing new can be expected. But, when he is considered 
merely in the capacity of a man of letters, the field is still open for 
novelty of remark and variety of illustration, I have, therefore, 
chiefly confined myself to the contemplation of his Literary Cha- 
racter, into which I have entered, I trust, more fully than will be 
found in any preceding work. The arrangement, too, which has 
been chosen for the narrative, has not, I have reason to think, been 
anticipated, and removes the monotony resulting from a close adhe- 
rence to chrcnological order. The capital work, for instance, in every 
province of literature which he embellished, is seized, as it occurs, in 
the progress of his career, for the foundation of a full consideration 
of whatever, at any period of his life, he produced under each de- 

artment. 

_ © In this mode his powers and productions as a Poet, a Bibliogra- 
pher, a Biographer, an Essayist, a Philologer, a Novellist, a Com- 
mentator, a Politician, a Tourist, a Critic, an Epistolary Writer, and 
a Theologian, are dwelt upon at great length ; and, though the illus- 
tration be occasionally minute, it blends sufficiently with the design, 
I hope, to @onstitute an harmonious whole. 

‘The entire plan will be at once perceived from the following 
Sketch. 

‘PART I. 


‘ Essays I. Observations on the Taste which had been generated 
by Steele and Addison for Periodical Composition. Enumeration of 


the Periodical Papers which were written during the publication of* 


the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. — Essay 2. Observations on the 
Periodical Papers which were written between the close of the eighth 
volume of the Spectator, and the commencement of the Rambler, 
with some general remarks on their tendency and complexion. 


‘PART IT. 


‘Essay 1. The Literary Life of Dr. Johnson. — Essay 2. The 


Literary Life of Dr. Hawkesworth. 


‘PART III. 


‘ Essay 1. Sketches Biographical and Critical of the Occasional 
Contributors to the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler.—Essay 2. The 
same continued.—LEssay 3. The same concluded. 


8 ‘PART 
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‘PART IV. 


‘ Essay 1. Observations on the Periodical Papers which were 
written during the publication of the Rambler, Adventurer, and 
Idler.—Essay 2. Observations on the Periodical Papers which have 
been publisl:ed between the Close of the Idler and the present period. 
—Essay 3. The same concluded. 


‘ PART V. 


‘ Essay. Conclusion of the whole Work. Table of Periodical 
Papers from the year 1709 to the year 1809, being the completion of 
a Century from the commencement of the ‘Tatler.’ 


On this last head, we cannot help first observing that the au- 
thor ‘mentions a very curious fact ; viz. that *‘ between the Tatler 
and Rambler, a period of ‘forty-one years, one hundred and 
six periodical papers were printed; and that between the 
Rambler and April 1809, a period of fifty-nine years, exactly 
a like number has been published ; consequently, however 
prolific we may conceive the present age to be in works of this 
description, it must evidently yield, in point of rapidity and 
fertility of production, to the prior half of the last century.’ 
(Vol. 11. p. 498.) : 

Seven papers are added to the latter list in an appendix: — 
these had not been known to the Doctor previously to the 
printing of his second volume; and his-subsequent mention 
of them is a testimony (if it were wanting) of his industry and 
closeness of research, on the subject which he has chosen to 
illustrate. ‘They take away, however, scarcely any thing from 
the strangeness of the fact above mentioned. ‘That the first 
half of the 18th century should have produced more periodical 
works than the last is a phenomenon with which, we believe, 
few of our. readers:were acquainted ; and as we are not quite 
pleased with any explanation of the causes of it which at pre- 


sent occurs to our minds, we shall decline the. task of sedecting © 


an hypothesis, and proceed to analyze the stores of information 
which Dr. Drake has so amply afforded. 

Among the twenty-six papers which appeared during the 
publication of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, ¢ not one,’ 
observes the Doctor, ‘ can be read with any degree of interest 
or pleasure except the Lay Monastery ; and even this small 
volume is so neglected and obscure that it is now procured with 
much difficulty.” The chief writer in this ephemeral work was 
Sir Richard Biackmore—a name of portentous aspect !_enough, 
we should conceive, in after-times to condemn any collection of 
professedly entertaining essays; and even among his contem- 
poraries certain not to secure general favour. ‘The « Lay Monas- 
éery,” accordingly, was never popular, and only in one peculiarity, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, transcended its mumerous companions, the feeble 
rivals of the superior productions of Addison and Steele. —In 
imitation of the dramatic plan of the Spectator, 

¢ Sir Richard’ (as Dr. Drake observes,) * has formed a club 


consisting of six characters, who, retiring to a house in the country, 


assemble twice a week for the purpose of reading and discussing the. 


merits of various essays, of their own composition, on literature and 
manners. This select fraternity consists of a Mr. Johnson, a Vai 
man of great genius, erudition, and accomplishments ; of Dr. Lacon, 
a physician; of Sir Eustace Locker, whose favourite studies aré 


metaphysics and theology ; of Sir Arthur Wimbleton, a widower, 


a man of uncommon beneficence and humanity ; of Ned Freeman, a 
compound of gallantry, good humour, and classical elegance ; and 


of Mr. Ravenscroft, the secretary, the history of whose eventful 
life is given in the third number. Of these personages, five owe 
their existence to Sir Richard Blackmore; and the sixth, the portrait 


of Ned Freeman, is the conception of Mr. Hughes.’ 


Of the fifty-six papers which came out between the close 
of the eighth volume of the Spectator, and the Rambler, the 
best on political subjects (which engross about one-third of 
the number) are, according to Dr. Drake, “« Cato’s Letters,” 
«© The Craftsman,” «“* Common Sense,” and the *‘'True Patriot.” 
—‘Of the miscellaneous essays, the most, valuable are the 
« Free-thinker,” the “ Universal Spectator,” the «¢ Grub-street 
Journal,” «The Champion,” ‘ The Female Spectator,” and 
«The Student.”—JIn a class of an inferior kind, but of 
which some few parts merit a rescue from eblivion, are to be 
arranged the “¢ Censor,” the Plain Dealer,” the “ Humou- 
rist,” ‘ Terrez Filius *,” the ** Fool,” and the ‘¢ Selections 
from Mist’s and Fog’s Journal.” ” 

From the ¢¢ Plain-dealer,” a paper conducted by Aaron Hill 
and W. Bond, we shall copy Dr. Drake’s quotation ; because 
it affords a curious example of that opposition which ¢¢ the fro- 
ward retainers of customs,” (as Lord Bacon calls them,) ever 


make to useful innovation. We subjoin the Doctor’s remarks. 


as a favourable specimen of his style of thinking and writing : 


¢ The thirticth number of the Plain Dealer, which centains an 
eulogium on Inoculation, and on its benevolent introducer Lady M.W. 
Montague, gives a curious detail of the prejudices and opposition 
which it had to encounter. ‘ With what violence and malice,’ re- 
marks the author, * has it not been railed at, and opposed ? — How 
many false affirmations have we seen, with unblushing boldness, in- 


sulting truth in our public newspapers !—Nay, the pulpits, too, have 





* This intemperate production of Nicholas Amhurst bears date 
1721. Mr. Colman’s few papers of the same name appeared in 1763, 
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trembled under the zeal of Reverend Railers ; who, in the holy blind: 
ness of their passion, have shewn us‘Jod upon‘his dunghill, inocula- 
ted for the Small-Pox by the Devil for his surgeon. 

‘«¢ It has been represented as a wilful murdér, anew and wicked 
presumption ! an assault on the prerogative of Heaven, and a taking 
God’s own work out of his hands, to be, mended by man’s arro- 

ance. | "es re 

¢« But the common arguments, however despicable, give me diver- 
sion and entertainment... When I hear a pious old woman wisely 
wondering, what this world would come to! and concluding ‘her re- 
marks with the great maxim.of resignation, that God’s own time is 
best! I compare this force of female reasoning, to the representation 
which, a late writer tells us, the old Boyars, or Grandees of Russia, 
gravely made to the present Czar, when he. attempted a communi- 
cation, by digging acanal, between the Volga andthe Tanais. The 
design, they said, was great ;~-But they humbly conceived it impious ¢ 
—For, since God had made the rivers to_run one way, man ought not 
to turn them another.” Es 

‘ An opposition equally violent, though not founded upon rea- 
soning quite so ludicrous, is, in the present day, formed against a 
still more salutary: inoculation, that of the Cow-pox. 

‘ To every improvement, indeed, however great and important, there 
has usually been opposed a host of prejudices, the removal of which 
requires considerable address, and much patience and perseverance. 
So incontrovertible, however, is now the nature of the evidence in 
support of vaccination, that it becomes an imperious duty on the part 
of goyernment and individuals, to promote, to the utmost of their 

ower} its extension and‘utility. One important step to this effect, 
the establishment of the Roya Jennerian Society, has already, under 
the sanction of the highest authority in the kingdom, been carried 
ito execution. More,:However, remains to be done before we can 
congratulate ourscountry on the probability of beholding the com- 
plete extinction of variolous contagion. A second, and most power- 


ful mean, would.be, the interdiction of the practice of inoculation for | 


the Small Pox throughout the British Empire; a practice which, if 
not speedily superseded by authority, must necessarily, from the 
lingering prejudices of individuals, for a long period keep alive the 
seeds of a most loathsome and destructive plague. A +third, and 
scarcely less effectual plan, would be, an injunction of the Legislature 
on every clergyman, dad on every sponsor ai the font, to take care, both 
as a religious and moral duty that every infant be protected from danger 


by immediate vaccination. 
‘ These regulations, which with perfect ease and safety might be 


universally adopted, would speedily, and beyond the power of re- 
versal, establish a preventive, which every fact and every experiment 
has proved to be as certain and salutary as the warmest wishes of 
humanity could either hope for or suggest. 

‘ As to individuals, whether we consider them as christians, as 
men, as parents, or as members of society, they are called upon by every 
consideration due to themselves, their children, and their friends, to 
embrace and circulate a blessing, which, from the evidence widely 
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propagating in its favour, cannot now be neglected without a viola- 
tion of piety, of sympathy, and affection.’ , 
Having brought down his list to the « Rambler*,” (in 1750 
our historian, biographer, and critic, pauses in his humbler la- 
bours, and attempts the difficult task of giving something like 
novelty to the literary life of Dr. Johnson. We question whe- 
‘ther the nice point on which he rests his claims to such no- 
velty, and which we have quoted in his preface, be not a distine- 
tion without a difference from other lives of the great moralist. 
Hawkins, Boswell, and Murphy, have all dwelt on the prin- 
cipal productions of their hero with sufficient fullness ;° and 
the mere circumstance of considering his peculiar powers in 
separate provinces of literature, when his first work in that pro- 
vince is recorded, instead of generally summing up his literary 
character at, the close of his career, is a variation of no great 
consequence. As to the moral character of Johnson, we 
scarcely know any writer who has steered more judiciously 
between the extravagant praise of his friends and. the severe 
censure of his enemies than Dr. Drake. We would recom- 
mend our readers, then, ‘to become acquainted with this addi- 
tional biography of Johnson; although we should be right in 
our opinion that it contains not those attractions of novelty ta 
which it pretends. ‘Two little compositions, indeed, it adds 
to the scanty list of the Doctor’s poetical pieces; composi- 
tions which had escaped the notice of every editor of Johnson’s 
works, which we had often heard repeated in conversation, 
but which we never saw in print until they were published in 
a work (noticed by us with due praise) intitled, “ ‘Translations 
from the Greek Anthology +.” From this volume Dr. Drake 
copies them; and as they are now before the public in at least 
_ two different shapes, we shall decline to transcribe them. 
The lines from the Medea of Euripides, contrasted (as they 
ere by Dr. D.) with an imitation of the same passage by Jo- 
seph Warton, exhibit the force of Johnson’s language in an 
eminent degree. ‘Warton, too, has been very successful, and 
displays as much sweetness as Johnson manifests strength in 
this short effusion. ‘The other little piece is a Greek tetra- 
‘ gtic, § which the Doctor had formed. and condensed from his 
own Latin epitaph on Goldsmith.” — We must not conclude 
this brief account of Dr. Drake’s very ample * Literary Life 
of Johnson,’ without observing that his remarks on the style 
of the Rambler, as compared with that of other popular pros 
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* A work of this name, of which only one number ie extant, 
{in the British Museum,) appeared in 1712, 


See Rev. Vol. 54. N.S. p. 370. 
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ductions, are extremely amusing, and to the youthful reader 
may be very instructive. We should also add that a great 
mass of miscellaneous information is contained in this portion 
of the * Essays ;’ and that the lover of domestic literature has 
here a rich banquet provided for his entertainment. At pre- 
sent, we have not an opportunity of discussing at large some 
of the points of criticism and taste in which we differ from the 
Doctor: but we must not omit to state that his classification 
of English poets (page 448, &c. vol. i.) is very unsatisfactory 
tc our minds, particularly where he says ‘that the frst class,’ 
he thinks, ¢ will not require much revision,’ when he places in 
that class Dunbar and Cowper! ‘The Doctor, in truth, does 
not seem to be as much improved in his poetical taste as in 
his prose-composition. For instarice,—as far as the critic can 
be judged from the author,— let us examine ¢ a single stanza, 
the birth and exultation of the moment,’ (as the Doctor ex- 
presses it,) on the Spanish Patriots : 


‘ Who is he, rising ’mid the thunder of the storm; 
Rejoicing in the greatness of his might ? 
It is Liberty !—he, majestic in his form, 
He, glorying in the plenitude of light: 
Gigantic is his step, resistless is his course, 
Yea, matchless are the workings of his hands! 
Hark! thy people shout, Iberia, with tremendous foree 
Thy armed nations shout along the lands : 
They bless thy presence, Liberty !’ 


¢ The Literary Life of Dr. Hawkesworth’ is a well digested 
and interesting little performance; in which the various qua- 
lities of that writer’s mind (sufficiently if not thoroughly learn- 
ed as he was) are distinguished by his biographer in a judi- 
cious and candid manner. ‘The cloud that was cast over his 
latter days, by his unfortunate errors in the Collection of 
Voyages,” is faithfully represented, but with a degree of ten- 
derness to established reputation which does credit to the heart 
of the author.—* That Hawkesworth ever meant, by his doubts, 
queries, and descriptions, to shock belief, or inflame the pas- 
sions, cannot be admitted :’ —such is Dr. Drake’s opinion; 
and we would not wish to see it invalidated, even if stronger 
grounds for the degrading supposition existed than really can 
be produced. On the whole, we know few biographical 

sketches which deserve a better character than the foregoing. 
The occasional contributors to the Rambler, Adventurer, 
and Idler, next demand the attention of this biographer and 
critic. © The assistance which Dr. Johnson received in the 
composition of his Rambler amounted (with the exception of 
the four billets in No. ro. written by Mrs. Chapone, and the 
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second letter in No. 107.) only to four numbers ; the productions 
of Miss Talbot, Mr. Richardson, and Mrs. Carter’ Of these 
three contributors we have a sufficient account. No. 30. was 
the composition of Miss ‘I’. ; No. 97. of Richardson, and we 
have heard also No. 102.*; and Numbers 44. and 100.) of Mrs. 
Carter. The biography of this last lady, and that of Richardson, 
are lively compilations from previous works on the same sub- 
jects. The Doctor, in fact, isa very first-rate compiler ; and 
Mrs.Barbauld and Mr. Pennington lose nothing in his hands: 


‘ The associates of Hawkesworth and Johnson in the composition 
of the Adventurer were not numerous. Bathurst, Warton, Chapone, 
and Colman, form the list of those whose papers are acknowledged. 
On the authority of Dr. Johnson, however, we have to add, that the 
Honourable Hamilton Boyle was a contributor to the Adventurer ; 
but among the small number of papers which have no signature, the 
property of this gentleman has never been ascertained. We may alse 


mention, that to the Rev. Richard Jago we are indebted for the copy 
of verses in Ne thirty-seven.’ 


Bathurst contributed Nambers 3, 6, 9) 19, 23) 253 355 43-3 
Warton, (Joseph) twenty-four papers ; for the numbers, and 
subjects of which, (as well as of the preceding) we refer our 
readers to Dr. Drake. The four billets written by Mrs. Cha- 
pone in the Rambler are to be found in No. 103 and her con- 
tributions to the Adventurer consist of the story of Fidelia in 
Numbers 77, 8, and g. — Much pleasant literary chit-chat is 
scattered through the lives of these respective writers. The 
biography of Colman is reserved for the account of the Con- 
noisseur : but it is stated that the vision in No. go. is the only 
assistance which he lent to the Adventurer ; and, though writ- 
ten at the early age of twenty, it ‘ may rank with the first 
papers in that elegant work.’ 

The coadjutors of Johnson in the Idler (whose names are 
known) were ‘Thomas Warton, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Bennet Langton. Warton wrote Numbers 33, 93, and 96. 
Sir Joshua contributed an equal portion, Numbers 76, 79, and 
82. Mr. Langton was the author of No. 67. Johnson how- 
ever acknowleges the contribution of twelve: so that five 
numbers of the Idler are yet unappropriated.— 

During and between the publication of the Rambler, the 
Adventurer, and the Idler, not fewer than twenty papers, inde- 
pendently of the essays of Johnson, were candidates for public 
favour. Of these, by far the most distinguished are the World 
and the Connoisseur. Their authors, consequently, engross 


* It has been said likewise that the second letter in No.w15. was 
hot the. preduction of Johnson’s pen. . 
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the principal attention of Dr. Drake, while he is examining the 
period in question. | 

The number of contributors to the World was thirty-two : 
of these the principal, as to the bulk and perhaps the value of 
their papers, are the admirable author of the Gamester, Edward 
Moore ; Lord Chesterfield ; Richard Owen Cambridge ; and 
Lord Orford: but of all the writers in this popular work Dr. 
D. gives us some account, and of several a very full and enter- 
taining history. The biographical sketches, indeed, will be 
generally considered as the most valuable part of these volumes : 


‘ The most singular feature in the conduct and composition of the 
Connoisseur, which was published under the fictitious name of Mr. 
Town, Critic and Censor-General, is, that the two projectors, and 
almost entire writers of the work, Colman and Thornton, not con- 
tent with the customary mode of contributing their respective numbers, 
united so intimately in the composition of each essay, and so assimi- 
lated their styles and manners that it is now impossible for the critic 
to discriminate their peculiar property. It has been said, indeed, 
that Mr. Colman, during the latter part of his life, was no more able 
than his readers to distinguish his own share in the joint production.’ 


‘ Of the small corps of volunteers,’ observes the author, ‘ who 
enlisted under the banners of Colman and Thornton, only five 
have hitherto been revealed, namely the Earl of Corke, the 
Reverend John Duncombe, William Cowper, Esq. Mr. Robert 
Lloyd, and Orator Henley.’ 

Three Numbers have been attributed to Cowper, on his own 
authority, viz. 119, 134, and 138. ‘It is highly probable,’ adds 
the Doctor, that Numbers 111, and 115. are also from his pen ;’ 
as able a pen, assuredly, when writing prose, as that of almost 
any essayist.—That extraordinary genius, Robert Lloyd, can 
only be considered in the light of a poetical assistant to the 
Connoisseur. : 

Of the papers published between the close of the Idler and 
the present period, the most meritorious are decidedly the Mirror, 
*:the Lounger, and the Observer ; these are indeed so eminent 
above the rest (_ facile principes) that we shall just mention their 
several writers, and close our review of Dr. Drake’s various 
collection. ‘The less popular works, which have appeared dur- 
ing the same space of time, are as yet sufficiently known to 
excite no curiosity as matters of bibliographical information ; 
and we have not room to appreciate their shades of merit, 
according to the Doctor’s generally faithful scale. 

The regular members of the society, to whom the Mirror 
owes its birth, were (besides Mr. Mackenzie) Mr. George 
Home, Mr. W. Craig, Mr. Alexander Abercromby, Mr. 
Macleod Bannatyne, and Mr. R. Cullen. ‘To these gentlemen 
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are to be added, as occasional correspondents, Mr. Richardson, 
Lord Hailes, Mr. Frazer ‘Tytler, (now Lord Woodhouselee,) 
Dr. Beattie, Mr. David Hume, nephew to the Historian, 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Strahan. Two papers, Nos. 23, and 953° 
were communicated by persons unknown; and parts likewise 
of Nos. 9, 79, and 89, have not hitherto been claimed. 

The Lounger, with the exception of only three or four 
essays, was written by the members and correspondents of the 
Mirror-Club, It may, then, be considered as a continuation of 
their first work; and, as Dr. Drake observes, (we think, justly) 
with the exception of two or three of the deeply interesting 
stories of the Mirror, the Lounger might be shewn to be fully 
equal, in all the requisites for popular instruction or entertain- 
ment, to its pleasing predecessor. 

‘‘ For every page and paragraph of the Observer,” (said Mr, 
Cumberland himself) except what is avowed quotation, I am 
singly responsible.” Longe absit, that we should intimate a 
suspicion of enue against the memory of an excellent _ 
writer, who, when alive, was so tenderly alive to a charge of this 
nature. Though the sole labour of an individual, the ‘Observer 
is rich in variety both of subject and manner,’ as our good-hu- 
moured critic remarks ; and with the citation of this opinion, we 
must bid him adieu: omitting to specify the sundry remaining 
instances of false taste in his style to which we alluded in general 
terms at the beginning of this article ; and assuring our readers 
that the ske/eton of Dr. Drake’s work, with which we have pre- 
sented them, gives but an inadequate idea of the plumpness and. 
agreeable expression of its full and entire figure—We would 
just admonish the Doctor, at parting, that several misprints 
disfigure his volumes; and we would particularly request him 
to correct (in his 2d edition, which we doubt not we shall see. 
in proper season) the following passage, page 215. Vol. 2.— 
‘It is said, « Men of genius are melancholy”’— omnes ingeni- 
osus melancholicos.’—-This error has rather a ludicrous effect. 
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Ant. IV. Théorie.de: Peines, &c. i.e. The Theory of Punishments 
and Rewards, By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Barrister at Law, digested 
in French according to his Manuscripts. By Stephen Dumont, 
of Geneva. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. sewed. Dulau and Co, 
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I" was impossible for settled times to arrive, and for philoso- | 
phy to pervade the department of the law, without enlight- | 
ened perfons becoming sensible to the discordance of our cri- 
minal with our civil code; and having perceived it, man must 
have 
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have lost all the antipathy which he feels towards injustice and 
gross incongruity, before he could remain quiescent in this state 
of things. Accordingly, the benevolence and the spies: of the 
British public were soothed by the intelligence that an individual 
of very great abilities, andof high rankin the law, was employed 
in preparing alterations for correcting the deformities of our 
criminal code; and while this expectation was pending, the 
admirable Commentator on the Laws of England, who in the 
course of his grand undertaking had found occasion to con- 
sider this subject deeply and largely, spoke the language of 
justice and humanity in regard to it, with a warmth and 
force which were scarcely to be expected from a person of his 


extraordinary caution. 


The particulars which * want revision and amendment, 
have,” according to the very able Commentator, ‘ chiefly arisen 
from too scrupulous an adherence to some rules of the antient 
common law, when the reasons have ceased on which those 
rules are founded; from not repealing such of the old penal 
Jaws as are either obsolete or absurd ; and from too little care 
and attention in passing new ones.” ‘The latter, we believe, is 
the principal source of the evil; so that the proposed form 
goes not to innovate on the ordinances of antient wisdom, but 
to remedy the errors of modern inconsiderateness. 

This learned Commentator, having pointed out some provi- 
sions in the criminal code which we shall not scruple to call 
enormities, and which the courtly lawyer himself denominates 
outrageous penalties, observes, in opposition to a profusion of 
modern reasoning, that the rare infliction of them rather aggra- 
yates the mischief. ‘ They cannot,” he adds, ‘ but occur to 
the observation of any one who has undertaken the task of ex- 
amining the great outlines of the English law, and tracing them 
up to their principles ; and it is the duty of such an one to hint 
them with decency to those, whose abilities and stations enable 
them to apply the remedy.” Nobody will suspect the able 
Commentator of going out of his way to set up as a reformer, 
or causelessly to throw out any thing in disparagement of the 
laws of England. He alleges that these provisions force themselves 
upon him, as he himself states ; that his hinting them is a matter 
of duty; that it was a sort of service, every body knows, which 
he did not court, and which was not congenial to him.—No- 
thing can more enhance the weight of this testimony, and a tes- 
timony of higher competence cannot be found ; it is that of 
the ablest expositor and warmest panegyrist of the laws whose 
amendment he recommends ; and yet it has been said that to 
follow in this career is highly mischievous ! 
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Mr. Justice Blackstone, in adverting, if we can trust our 
memory, to the difficulty of correcting the defects and im~ 
perfections of the law, observes that those who have leisure 
for the task are not the best qualified, and that those who are 
60 qualified have not leisure. It has happened fortunately in 
the present day that one who stands without a superior in 
the first rank of the law, and whom no one disputes to be equal 
to its highest stations, sacrificing his pittance of leisure, and 
encountering the obloquy of appearing as a reformer, has volune 
teered that service to his country, to the laws, and to justice, 
which the learned judge has pointed out as of such. difhcult 
attainment. — This desideratum having been obtained in the 
cause of equity and humanity, it is a matter of grievous disap- 
pointment and of no small surprize that a formidable obstacle 
to the desired reform has arisen, wholly out of the contempla- 
tion of the celebrated Commentator. That learned person, on the 
same occasion, said that, if criminal enactments had been re- 
ferred to the judges, and their report taken upon them, our 
code would not have exhibited some of the deformities which 
belonged to it. What, then, would have been his surprize had he 
lived at this day, on finding that the alterations in the same code 
which he had deemed it his duty to hint to those whose abili- 
ties and stations en: bled them to apply the remedy, and which, 
originating in such high authority, were nowhailed byan enlight- 
ened public, supported by a constellation of abilities, and op- 
posed by nothing in the shape of argument, and by little in the 
way of authority, were resisted by the learned Bench, and their 
unanimous suffrage delivered in favour of this code in its dread 


entirety, by the mouth of their chief, who reported it in a teme 


per and language worthy of the commission with which he was 

intrusted | 
However extraordinary and formidable this opposition may 
be, and however much to be regretted, we take the liberty of 
expressing our hope, prizing as we do the cause of justice and 
humanity above every other consideration, that these mo- 
mentous matters will not cease to. be discussed in and out of 
Parliament, until the merits of this great question are fully laid 
open ; in which case, we have no doubt of living to see all the 
sanguinary statutes, like those which lately regulated the abo 
minable trafic in human beings, disappearing from a code which 
they have so long disgraced. For this service, so worthy of a 
high genius and of distinguished integrity, we look up to the 
gentleman who has already deserved so well of the public in 
this respect ; and who, report says, is not less distinguished for 
proper perseverance and steadiness in all that he undertakes, 
than, 
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than for those more rare qualities to which he owes his emi- 
nence in his profession, and as a public character. 

It was, we have no doubt, in order to assist so worthy a 
design, that M. Dumont, who on another occasion, although a 


_ stranger, has shewn himself not to yield ‘to any native in love 


and admiration of our excellent constitution, while yet aware 
of its defects, has been induced at the present juncture 
again to rummage the rich stores of Mr. Bentham’s papers ; 
out of which this country and Europe have not for the first 
time to learn that he knows how to extract most precious and 
valuable matter. In contributing to so good a work, we are 
unwilling to be backward ; professing to agree with these en- 
lightened persons in thinking that it is high time that the 
British empire should cease to stand distinguished among nae 
tions for having the most barbarous and sanguinary code of 
criminal laws,—that it is high time that a great people should 
spare themselves the revolting sight of witnessing justice 
signally violated in her own temples by her own ministers, 
clothed in her robes, speaking in her name, and exercising her 
authority, — or that it should cease, to adopt the language of 
the admirable Commentator, to continue the “ dreadful list’ of 
statutes inflicting capital punishments, which ¢ increase the 
number of offenders by occasioning the injured to forbear pro- 
secuting, juries to forget their oaths, the judges to respite 
one-half of the convicts, and the convicted offender to regard 
himself as peculiarly unfortunate, and as meeting the fate which 
the law hadrendered inevitable,”—and, the same learned person 
might have added, causing witnesses to prevaricate and suppress 
the truth, and judges to misconstrue the law. We are desirous 
of taking the earliest notice of a work like the present, and as 
far as we can to draw attention to its contents. Many years have 
not passed since Europe beheld this country putting an end to 
an abuse, which had long disgraced the civilized world, and 
which entailed evils on savage populations from which their 
dismal state exempted them; while, not long afterward, a 
neighbour was seen in the light of day committing those deeds 
of treachery, which are without parallel in the annals of insane 
and unbounded power. Be it again the distinction of this 
happy land, while the same neighbour is racking her powers of 
invention to discover devices for propping up and extending 
lawless and gigantic sway, that its legislators are employed in 
perfecting society, in extending the circulation through all her 
veins, and in bringing all her members within her sympathy. Let. 
us shew that we feel, what is so finely observed by our admir- 
able author, § that offenders, like other individuals, or the in- 


jured parties themselves, are members of society ; and that there 
is 
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is the same reason for consulting their interest as that of others. 
Their welfare is proportionably the welfare of the community, 
their evil its evil.” We repress, however, the considerations of this 
kind which crowd so thickly on us,and beg pardon of our readers 
for in any degree indulging in them ; which it was not our inten- 
tion to have done, being fully aware that in no instance shall 
we more consult their mterest by. being sparing of our own 
remarks and observations, and exhibiting, as much as may be, 
the editor and author, propriis personis. 

The editor’s good faith is equal to his talents and his judge 
ment ; and his preface is as able and impartial a review of the 
work as can be penned. ‘The matter is derived from the 
author, but owes its shape and form and life to the editor, 
Alt the excellence of style and manner which it possesses he has 
been careful not to throw away in aught that was unworthy of 
them. The labours of editing on the présent occasion include 
that of reviewing ; and so completely has this been executed, 
that nothing is left for us to do, except to observe that amplifi- 
cation and illustration are throughout these volumes very spar- 
ingly andsometimes perhaps not sufficiently introduced :—very. 
rare faults, it must be owned, in modern productions !| The sube 
ject of the first of these volumes is certainly not inviting ; nor 
does the editor attempt either to conceal or deny the fault. He 
does not usher in the work of his author as a perfect produce 
tion. He observes that, ‘ before we can come to such a decision 
in any case, we must first ascertain the utmost powers of the 
human mind :’ but he seems to think that, to intitle a book te 
public support, it is sufficient that it has a decided preference 
over all those which have preceded it ; to such a preference, he 
frankly puts in a claim for the volumes before us ; and we are of 
opinion that the claim is completely made out. ‘This considere 
ation, he tells us, supported him under the dispondency which 
he felt when the author declined giving him any help to reduce 
his thoughts to form, and even expressed doubts as to the merits 
of his matter.’ ‘I sat down,’ says M. Dumont, ‘to read over 
the most renowned works on the subject, as well as these of 
inferior note ; [ rose from their perusal, and did not hesitate ta 
offer this production to the public.’ With those who know 
the excellence of M. Dumont’s judgment, and his ingenuous- 
ness, this testimony will have the greatest weight. 


‘I once was tempted,’ he moreover informs us, ‘to collect together 
all that was scattered m the Spirit of Laws on the subject of punish- 
mentsand rewards; and I found that this collection would not have filled 
more than ten or twelve pages, We see hence what foundation: there 
was for D’Alembert’s extravagant assertion, so often repeated in 
France, gue Montesquieu a tout dit, qu'il a tout abrégé, parce qu'il 4 
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tout vu*. Amid many thoughts either vague ar loose, and some that are 
erroneoug, we meet with others which are judicious and profound, as 
in all that we have of this illustrious writer: but how far do his re- 


marks fall short’ of a Theory of Punishments! This was not the 


principal object of his work, and eee could be more unjust than 
to criticise him for nat doing that which he had no intention to 
perform, 

‘ In this career, Beccaria did more. He first examined the efficacy 
of punishments by their effects on the mind of the sufferer ; and he 
submitted to calculation the force of the motives which impel the in- 
dividual to the commission of crimes, and that of the counter-motives 
which law ought to oppose to them. This species of analysis was 
less the cause of this author’s great success, than the courage with 
which he attacked long received errors, and that humane eloquence 
which diffuses a lively interest over his work; but he is wanting in 
method, follows no general principle, only touches the most import- 
ant questions, and discreetly avoids those practical discussions, which 
would have discovered how little he knew of jurisprudence as a science, 
In his work, he professedly prosecutes two distinct objects, namely 
crimes and punishments ; with them he occasionally blends process ; 
and these three vast subjects with difficulty furnish him matter. for a 
yery slender volume. In the numeraus writings on the same subject 
which have followed, I have not found one theory of punishments 
which fulfilled its promise, and which could serve as a general 
guide.’ | 


M. Dumont observes that, in the former publication of Mr, 
Bentham, edited by him +, the Theory of Punishments was only 
sketched ; and in regard to criminal law, it was, he says, the 
general map of a country, of which the topography 1s here 
presented. He informs us that, in order to avoid references, 
and to render the present work more complete in itself, he has 
borrowed some chapters from that performance: but that a 
new form has been given to them, and considerable additions 


made tothem, The present volumes have not, we learn, been 


compiled wholly from manuscripts, but some of the parts have 
alfo been supphed from a pamphlet published by Mr. Bentham 
several years ago. ‘That tract is, at present, we believe, very 
little known. — Having stated, with remarkable distinctness, the 
part which he has borne in the present preduction, the editor 
assures his readers ¢ that it is not his own work that he gives 
them, but, as completely as the nature of the thing would per. 
mit, the work of Mr, Bentham ; and that the latter, having 


declined to execute any of the labour of the publication, bew 


cause the revision would have taken more time than was con-~ 





* Montesquieu said every thing, and abridged every thing, because 
he saw every thing. 


+ Traités de Législation, &c. See M. R. Vol. xxxix. N.S. 
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is the same reason for consulting their interest as that of others, 
Their welfare is proportionably the welfare of the community, 
their evil its evil.” We repress, however, the considerations of this 
kind which crowd so thickly on us,and beg pardon of our readers 
for in any degree indulging in them ; which it was not our inten- 
tion to have done, being fully aware that in no instance shall 
we more consult their mterest by. being sparing of our own 
remarks and observations, and exhibiting, as much as may be, 
the editor and author, propriis personis. 

The editor’s good faith is equal to his talents and his judge 
ment ; and his preface is as able and impartial a review of the 
work as can be penned. ‘The matter is derived from the 
author, but owes its shape and form and life to the editor, 
Alt the excellence of style and manner which it possesses he has 
been careful not to throw away in aught that was unworthy of 
them. The labours of editing on the present occasion include 
that of reviewing ; and so completely has this been executed, 
that nothing is left for us to do, except to observe that amplifi- 
cation and illustration are throughout these volumes very spar- 
ingly andsometimes perhaps not sufficiently introduced :—very. 
rare faults, it must be owned, in modern productions ! The sube 
ject of the first of these volumes is certainly not mviting ; nor 
does the editor attempt either to conceal or deny the fault. He 
does not usher in the work of his author as a perfect producs 
tion. He observes that, ‘ before we can come to such a decision 
in any case, we must first ascertain the utmost powers of the 
human mind :’ but he seems to think that, to intitle a book te 
public support, it is sufficient that it has a decided preference 
over all those which have preceded it : to such a preference, he 
frankly puts in a claim for the volumes before us ; and we are of 
opinion that the claim is completely made out. ‘This considere 
ation, he tells us, ‘ supported him under the dispondency which 
he felt when the author declined giving him any help to reduce 
his thoughts to form, and even expressed doubts as to the merits 
of his matter.’ ‘I sat down,’ says M. Dumont, ‘to read over 
the most renowned works on the subject, as well as those of 
inferior note; I rose from their perusal, and did not hesitate ta 
offer this production to the public.’ With those who know 
the excellence of M. Dumont’s judgment, and his ingenuouss 
ness, this testimony will have the greatest weight. 


‘I once was tempted,’ he moreover informs us, ‘to collect together 
all that was scattered m the Spirit of Laws on the subject of punish- 
mentsand rewards; and I found that this collection would not have filled 
more than ten or twelve pages. We see hence what foundation there 
was for D’Alembert’s extravagant assertion, so often repeated in 
France, gue Montesquieu a tout dit, qu'il a tout abrégé, parce qu'il 4 
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tout vu*. Amid many thoughts either vague ar loase, and some that are 
erroneoug, we meet with others which are judicious and protpond. as 
in all that we have of this illustrious writer ; but how far do his re- 


marks fall short’ of a Theory of Punishments! This was not the 


principal object of his work, and ee could be more unjust than 
to criticise him for nat doing that which he had no intentton ta 
perform, , 

‘ In this career, Beccaria did more. He first examined the efficacy 
of punishments by their effects on the mind of the sufferer ; and he 
submitted to calculation the force of the motives which impel the in- 
dividual to the commission of crimes, and that of the counter-motives 
which law ought to oppose to them. This species of analysis was 
less the cause of this author’s great success, than the courage with 
which he attacked long received errors, and that humane eloquence 
which diffuses a lively interest over his work; but he is wanting in 
method, follows no general principle, only touches the most import. 
ant questions, and discreetly avoids those practical discussions, which 
would have discovered how little he knew of jurisprudence as a science, 
In his work, he professedly prosecutes two distinct objects, namely 
crimes and punishments ; with them he occasionally blends process ; 
and these three vast subjects with difficukty furnish him matter. for a 
very slender volume. In the numerous writings on the same subject 
which have followed, I have not found one theory of punishments 
which fulfilled its promise, and which could serve as a general 
guide.’ 


M. Dumont observes that, in the former publication of Mr, 
Bentham, edited by him +, the Theory of Punishments was only 
sketched ; and in regard to criminal law, it was, he says, the 
general map of a cauntry, of which the topography 1s here 

resented. He informs us that, in order to avoid references, 
and to render the present work more complete in itself, he has 
borrowed some chapters from that performance: but that 3 
new form has been given to them, and considerable additions 


made tothem, ‘The present volumes have not, we learn, been 


compiled wholly from manuscripts, but some of the parts have 
alfo been supphed from a pamphlet published by Mr. Bentham 
several years ago. ‘That tract is, at present, we believe, very 
little known. — Having stated, with remarkable distinctness, the 
part which he has borne in the present preduction, the editor 
assures his readers ¢ that it is not his own work that he gives 
them, but, as completely as the nature of the thing would per. 
mit, the work of Mr. Bentham; and that the latter, having 


declined to execute any of the labour of the publication, bes. 


cause the revision would have taken more time than was con-« 





* Montesquieu said every thing, and abridged every thing, because 
he saw every thing. | 


+ Traités de Législation, &c. See M. R. Vol. xxxix. N.S. 
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is the same reason for consulting their interest as that of others, 
Their welfare is proportionably the welfare of the community, 
their evil its evil.” We repress, however, the considerations of this 
kind which crowd so thickly on us,and beg pardon of our readers 
for in any degree indulging in them ; which it was not our inten- 
tion to have done, being fully aware that in no instance shall 
we more consult their mterest by. being sparing of our own 
remarks and observations, and exhibiting, as much as may be, 
the editor and author, propriis personis. 

The editor’s good faith is equal to his talents and his judge 
ment ; and his preface is as able and impartial a review of the 
work as can be penned. ‘The matter is derived from the 
author, but owes its shape and form and life to the editor, 
All the excellence of style and manner which it possesses he has 
been careful not to throw away in aught that was unworthy of 
them. The labours of editing on the present occasion include 
that of reviewing ; and so completely has this been executed, 
that nothing is left for us to do, except to observe that amplifi- 
cation and illustration are throughout these volumes very spar- 
ingly andsometimes perhaps not sufhciently introduced :—very. 
rare faults, it must be owned, in modern productions ! The sube 
yect of the first of these volumes is certainly not inviting ; nor 
does the editor attempt either to conceal or deny the fault. He 
does not usher in the work of his author as a perfect produc 
tion. He observes that, ‘ before we can come to such a decision 
in any case, we must first ascertain the utmost powers of the 
human mind :’ but he seems to think that, to intitle a book te 
public support, it is sufficient that it has a decided preference 
over all those which have preceded it ; to such a preference, he 
frankly puts in a claim for the volumes before us ; and we are of 
opinion that the claim is completely made out. ‘This consider 
ation, he tells us, § supported him under the dispondency which 
he felt when the author declined giving him any help to reduce 
his thoughts to form, and even expressed doubts as to the merits 
of his matter.’ ‘I sat down,’ says M. Dumont, ‘to read over 
the most renowned works on the subject, as well as those of 
inferior note ; [ rose from their perusal, and did not hesitate ta 
offer this production to the public.’ With those who know 
the excellence of M. Dumont’s judgment, and his ingenuous- 
ness, this testimony will have the greatest weight. 


‘I once was tempted,’ he moreover informs us, ‘to collect together 
all that was scattered m the Spirit of Laws on the subject of punish- 
mentsand rewards; and I found that this collection would not have filled 
more than ten or twelve pages, We see hence what foundation there 
was for D’Alembert’s extravagant assertion, so often repeated in 
France, gue Montesquieu a tout dit, qu’il a tout abrégé, parce qu'il 4 
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tout vu*. Amid many thoughts either vague ar loose, and some that are 
erroneoug, we meet with others which are judicious and agg as 
in all that we have of this illustrious writer ; but how far do his re- 
marks fall short’ of a Theory of Punishments! ‘This was not the 
principal object of his work, and ee could be more unjust than 
to criticise him for nat doing that which he had no intentton ta 
perform, 

‘ In this career, Beccaria did more. He first examined the efficacy 
of punishments by their effects on the mind of the sufferer; and he 
submitted to calculation the force of the motives which impel the in- 
dividual to the commission of crimes, and that of the counter-motives 
which law ought to oppose to them. ‘This species of analysis was 
less the cause of this author’s great success, than the courage with 
which he attacked long received errors, and that humane eloquence 
which diffuses a lively interest over his work; but he is wanting in 
method, follows no general principle, only touches the most import. 
ant questions, and discreetly avoids those practical discussions, which 
would have discovered how little he knew of jurisprudence as a science, 
In his work, he professedly prosecutes two distinct objects, namely 
crimes and punishments ; with them he occasionally blends process ; 
and these three vast subjects with difficulty furnish him matter. for a 
yery slender volume. In the numerous writings on the same subject 
which have followed, I have not found one theory of punishments 
which fulfilled its promise, and which could serve as a general 
guide.’ 


M. Dumont observes that, in the former publication of Mr, 
Bentham, edited by him +, the Theory of Punishments was only 
sketched ; and in regard to criminal law, it was, he says, the 
general map of a country, of which the topography is here 
presented. He informs us that, in order to avoid references, 
and to render the present work more complete in itself, he has 
borrowed some chapters from that performance: but that a 
new form has been given to them, and considerable additions 
made tothem, The present volumes have not, we learn, been 
compiled wholly from manuscripts, but some of the parts have 
alfo been supphed from a pamphlet published by Mr. Bentham 
several years ago. ‘That tract is, at present, we believe, very 
little known. — Having stated, with remarkable distinctness, the 
part which he has borne in the present preduction, the editor 
assures his readers ‘ that it is not his own work that he gives 
them, but, as completely as the nature of the thing would per. 
mit, the work of Mr. Bentham ; and that the latter, having 


declined to execute any of the labour of the publication, bew. 


cause the revision would have taken more time than was con-~ 





* Montesquieu said every thing, and abridged every thing, because 
he saw every thing. : 
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is the same reason for consulting their interest as that of others. 
Their welfare is proportionably the welfare of the community, 
their evil its evil.’ We repress, however, the considerations of this 
kind which crowd so thickly on us,and beg pardon of our readers 
for in any degree indulging in them ; which it was not our inten- 
tion to have done, being fully aware that in no instance shall 
we more consult their mterest by. being sparing of our own 
remarks and observations, and exhibiting, as much as may be, 
the editor and author, propriis personis. 

The editor’s good faith is equal to his talents and his judge 
ment ; and his preface is as able and impartial a review of the 
work as can be penned. ‘The matter is derived from the 
author, but owes its shape and form and life to the editor, 
Alt the excellence of style and manner which it possesses he has 
been careful not to throw away in aught that was unworthy of 
them. The labours of editing on the present occasion include 
that of reviewing ; and so completely has this been executed, 
that nothing is left for us to do, except to observe that amplifi- 
cation and illustration are throughout these volumes very spar-~ 
ingly andsometimes perhaps not sufficiently introduced :—very. 
rare faults, it must be owned, in modern productions ! The sub 
yect of the first of these volumes is certainly not inviting ; nor 
does the editor attempt either to conceal or deny the fault. He 
does not usher in the work of his author as a perfect produc+ 
tion. He observes that, ‘ before we can come to such a decision 
in any case, we must first ascertain the utmost powers of the 
human mind :’ but he seems to think that, to intitle a book te 
public support, it is sufficient that it has a decided preference 
over all those which have preceded it : to such a preference, he 
frankly puts in a claim for the volumes before us; and we are of 
opinion that the claim 1s completely made out. ‘This considere 
ation, he tells us, ‘ supported him under the dispondency which 
he felt when the author declined giving him any help to reduce 
his thoughts to form, and even expressed doubts as to the merits 
of his matter.’ ‘I sat down,’ says M. Dumont, ‘to read over 
the most renowned works on the subject, as well as those of 
inferior note ; [ rose from their perusal, and did not hesitate ta 
offer this production to the public.’ With those who know 
the excellence of M. Dumont’s judgment, and his ingenuous- 
ness, this testimony will have the greatest weight. 


«I once was tempted,’ he moreover informs us, ¢ to collect together 
all that was scattered m the Spirit of Laws on the subject of punish- 
mentsand rewards; and I found that this collection would not have filled 
more than ten or twelve pages, We see hence what foundation there 
was for D’Alembert’s extravagant assertion, so often repeated in 
France, gue Montesquieu a tout dit, qu’il a tout abrégé, parce qu'il 4 
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tout vu*. Amid many thoughts either vague ar loose, and some that are 
erroneoug, we meet with others which are judicious and eg as 
in all that we have of this illustrious writer ; but how far do his re- 
marks fall short’ of a Theory of Punishments! ‘This was not the 
principal object of his work, and ee could be more unjust than 
to criticise him for nat doing that which he had no intention ta 
erform, 

‘ In this career, Beccaria did more. He first examined the efficacy 
of punishments by their effects on the mind of the sufferer ; and he 
submitted to calculation the force of the motives which impel the in- 
dividual to the commission of crimes, and that of the counter-motives 
which law ought to oppose to them. This species of analysis was 
less the cause of this author’s great success, than the courage with 
which he attacked long received errors, and that humane eloquence 
which diffuses a lively interest over his work: but he is wanting in 
method, follows no general principle, only touches the most import. 
ant questions, and discreetly avoids those practical discussions, which 
would have discovered how little he knew of jurisprudence as a science, 
In his work, he professedly prosecutes two distinct objects, namely 
crimes and punishments ; with them he occasionally blends process ; 
and these three vast subjects with difficukty furnish him matter. for a 
yery slender volume. In the numerous writings on the same subject 
which have followed, I have not found one theory of punishments 
which fulfilled its pramise, and which could serve as a general 
guide,’ 


M. Dumont observes that, in the former publication of Mr. 
Bentham, edited by him +, the Theory of Punishments was only 
sketched ; and in regard to criminal law, it was, he says, the 
general map of a country, of which the topography 1s here 
presented. He informs us that, in order to avoid references, 
and to render the present work more complete in itself, he has 
borrowed some chapters from that performance: but that a 
new form has been given to them, and considerable additions 
made tothem, The present volumes have not, we learn, been 
compiled wholly from manuscripts, but some of the parts have 
alfo been supplied from a pamphlet published by Mr. Bentham 
several years ago. ‘That tract is, at present, we believe, very 
little known. — Having stated, with remarkable distinctness, the 
part which he has borne in the present preduction, the editor 
assures his readers ¢ that it is not his own work that he gives 
them, but, as completely as the nature of the thing would per. 
mit, the work of Mr. Bentham ; and that the latter, having 


declined to execute any of the labour of the publication, bew 


cause the revision would have taken more time than was con-~ 





* Montesquieu said every thing, and abridged every thing, because 
he saw every thing. : 
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sistent with his other occupations, he has authorized the 
Editor to state that the changes which he should have made 
would only have affected the form of the work : that in regard 
to its foundation, his sentiments have not changed : but, on the 
contrary, that time and reflection have added new force to 
them.’ 

We have already mentioned M. Dumont’s candid acknowlege- 
ment that the first of these volumes, however important may 
be its object, is by no means attractive. ‘I have felt this 
myself,’ he says, ‘during my labours on it; and in order to 
persevere, I had often to struggle with myself. The reader 
must be content with a philosophical interest. A description 
and examination of punishments in a systematic series admits 
not of variety of style, and supplies no pictures to delight the 
imagination.’ ‘ Happily,’ he adds, ‘the subject of rewards, 
which occupies the second of these volumes, conducts the 
reader through more agreeable paths by means of its novelty, 
and by the displays which it exhibits of virtue, of talents, and 
of services. He must be aware that, when he takes up these 
volumes, he enters on the Tartarus and the Elysium of legisla- 
tion: but, if he enters Tartarus, it is in order to mitigate its 
torments.’ 

Volume I. is divided into five books. The first treats of 
general principles connected with punishments ; the second con- 
siders punishments themselves, and discusses those which are 
corporal ; thethird relatestothose punishments which the author 
denominates privative; the fourth, to punishments which he 
considers as misapplied ; and the fifth, to complex punishments. 
So vigorous and original are the thinking powers of Mr. Ben- 
tham, that, while considering the subject even generally, and al- 
though following such men as Montesquieu and Beccaria, he 
strikes out several new roads which lead to important and use- 
ful discoveries. ¢ The notion generally entertained of punishe , 
ment,’ says Mr. B. ‘is very clear, but not sufficiently definite,’ 
since it does not distinguish with precision the act of punish. 
ing, from many acts which in certain respects resemble it. 
The reason for stating all that is included in the act of punish- 
ing, is in order that we may see what it excludes.’ To punish, 
in its most general sense, he defines to be ‘to inflict an evil, 
having a direct intention in regard to such evil, by reason of 
some act which appeared to have been done or omitted.’ ¢ Legal 
punishments’ he defines to be ¢ evils inflicted according to juri- 
dical forms on individuals convicted of some injurious act for- 
bidden by the law, with the intent of preventing like acts. 
This definition, besides the ideas contained in the notion of 


punishment in the abstract, includes the right of punishing, the 
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end of punishing, and the application of it.2 The origin of 
this right he asserts to be ‘ the same with that of all the other 
rights of government : without the right of punishing, we can 
conceive of no other right, whether of government or of an 
individual : it is the sanction of all the others.’ He denies that 
this right is bottomed on conserit, which he regards as a faction 
not less dangerous than ill founded. It is the greater utility 
or rather the necessity, according to him, which justifies punish- 
ment. 

‘In the “ Treatises on Legislation,” crimes were divided into four 
classes, and the same division is here made of punishments. The 
classification is the same, because punishments as well as crimes affect 
the person, his property, his reputation, and his condition in life : 
both originate in man’s free agency. The same points which society 
exposes to the delinquent, he himself exposes to the law. The evils 
do not differ in their nature, but the difference is in their adjuncts ; 
crime is forbidden by the law, and punishment is its creature.’ 


When a punishment is applied to the body, it is termed 
corporal; and when it bears on property, or reputation, or 
condition in life, it may be considered as privative. In the 
latter case, it occasions losses, and ordains forfeitures. 

Treating of ‘the End of Punishments,’ the author observes : 


‘ When a crime is brought to the cognizance of the magistrate, 
two considerations ought to occupy his mind, the one preventive, the 
other reparative of the crime. The preventive is two-fold, as it re- 
gards the individual injured and the public. Punishment is solely to 
be considered as a sacrifice to the public welfare, and in no respect 
as an act of particular vengeance. As it regards the delinquent, its 
view is to incapacitate, to reform, or to intimidate. When the 


crime is of great magnitude, incapacitation is rhe San of a 
less size, elect or intimidation is the object. en sufficient 
attention has been paid to the future, the reparation of the injury is to 
be considered ; and compensation is to be made to the injured person. 
Pecuniary mulcts are well contrived means, when they suit, because 
they operate as a punishment on the offender, and reward the injured 


party.’ 

No objection can be made to this observation, although it 
points to a defect in our criminal laws, which never assign the 
mulct to the individual, but invariably allot it to the public. 

In discussing his subject generally, the author gives a chapter 
en the Expence of Punishment. ‘This is doubtless a new but 
an ingenious way of considering it. For the expressions of a 
mild and vigorous punishment, which have been hitherto cur- 
rent, Mr. B. purposes to substitute economical and costly 5 object- 
ing to the former terms as savouring of partiality, and prefer- 
ring the latter as referring to calculation and reasoning, which 


@ught alone to be the guides in these matters. 
All 
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All punishments, the author justly observes, are a loss to the 
state, and create an” pence at which it seeks to effect the pre- 
vention of crimes. He points to a very just distinction between 
+he real and the apparent costs of punishments. ‘¢ The rea 
cost is the whole of the evil of punishment; the apparent is 
that which it holds in the estimation of the community ; that 
which is occasioned by publicity and stage-effect.’ The appa- 
rent, as distinguished from the real, he considers ¢ as being all 

profit. The real cost he would have as small and the apparent 
as great as possible : ‘ but the real cost must be in part incurred, 
because without it there can be no apparent. Yet the appa- 
rent is the essential, since all that does not appear is lost, ex- 
cept for the delinquent himself.’ As an example of the appa- 
rent cost, he instances hanging in efhgy.— He advances the 
following maxims with regard to the measure of punishment. 
‘ A punishment should appear to the mind at once in all its 

arts. It should be one which is easily recollected, and one 
of which the apparent exceeds the real cost.’—— All that is said 
in this chapter, on the subject of public executions, is highly 
worthy of attention. 

_ On the measuge of punishments, also, we meet with many 
valuable and original observations. ‘The author says ‘that 
‘Montesquieu and Beccaria direct men to find the proportions 
between crimes and punishments, without themselves taking a 
single step for the attainment of that desirableend. < It is,’ he 
remarks, ‘no doubt an excellent maxim: but clothed, as it is 
left by them, in general terms, it is more edifying than instruc- 
tive. Nothing has hitherto been done to shew in what this 
proportion consists ; nor have any rules been given by which 
we may determine what punishments ought to be applied to 

articular crimes.’ In supplying this capital defect, the powers 
of Mr. Bentham for disquisitions of this nature appear in all 
their force. 

He very properly combats the notion that the temptation to 
commit the offence ought to mitigate the punishment; and he 
states as his first rule, what is obviously indisputable, ¢ that 
the evil of the punishment must outweigh the advantage pro. 
mised by the crime.’ He secondly lays it down that, if the 
crime indicates a habit, ¢ the profit of repeated commissions, 
and not of a single act, is to be set in the balance, in order to 
find the due measure of the punishment.’ He adds, thirdly, 
that, if the profit of the crime be certain and immediate, ¢ the 
evil of the punishment must be enhanced in order to counter- 
balance its delay and uncertainty.’ The observations of the 
author.on the certainty of punishments, and the importance 


of their following closely the commission of crimes, do not the 
less 
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less deserve the atterition of the reader because they have been 
made and urged before. When it is argued that the utmost 
precision ought to be introduced in the enactments of criminal 
laws, it has never been pretended that discretion can by such 
means be wholly superseded : after all our endeavours of this 
sort, much must be still left to such discretion ; and more, we 
should think, than would be denied by conscientious and fal- 
lible men, had we not lately seen such men stepping out of 
their province to desire that many of our laws should be nomi- 
nal, and that the liberties and lives of men in all such cases 
should depend on discretion. 

Mr. B.’s sixth rule is that the same punishment cannot be 
inflicted for the same offence on all delinquents without ex- 
ception. Regard must be paid to the circumstances which 
affect the sensibility; and, he observes, the same nominal 
pains are not for different individuals the same real pains. 
The same pecuniary punishment, which will.not be felt by a 
rich man, will be the ruin of a poor one. ‘The same ignomi- 
nious pain, which would utterly disgrace a person of consi- 
derable rank, would not be even a blot on a man of inferior 
condition. The same imprisonment which would be the ruin 
of a man of business, the death of an aged person, or an eter- 
nal disgrace to a female, would to people in other circum- 


stances be altogether a trivial matter : 


‘ The limits of punishments are more clearly marked on tlie side 
‘of the too /ight than on that of the too heavy. The too light is more 
easily seen ‘than the foo heavy. We readily discern what will not 
‘suffice, but do not so clearly see what exceeds. After all, we must 
be contented with an approximation. Irregularities in the force of 
temptations oblige the legislator to render the punishment more heavy 
than that which would be requisite for the generality of men. It is 
the violence of the passions, rather than their ordinary state, against 
which we are to provide. : 

‘ It may be alleged that the greatest danger is on the side of the 
punishment being too light, because it would thus become ineffica- 
cious: but error in this way is very unlikely to happen, the slightest 
attention will discover it, and it is easily remedied. The error on the 
side of the too heavy is the bent of the human mind, and of legisla- 
tors, whether it arises from antipathy or from want of due compassion 
for men who are considered as vile and dangerous.’ 


The same part of the volume includes a very ingenious 
chapter on the desirable qualities of punishments. Those 
which the author enumerates are divisibility, certainty and 
equality, commensurability, analogy to the crime, exemplariness, 
economy, remissibility, ihe taking away ‘the power of hurting, 
a tendency to reform, convertibility into profit, simplicity of de- 
nomination, and popularity, by which last the author states er 
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self to mean their not being hostile to public feeling and senti« 
ment. 

Under the head of equality, he justly censures the confiscaa 
tion of personals, which is so frequent in our criminal code. 
To some individuals, he observes, it is entire ruin, while to: 
others it is scarcely any grievance. — Great stress is very pro- 
perly laid on rendering punishments exemplary. — On the sub- 
ject of economy, the author quotes Filangieri as stating that the 
prisons of Naples usually contain about 40,000 persons, whose 
labour is lost to the state ; and who constitute, he observes, 
nearly as great a number of hands as the largest manufacturing 
town in England employs. — ‘The remarks on infamous punish- 
ments, and promiscuous imprisonment, are not new, but infinitely 
important, and ably stated. —We agree with the author in 
thinking that the denomination of a punishment is a matter of 
no light importance. In this respect, he censures the terms 
capital felony, and felony without benefit of clergy: but it may be 
observed, although it may not be very material, that these are 
denominations of a crime, and not of a punishment. 

To the advocates of the sanguinary code, we would recom- 
mend a passage of the author, in which he is treating of the 
popularity of punishments : 

¢ What is it,’ he asks, ¢ that renders punishments unpopular? It 
is the bad choice that is usually made : the more the code is com 
formable to the rules now laid down, the more it will secure the — 
estimation of the sage, and the approbation of the people. The pur 
nishments will be found to be just and moderate: their congruity, 
their analogy with the crimes, and their regular gradations, their core 
responding in lightness or in aggravation with the crimes, will be per- 
ceived and acknowleged. ‘This sort of merit is on a level with the 
lowest understanding ; and nothing so strongly impresses the idea of a 

aternal rule, or is so well adapted to inspire general confidence, and 
to render public opinion in harmony with government.’ 


_ Mr. B. admits that no punishment can unite all the desirable 
qualities of which he has given us acatalogue. In great crimes, 
we must have principally in view their being exemplary and 
analogous: while in smaller crimes, the idea cf economy and 
the reformation of the delinquent ought to prevail. When 
*-the offence is against property, the punishment must be such as 
yields profit, in order that the party injured may receive re- 
aration.— We have before remarked that in this respect the 
frame of the English criminal law is eminently defective, since 
jt never gives to the party injured the mulcts which it inflicts. 
_’ When the author speaks of the popularity of a criminal code, 
he is not to be understood as meaning that any deference should 
be paid to the capricious will of the multitude: but he con- 
aay tends, 
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tends, and, we think, properly, that in a code of punishments 


the sentiments and even in some cases the prejudices of the 


public are not to be disregarded. ‘ To demonstrate,’ he 
says, ¢ that an institution is conformable to the principle of 
public utility is to shew, as far as the matter is susceptible of 
proof, that the people ought to loveit. Will they in fact love 
it? They would love it if they were always governed by this 
paramount principle: but that requires a degree of civilization 
to which no people have yet attained. Among nations the 
most advanced, and even in the superior classes, what ayti- 
pathies and prejudices prevail, which are wholly without founda- 
tion; antipathies towards certain offences, without any refe- 
rence to the evils which result from them; and prejudices 
against certain punishments, without any regard to their suit- 
ableness.’ —. ¢ Capricious objections to punishment,’ he adds, 
‘ range under one or another of these four heads, /iberty, decency, 
religion, or humanity ; not that they are really drawn from these 
respectable sources, but from the abuse of their hallowed 
names.’ The objections drawn from /iberty to the scheme of 
penitentiary houses he describes as being of this sort. In an- 
other part of this work, he reasons against capital punish- 
ments: but he here very ably refutes the arguments derived 
from religion against them. Religion, ill understood, he ob- 
serves, has often presented obstructions to the execution of 
penal laws ; and the asylum which in some countries temples 
afforded to criminals, he considers as a leading abuse of this 
kind. ¢ Theodosius I. forbad all criminal proceedings during 
Lent ; assigning as his motive that judges ought not to punish 
criminals at a season in which they themselves beseech from 
God the pardon of their own offences. Valentinian I. made 
alaw that all prisoners, except those charged with the higher 
crimes, should be set at liberty at Easter ; and Constantine 
restricted the imprinting of stigmas on the face, because 
it was contrary to nature to wound the majesty of the 
human countenance. —The majesty of the countenance of a crimi- 
na! adds the author. — ‘The inquisition, says Bayle, con- 
demned heretics to the flames, in order not to violate the 
maxim, * Ecclesia non novit sanguinem.” 
Under the head.of Humanity, we meet with this passage: 


_ © 1 reject sentiment as a judge in regard to the fitness of a punish- 
ment. I do not reject her as the first monitor of reason. Suppose 
that a penal enactment makes our feelings revolt, this is not a sufficient 
round for condemning it, but it is a motive for scrutinizing it atten- 
tively. fit deserves our antipathy, we shall soon discover ieipitiaabe 
rounds for that antipathy : we shall perceive that the punishment is 
not well adapted, or that it is superfluous, or is not in proportion to the 
' ‘Rev. Dec. 1811. Cec crime, 
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crime, or that it produces more mischief than it prevents. We shall 
thus discover the hinge of the error. Sentiment set reflection at work, 


and reflection deteés the vice of the law.’ 


The analogy between crimes and punishments is a fine 
thought: this was suflicient to secure for it Montesquieu’s fa- 
vour: but its barrenness, as a source whence to deduce punish- 
ments, is shewn by Mr. Bentham’s reaponing and more effect- 
ually by his example} for he ‘has, although not very consist- 
ently with himself, suggested some punishments on this 
basis. They are those which we least approve in this work, 
and such as we think are not admissible into a practical code: 
in truth, they are so regarded by the author himself, and only 
proposed by him in the way of illustration. Mr. Bentham’s 
observations on this head are in his best manner.—Of the same 
description are those which he makes on retaliation. Punish- 
ments hence drawn, he says, may suit a vindictive ‘people. 
Mohammed found them established among the Arabs, and has 
consecrated them in the Koran in a strain of eulogium which 
gives us the measure of his knowlege in matters of legislation : 
«© ye who have a heart, you will find in retaliation, and in 
the fear which it inspires, the safety of your days.” (Chap ii. Of 
the Cow.) ‘ Be it that it was weakness or ignorance,’ says the 
author, ‘he flattered a prevailing error which he ought to have 
combated.’ 

So important are Mr. Bentham’s observations on the vices 
and defects of our system of imprisonment and on our prac- 
tice of transportation, and so admirable are the improvements 
which he has suggested under the first of these heads, that we 
are induced, in order to do them greater justice, to adjourn 
our account of them to another article, which will also contain 


an account of the author’s system of rewards. 
[To be continued. ] Je 0. 
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Bene splendid and useful biography, a great and marked- 
distinction subsists. ‘The lives of kings and heroes ma 
furnish much to dazzle and captivate: but we must Sint’ 
to the history of more ordinary beings for circumstances. that 
are applicable to the generality of mankind. In. the memoirs 
of such men as Dr. Adam, though little occurs that is‘ attrac- 
| tive to individuals who read for mere amusement, we find those 
facts recorded which are of infinite value to the young aspiring 
» mind, 
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mind. We ate here made. to view .the. difficulties. which ge- 
nerally oppress persons in’ the ‘lower ‘classes of. life who. are 
ardent in the pursuit of knowlege:and celebrity,; and they are 
taught that -self-denials must be practised. before they can I each 
the point at, which they aim.,, Milton talks,of ‘ spurning, dé: 
lights and living laborious days :” but to Jaborious hungry day 
must be often added, before a youth born in obscurity can 
emerge from it, and reap the fruits of toilsome and persevering 
study. It gave us satisfaction to find that the present bio- 
grapher has not thrown a veil over that period in which his 
hero struggled with poverty, and was indeed a very poor 
scholar. In some other parts of the narrative, we could have 
excused him had he been more brief; since, while he has in- 
dulged the inclinations of friendship to an extent which may 
have been very gratifying to the feelings of his own mind, we 
much quéstion whether the warmth of his colouring will not 
subject him to the charge of unwarrantable partiality in a work 
that is intended for general perusal. He might have vindicated 
Dr. Adam with more mildness; and, as the Doctor’s indiscre- 
tion in one instance is acknowleged, some allowance ought to 
be made for those who were of an opposite party. 

Alexander Adam was the son of a small farmer, in the parish 
of Rafford, in the county of Moray. He was born in June 
1741, and was educated at the parochial school, where his 
regularity and diligence recommended him to the favour of the 
master. His proficiency in classical learning was deemed so 
considerable, that he was advised to try for one of the 
annual bursaries, or exhibitions in the University of Aberdeen : 
but this attempt involved ‘him in a mortifying disappointment, 
which was, however,. lessened to him by the attention of his 
school-master Mr. Fiddes. This first rebuff served only to re- 
double his industry ; and perhaps at this time he formed that 
fixed deterinination which marked his future character. ¢ Ad- 
verse events, the biographer judiciously observes, ¢ make a 
favourable impression on some minds, by superinducing that 
firmness and perseverance which‘often rear the fair fabric of 
fame and fortune.’ - eupenie 

About the beginning of, 1758, inhis 17th year, yoyng Adam 
was encouraged’ ta go to Edinburgh ;-and to enable himself 
to. prasecute :his studies inthe University; he undertook the 
duties of..a private tutor., Iti was at this period of his career 
that -he encountered the: most trying. hardships; and this is 
the portion of his life which, for the:reasons given at the be- 
ginning of the article, we shal] hold wp to notice ; 
.* His studies were continued ‘with ‘unremitting vigour, and his 
filancés «ere so straitened, in his anxiety to go forward = 
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the grand object of his career, he even abridged his portion of the 
necessaries of life. He entered the logic class in the University of 

Edinburgh on the 4th November 1758; and about the same time 

began to assist young Mr. Maconochie, in that capacity which is 

commonly styled @ private teacher. For his services, he received 

only one guinea in three months ; yet, as he had no other method of 
raising a sixpence, he contrived to subsist upon this sum, and im a 

manner which will now appear incredible. He lodged in a small 

room at Resta/rig, in the north-eastern suburbs ; and for this accom- 

modation he paid fourpence per week. All his meals, except dinner, . 
uniformly consisted of oatmeal made into porridge, together with 

small-beer, of which he only allowed himself half-a-bottle at a time, 

When he wished to dine, he purchased a penny-loaf at the nearest 

baker’s shop ; and, if the day was fair, he would dispatch his meal 

in a walk to the Meadows, or Hope Park, which is adjoining to 

the southern part of the city; but, if the weather was foul, he had 

recourse to some long and lonely stair, which he would climb, eating 

his dinner at every step. By this means all expence for cookery was 

avoided, and he wasted neither coals nor candles; for, when he was 

chill, he used to run till his blood began to glow, and his evening 

studies were always prosecuted under the Bar of some one or other 

of his companions. These anecdotes of Mr. Adam’s college-life 

were communicated to the author by Mr. Luke Fraser, late one of 

the masters of the High School, who was at the logic class with Mr. 

Adam, and Mr. Blair of Avontown, now President of the Court of 

Session. ‘The youths of Scotland have hitherto been remarkable for: 
parsimony and perseverance ; but no man was ever more completely 

under the influence of a virtuous emulation than Mr. Adam. ‘The 

particulars of his conduct which are here related, have not been ex- 

ag gerated in any manner; for he frequently told the same story to. 
his pupils. At a convivial meeting between Mr. Adam and Mr. 

Fraser, the latter, who was very sceptical as to Mr. Adam’s parsimo- 

ny, took the trouble of bringing together upon paper the various items 

of his friend’s expenditure, and actually found that in six months it 

did not amount to two guineas ! !? 


This economy, we may venture to say; was almost unpre- 
cedented. It has been asserted that Dr. Johnson, at one period 
of his life, subsisted on fourpence a day: but this was consi- 
derably more than young Adam spent :— some allowance, 
however, must be made for the different prices of articles in 
London and in Edinburgh. Having no money for pleasure, 
Mr. Adan¥s whole time was passed in study; and as the trea- 
sures of his mind increased, he became qualified for situations 
of profit, In 1761 he was elected Master of Watson’s Hos- 
pital; and during the three years of his residence in this situ- 
ation, it is stated that he read the entire histories of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, as well as all the works of Cicero — 
and Livy. An indefatigable scholar, as soon as his value be-— 


comes known, is sure to make progress. Commencing in 1764 
an 
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‘an assistant in the High School, in the course of three years he 
was appointed to act in the capacity of Rector: 


‘ In the beginning of 1767, Mr. Matheson, who gontinued to be 
Rector of the High School, finding that his infirmities incapacitated 
him from discharging the duties of his class, signified an intention of 
retiring. Mr. Adam was accordingly brought forward in. Mr. Ma 
theson’s place, and one-half of the Rector’s salary was assigned to 
him for the time during which he should be employed. In this 
manner he acted for one year, till, by the exertions of Provost Kin- 
caid, it was stipulated that Mr. Adam’s allowance should be raised, 
upon condition of his undertaking to fill his situation for three years, 
in case of Mr. Matheson’s protracted incapacity. If he recovered, it 
was understood that he had power to resume the complete charge ; 
but if that did not happen to be the case within the stipulated period, 
Mr. Adam was to be named Rector conjointly with Mr. Matheson. 
The latter event having occurred, the rectorship was, in the early 
part of 1771, left to Mr. Adam, who renounced, during the life of 
Mr. Matheson, the salary which he received from the Town of 
Edinburgh, and which at that time amounted only to a few shillings 
above 301. To this he added 2ol. a-year from his own emoluments. 
These deductions proved a considerable drain upon his income, as 
his class was then but thinly attended, and his predecessor survived 
upwards of twenty years after this transaction. 

¢ But these were matters of subordinate importance to the effects 
which this arrangement produced upon Mr. Adam’s progress in the 
world. He was now placed at the head of a seminary which was 
susceptible of much improvement. Its respectability was raised, 
under his auspices, to an unprecedented pitch ; and, by his exertions 
arising out of his connection with it, he erected a lasting monument 
of his talents and industry. We have therefore arrived at an epoch 
in the history of his life.’ 


From this period to his death, Dr. Adam continued Rector 
ef the High School. For the able manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this laborious situation, he was honoured 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws; and it was here that, in 
addition to his Latin Grammar, (the subject of so much con- 
tention,) he published his Roman Antiquities, Summary of 
History and Geography, Classical Biography, &c., works which 
enabled him to taste of the profits of authorship, and made 
him known in the world. It may be truly said that these pub- 
lications are more indicative of learned labour than of genius: 
but they are useful, and such as might have been expected 
from a profound pedagogue. | | 

Of Dr. Adam’s domestic history, very little is related, and 
that little is given with studied obscurity. As the passage 1s 
short, we extract it: , 

‘ He was twice married, and had children by both connections. 
For one of his sons he felt a remarkable attachment, and indeed the 
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boy possessed all those amiable qualities which rendered the Doctor 
an object of general esteem. It is. much to be regretted that his 
domestic sbbaforts were abridged in his declining years, and that he 


; qeerved frofitone individual, who shall be nameless, less than an or- 


ary portion of that attention which was always shewn to. him even 


by strangers, and of that regard which he never failed to excite, even 


‘By those unimportant “manifestations of his benevolence which were 
called forth in the moments of casual intercourse.’ 


’ If, however, we are presented with no family-anecdotes, we 


‘have very long details of Dr. Adam’s contention about the use 


of his Grammar in the High School ; and of his ¢ persecution,’ 


‘as it is called, on account of the freedom with which he pro- 


claimed his political opinions during his lessons to his pupils. 
We are not disposed here to enter into the merits of Dr. Adam’s 
and'those of Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar ;_nor to inquire how 
far prejudice operated in the breasts of the Rector’s opponents : 
but, as no steps were taken against him for persevering in the use 
of his own Grammar, notwithstanding the decision of the Ma- 
gistrates and Town-Council, we cannot think that he had any 
ground to complain of severity. As to politics displayed out 
of place, or in lectures to his pupils, we can also say little, be- 
cause we know not the full amount of this sin of indiscretion in 
Dr.Adam. It is admitted that he employed some obnoxious 
exptessions during the period of general alarm in 1794 and ¢ ; 
and as the very suspicion of democracy was enough, at that 
time, to brand a man’s character with odium, we ate not sur- 
prised that Dr. Adam’s imprudence rendered him a suspected 
character. His biographer endeavours to exonerate him from 
the obloquy under which he then laboured, by shewing that 
his language was not directed against good principles but against 
the conduct of public men; and that his expressed disapproba~ 
tion of Pitt and Dundas, whom he regarded as misleading the 
people, made him very unpopular. Such a political sin as this, 
however, was sufficient to raise up against the Rector a host 
of foes, especially in Scotland, among those who, at that season 
of blind loyalty, identified the monarch with the minister, and 
concluded at once that a man who disliked Mr. Pitt must be 
ready to ‘compass and imagine the death of the King.” Ie 
must be added that, if Dr. Adam was unwise in such disclosures 
of his political opinions, and which we think he was, he acted 
= great self-command as soon as he found that he had given 
offence : 


¢ From that time, he determined to associate with no set of men in 


particular, and to lock those sentiments in his breast, which, had they 


been explained, would have appeared to be in the medium, between 


those odious extremes which prevailed at that period. This was 


certainly . 
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certainly acting a very decided part, though it did not tend to lead 
him within the devastating influence of either of the vortexes which 
whitled: on the right hand and on the left. It was truly a decided 
step, 80 far as he was personally concerned. It was an exertion which 
cost him very dear, and which, the author of this memoir perceived, 
had evidently given a’ strong tinge to*-Dr. Adam’s mind for all the 


retaining years of his life.’ 


The biographer is very anxious to rescue the character of 
his deceased fried from the imputation of principles adverse 
to the constitution. He assures us that Dr. Adam’s § political 
tenets were most liberal ;? that they were not the vagaries of a 
_ pedant, who derived his notions from Plato or Cato, but that 

‘ he drew his conclusions from a sttict reference, hot only to 
the spirit of the times, and of the present race of men, but, in 
a patticular mariner, to the talents and propensities of those 
who held the teigns of government in their hands.’ Not con- 
tented with the bare vindication of his friend, the author pro- 
nounces a general condemnation of that illiberal ‘spirit which 
was, alas! too prevalent at the era to which this part of the 
fiarrative refers. ‘ Nothing is so abominable (fays he) as brand- 
ing with republicanism every honest man who loves his country, 
and hates corruption, which eats into its very vitals.’ 

Such was the success of Dr. Adam as Rector or Head 
Master of the High School, and such were the profits resulting 
from his publications, that he became ‘ moderately affluent.’ 
His easy circumstances, however, neither generated luxurious 
habits, nor made him grow penurious. He continued to rise 
early, to be regular in his exercise, and patient in study ; and 
in promoting the plan for providing for the widows of school- 
masters in Scotland, he was truly liberal. | 

The last work on which Dr. Adam was employed was a 
Latin Dictionary: but in this he was not enabled to proceed. 


beyond the letter C. : 
© On Wednesday the 13th of December, while attending his class, 


ré Adam was seized with an alarming indisposition which had every 
_ appearance of apoplexy, and increased so much that he was forced ta: 
leave the school, supported by his intimate and deserving friend Mr, 
Gray. Whien the Doctor reached home, he went to bed, and. fell 
into a:sound sleep, which appeared to have arrested the progress of. 
therdiséase, for he was afterwards able to walk about his room. He 
continued apparently in a‘convaléscent state till Saturday; when he — 
‘was again attacked by an alarming return of the apoplectic symptoms. 
Their continuation was distinctly indicated by pains in the head, and a 
slight stupor, till they ended in dissolution at about dine o’clock on the | 
morning of Monday 18th‘December 1809, at the age of 68.. During. , 
the’ last day$ of his life, Dr. Adam expressed no presentiment of 
Ueath, nor did he seem to be influenced by any of those feelings of 
eee Cc4 anxiety 
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anxiety which are commonly believed to occupy the mind in our dying 
hours.’ 


This account of his death is followed by a sketch of his person 
and character : 

‘ His external appearance was that of a scholar who dressed neatly 
for his own sake, but who had never incommoded himself to comply 
with fashion in the cut of his coat, or in the regulation of his gait. 
Upon the street he, often appeared in a studious attitude, and in 
winter always walked with his-hands crossed and thrust inta his sleeves. 
His features were regular and manly, and he was above the middle 
size. In his well-formed proportions, and in his firm regular pace, 
there appeared the marks of habitual temperance: He must have 
been generally aftractive in his early days, and, in his old apes his 
manners and conversation enhanted the value and interest of every 
qualification. When he addressed his scholars, when he commended 
excellence, or when he was seated at his own fireside with a friend on 
whom he could rely, it was delightful to be near him; and no man 
who had a heart to feel could leave his company without declaring that 
he loved Dr. Adam? 


The manner in which this portrait is sketched throughout 
manifests the partiality of the friend, as well as the ability of 
the artist. Indeed, the zeal of the biographer is so warm 
that he generously confesses that he does not object to risk some 
obloquy in vindicating the character of his hero. He laments 
the scantiness of his materials, and his non-access to the papers 
of the deceased. With feelings of respect he enters on his 
task ; with ability he prosecutes it; and we are disposed to 
believe that it will, to a certain extent, be successful in an- 
swering the end proposed. — Some Scoticisms are discoverable 
in the style, but it is in general creditable to the writer. He 
may be accused of surrendering himself too much to the influ- 
ence of his feelings in speaking of the party which was hostile 
to his friend : but; as he seems to be like the gentleman whe 
“‘ thanked God that he was in a passion,” he may regard us as 
cold-blooded critics for wishing that in an instance or two he 
had been more guarded. 

: | Moy. 


dé. 
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Art. VI. The Remains of Joseph Blacket ; consisting of Poems, — 
_ Dramatic Sketches, —the Times, an Ode, — and a Memoir of his 
Life. By Mr: Pratt. 2 Volumes. Crown 8vo. 16s. Boards. | 
Sherwood and Co; 1811. 


HEART-AFFLICTING publication is here introduced to us by 
44% our old acquaintance, Mr. Pratt. These remains of Joseph 
Blacket will induce all readers of taste and sensibility to regret 


that a flower of such promise should have been so early blasted 5 
that 
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that talents displaying all the marks of genius should only glim- 


mer in the dawn of life, and sink in the darkness of the grave 
before they were ripened to perfection! Melancholy is the 
task of giving to the public the remains of such a youth: but 
how kind, sensible, and benevolent, does the editor appear, in 
the whole of his conduct towards his protégé! Mr. Blacket 


was very fortunate in falling into such hands; and, had not 


death marked this child of the Muses for an early grave, the 
course which Mr. Pratt pursued respecting him would have led 
to that cultivation of his mind which is necessary to stimulate 
genius, to expand its powers, and to prevent that disappoint- 
ment which the discovery of premature intellect too often oc- 
casions. ‘The experienced friend of Mr. Blacket, while capti- 
vated with the striking effusions of his early and uncultured 
muse, and while meditating the noble purpose of elevating him 
from the obscurity to which his birth assigned him, was not 
transported with the romantic idea of serving him by the simple 
expedient of publishing his poems. He knew the fact, of 
which Miss Seward so loudly complains in her Letters, that 
verse is not sufficiently in request to insure a profit to those 
humble votaries of the Muses, who, unnoticed and unprotected, 
offer a volume of poems to the public; he therefore did not 
satisfy himself with sending specimens of Mr. Blacket’s genius 
to the press, but took care to circulate them among his very 
extensive acquaintance, with accompanying explanations, . and 
procured a handsome subscription for the benefit of his young 
friend. ‘The sollicitude with which Mr. P. fostered such pro- 
mising abilities, and “ndeavoured to protract a life which, even 
under all the oppre ’ , of hopeless disease, beamed with celes- 
tial fire, cannot be too much applauded, It appears, from the 
extent of the pecuniary aids which he received from various 
most respectable quarters, and from the clear account which he 
has given of the application of this money, that his heart. 1s 
warm and that his hands are clean; and when we consider that 
the profits of this publication are appropriated to the benefit of 
the young poet’s aged mother and infant child, we more than 
pardon the editor for making the most of these fragments. We 
received pleasure, indeed, from observing the enthusiasm and 
unwearied zeal with which he has prosecuted this ‘ labour of 
love ;” and we are inclined to believe that the sale of this work, 
under the numerous and flattering patronage which he has _ob- 
tained for it, will be equal to his expectations*. 





- 


*<¢ There is not a person,’ says Mr. Pratt, ‘concerned in these 
volumes, of any description, who has not testified a very genérous 
desire and endeavour to promote the aim and end for which they are 


brought before the public.’ Preface, p. 66. Modestly 
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Modestly doubting his own judgment, the. editor, as he in- 
forms us, submitted Mr. Blacket’s MSS. to many. eminent 
literary characters ; ‘not only from a: wish to be strengthened 
in his own sentiments, but, if necessary, td be checked in his 
own enthusiasm.’ We find, afso, thdt ‘he’ was ‘got precipitate 
in calling forth the, powers of this child, of, song. . At one .of 
his earliest interviews, He apprised -him. ‘of the. danger. of 
writing verse,” and cautioned him’ against unadvisedly *¢ leaving 
an useful calling for this idle trade ?” but “as soon as the editor 
was fully convinced that Mr. B. ‘ was able to.strike with effect 
the high-toned lyre of the Dramatic mse,’ he did not. hesitate 
to gratify his thirst for fame.’ He calls his protection. of this 
child of the Muses an experiment. Having formed what, he 
believed to be a well-grounded expectation, ‘he felt it to be. 
a duty to devote as much of his time, and to counsel his 
young friend to dedicate as much of his, in aiiy degtee consist- 
ent with what immediate situation demanded,’ to a trial of 
that genius, ‘ the specific features of which, in the estimation of 
the editor, are energy, magnificence, heroic ardor; and the glow 
of patriotism.’ ba rods 


¢ This plan was pursued ; and the Editor was strongly supported in 
the belief, that, while bringing it into execution, the comparatively 
brief selections, from the mass of early and more recent effusions, 
would exhibit what a highly gifted mind might be able to achieve 
with due encouragement and cultivation. 

‘ That this would have been the result of his longer life, the Editor 
trusts the reader will be clearly of opinion, after a perusal of what is 
now dedicated to public candour. The bud and blossom were fra- 
grant, and full of promise ; and it is fair to infer, that the fruitage 
would have been beautiful and abundant. Indeed, the reader, in his 
progress through these pages, will observe in many places a fulfil- 
ment of those promises. ie 

€ Such was the well-founded expectation—such the animating hope 
at the time of writing the above remarks. 

¢ What remains will be a mournful duty, since it must récord all 
these hopes destroyed, and the interesting object of them mouldering 
in an early grave. The detail will be found interesting ; and after 
taking the counsel of some friends, and thinking much on the mode 
in which it may be most acceptable, the Editor agrees in a general 
opinion, that the most satisfactory way of bringing the ih Milly 
under the eye of the reader, will be by means of Mr. Blacket’s own 
sentiments, given in extracts from his correspondence, so far as they 
describe his personal situation, illustrate his mental occupation, or 
note the progress of the malady that’ terminated iti his death. = 
_ ©This mode will bring both the writer and the man more vividly 

to public view ;.and by thus connecting the materials he has in great 
measure furnished, he will hiteelf become) in’ a mannet, his own 
biographer.’ 5 4) i : | ™ 
From. 
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From this extract,,the reader will perceive that the plan 
which Mr. Hayley adopted in his life of the poet Cowper is 
followed in the present instance. As the editor knew his pro- 
tégé little more than eighteen months, the history of his per- 
sonal acqpaintance needed no long detail ; and letters are amply 
introduced ta supply the place. of narrative, arranged in seven 
distinct Series, and interspersed with small poems. By this 
process, Joseph Blacket becomes, indeed, his own biographer, 
and on his own testimony alone rests the history of his younger 
days. In the early part of the month of January 1809 he intro~ 
duced himseii to Mr. Pratt by a short note, accompanying a Melo- 
Drama, of which he requested his opinion ; and in the month 
following, Mr. P. received a letter containing an account of the 
writer’s birth, parentage, and education, which it may be proper 
that we should transcribe : 
| ‘« Feb. 3. 1809. 

‘ « T was born, 1786, at an obscure village, called Tunstill, in the 
north of Yorkshire, two miles from Catterick, and about five from 
Richmond, a respectable market-town. My father was a day- 
labourer, and had for many years been employed in the service of Sir 
John Lawson, Bart. whose goodness and humanity to the neighbour- 
ing poor render him universally beloved. I was the youngest, except. 
one, of twelve children, eight of whom were living at the time that I 
was first sent to school, which was early m youth, owing to the vil- 
lage school-mistress being very partial to me, and giving me a free 
education. With her I staid until the age of seven; when another 
school being opened by a man, whom my parents thought better able 
to instruct, I was placed by them under his tuition, and continued ta 
write and learn arithmetic till the age of eleven ; when my brothers 
a ladies’ shoemaker, in London, expressed a desire of taking me as 
an apprentice, on the most liberal terms ; namely, to provide me with 
every thing for the space of seven years, an opportunity which my 
parents lost not ; 50, leaving school and bidding adieu to the place of 
my nativity, playmates, &c. I set forward, in the waggon, for London, 
which place I reached. in ten days, was bound by indenture, and com~_ 
menced my trade. My brother, to whom I must give due praise, 
lest I should ferget the little learning I had gathered in the country, 
(which was very trivial, never being farther in arithmetic than. reduc- 
tion, and being capable of reading, as. the villagers thought, tolerably 
well,) frequently kept me at home to write on a Sunday, which, 
though painful to me at that time, was undoubtedly of essential: ser~ 
vice. He is a man who has read much, and has.a good collection of 
hooks, chiefly on. religious. subjects: in perusing which I past my: 
leisure hours, and, before I was fifteen, had read. Josephus, Eusex 
bius’s Ecclesiastical History, Fox’s Martyrs, and: a number: of 
others, from which, L never failed to. gather some know . At 
that time the drama was totally unknown tome, a play: J neither’ 


teen nor, read; in fact, I hadi no. desire, until a juvenile friend, who 
was 
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was in the habit of frequenting the theatres, solicited my * company 
to see Kemble play Richard the third, at Drury-Lane. I went, and 
having seen and soon after read, forgot the cruelties exercised m 
queen Mary’s reign, and left the celebrated Jewish historians and 
others to be cherished by more permanent admirers. .Thus, Sir, did 
the muse of Shakespeare, with a single glance, banish the ideas of Je- 
rusalem’s wars, which memory had Saichilly collected, and awakened 
a desire in my breast to become acquainted with no ‘other’ language 


‘than that of nature. ‘To do which, I frequently robbed my 


illow of its due, and, in the summer-season, would read till the sun 
had far retired, then wait with anxious expectation for his earliest 
gleam, to discover to my enraptured fancy the sublime beauties of 
that great master. And thus did I continue to cultivate, with the 
muse, a friendship, for so I must call it, most dear and congenial to 
my heart, with that divine poet, at all borrowed or stolen hours, until 
the expiration of my apprenticeship, when I became a lodger of the 
brother I had served, but whose wife unfortunately died in a con 
sumption about this period. Her sister, sometime after, I married, 
and lived happy for three years, during which time’ I assiduously 
courted the muse of tragedy, who continued to claim all the atten- 
tion I could spare from my business, which I prosecuted with toler- 
able success, and made triy family comfortable and happy ; but, alas ! 
I soon experienced a sad reverse. In 180%, after'a long illness, I 
lost the wife I so much loved, who fell a victim to the same coms 
plaint as her sister. At that wretched period, to add to my misfor- 
tunes, her sister, who had previously been sent for from the country 
to attend her, was confined to her bed by a raging fever, which de- 

rived her for a considerable time of reason, and nearly of life. 
Judge of my situation, Sir ; a dear wife stretched on the bed of death ; 
a sister senseless, whose dissolution in that state I expected every 
hour; an infant piteously looking round for its mother ; creditors 
clamourous ; friends cold or absent! I then found, like the melan- 
choly Jaques, that, ‘“‘ when the deer was stricken the herd would shun 
him.”? It will not appear strange to you, Sir, when informed that I 
was under the necessity of disposing of every thing, which I actually 
did, and, with the sum, discharged a part of the debts I had un- 


avoidably contracted. After the burial of my wifet+, her sister, thank 
heaven, 


‘«* A little anecdote attaches to this circumstance. When his 
youthful friend cailed on him, he informs me, his brother refused him 
permission, in consequence of the wetness of the season, fearing he 
might catch cold. After supplicating in vain for a long time, he hit 
upon the following expedient, which had the desired effect. He ad- 
dressed a few verses to him, now in my possession, which pleased his 
brother so highly, that he instantly gave him leave to go, together 
with a couple of shillings to defray his expenses : this happened wher 
he was about twelve years of age, and, from this period, he dates his 

assion for the drama, and admiration of Shakespeare. — Editor.’ 

+ ‘ Mr. Blacket’s wife, for a considerable length of time, was. ser’ 
vant to Mr. Boscowen, out of whose family the young poet married 

her. 
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heaven, recovered ; when, sending my little daughter to a kind friend 
at Deptford, where she still remains, I quitted the roof of departed. 
happiness with anguish; and, to alleviate my sufferings, in tedious 
solitude, began to.commit to paper. some of those thoughts which my 


kind friend, Mr. Marchant, introduced to your perusal, and which 


you have had the goodness to examine. 
<< Thus, Sir, [have given a brief sketch of my life, which, lat- 


terly, has been one continued scene of trouble ; but I hope, through 
the medium of your kind friendship, to be enabled so taste once 
more of happiness among my fellow-countrymen, and publicly display 
those ideas and sentiments which, in secret, I have cherished with 
unabating ardour. J. B. 

‘«¢ P, S. I have omitted one thing, Sir, in my memoir, of which 
you may probably wish to be informed, viz. the names of the several 
poets, to the perusal of whose works 1 had dedicated my leisure 
hours, and to whose exalted sentiments I owe the expansion of my 
ideas : for your information on this point, I will here enumerate them, 
— Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Young, Otway, Rowe, Beattie, 
Thompson, &c. together with one volume of Virgil’s /Eneid, with 
which I was much delighted, and read with particular attention ; in- 
deed, one or other of these authors was constantly in my pocket or 
under my pillow. I might add the History of the Heathen Gods, 
and every book that I could either borrow or buy, which I thought 
likely to improve me on any. of my favourite subjects.. I do not 
know, Sir, whether you may not think it wandering from the fe ip 
of my scattered studies to observe, that I have visited most of the 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture ; and from the subjects of the 


artists have collected many ideas, which, probably, otherwise I could 


never have attained.’’ ’” 


To the information conveyed in this letter respecting the 
subject of his memoir, the editor has subjoined the following 


remarks : 





her, She was good-nature and complacency personified ; and, when 
any circumstance called peculiarly for exertion, she was all attention 
and diligence ; this made her an excellent nurse. The disorder of 
which she died, a consumption, had been much in her family, and it 
began with her soon after her marriage, and before the birth of her 


child. She tried her native air (as her husband did afterwards) inef- 
fectually ; and a few months before her death, the Miss Boscowens . 
took a lodging for her near their own residence at Little Chelsea, in _ 


hopes that that air might do her good. There, she could, walk in 
the garden, and the most considerate care was taken she should be 


supplied with any little delicacy the family table afforded. ,As her 


health however continued to decline, she returned to town at her own 


desire, a short time before her decease. On her death-bed, she re- | 


quested another old servant of Mr. B.’s family to take little Mary to 
nurse, which she did with great goodness, though encumbered with a 


yeung family of her own.’ ie 
: . . © Among . 
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¢ Among his posthumous papers I find a letter to one of his con- 
fidential friends, which appears to have been written not more than’ 
two or three months preceding my acquaintante with him. Some 
passages in it exhibit the severest struggles of impulsive talent, and 
give another example of the sad fate of génius,when its propensity over~ 
whelms all other consideration ; loving the very wintehednete It pro. 
duces, rather than attempting to gain health and cemfort by any 
means less arduous, thoug alas! abundantly more easy. Not that 
the subject of this memoir was inattentive to his manual oecupation, 
in which he was assiduous, and as his brother, John Blacket, assures 
me, one of the most excellent in the trade; from which, that he 
might not steal the business hours, he robbed those, which, more par- 
ticularly ina constitution like his, should have been devoted to re- 

lar and Unbroken repose. 

‘ In the afflicting letter above mentioned, he states, that night after 
night, for weeks together, he pursued his darling studies with the 
most resolute determmation, seldom taking or feeling to want, but 
at hasty snatches, either food or sleep. Till pursuing this double 
labour of mind and body by day and night, the pains and penalties 

incident to such excess seized upon his Sane and spirits, and he was 
nearly becoming a sacrifice to a perseverance, which neither want 
nor’ personal suffering could abate. His anxiety to produce some- 
thing, that should be thought worthy of the public, in the form of a 
Drama, appears'to have surpassed all his other cares. His eagerness: 
on’ this‘occasion was pushed to such extremity, that something of the 

Dramatic kind pervades the whole mass of his papers. I have traced 

it'on bills, receipts, backs of letters, shoe-patterns, slips of paper- 

hangings, grocery-wra » magazine-covers, battalion-orders for the 

volunteer corps of St. Pancras in which he served, and on various 
- other scraps, on which his ink could scarcely be made to retain the 

impression of his thoughts : yet most of them crowded on both sides, 
| and much interlined. On one of these fugitive papers he had even 
numbered the lines of each scene of some of his Dramas.’ 


| Our noblest pleasures, those which spring from the exercise 
1 | or the admiration of genius and the practice of benevolence, are 
subject to.the cruellest alloys. So it was in the case before us, 
Scarcely were-the talents of the yourg poet made known, when. 
| it. was discovered that the strength of his body was not equal 
| tothe vigor. of his soul; and that, while his mental abilities were 
| of the: greatest’ promise, his. constitution forbade the hopes. of«, 
life. He: appears, when’ the editor first knew -him,~ to -have. 
been’ itt'a deep decline; and.though’'the utmost: assiduities and* _ 
i kindness were exerted to ‘stop the progress of this alarming ‘ma-“! | 
| lady, — though’ lie was sent to his native air, and supplied with. 
every,comfort by Sit Ralph Mitbanke’s family and others, who. 
were.charmed. by the specimiens of. his abilities,—nothing could. 
arrest.the. progress of this insidious disease ; and after all Mr. 
Pratt’s ‘ day-dreams,’ as he calls them, relative to -his TeCOVETYs:~ 
every‘hope of this event was totally extinguished on the 23d of 
2 August 
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August 1810, on which day, at Seaham, Mr. Blacket tranquilly 
closed"his eyes o Ned W. ~ It-is truly afflicting to read his 
letters, which det ‘the symptoms and the sufferings that pre- 


oe Fes 4 


ceded his:dissolution::-yet, as. Mr, Pratt remarks, a buoyancy of 
spirit. is discoyerahle ugder the .most,depressing circumstances. 
of his malady ;' and,a letter is given .in the-sth series, in which 
he endeavoursto amuse! himself by a:sprightly mode of depict- 
ing his slowly-consuming disease :) *..: 
© Dear Feiend,, air Pee 

‘ Your’s of the 18th afforded me much gratification in the perusal 
and I have only to regret that my. dull, inactive brain, so long sunk in 
lethargic stupor, is. at present. incapable of sending you ‘a wholse- 
some answer—my wit’s diseased.”—Yet I most cordially thank you 
for your kind wishes for my peace and welfare. — May they be 
verified ! | Pistol 


4. avha 


ee 

‘ « T know you will wish as soon as possible, to hear how it. fares 
with your poor friend ; therefore, without more ado, I shall turn 
egotist, and briefly a ¢ plain unwrnished tale deliver ;” in which, though, 
I shall not dwell on moving accidents by flood and field ;’ nor. on 
the ‘ Anthropophagi and men, whose heads do grow beneath their. 
shoulders,’ yet you may expect something to ‘make your knotted, 
and combined locks to parts and each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” So, giving you fair warnings, 

and re-cutting my pen, I:thu3 proceed. 

‘ss Madam, ss Head Quarters, Seaham, Feb. 2d; 1810. 


¢é Since the dispatch of my last, which was forwarded to General’ 
Mentor by my Aidecamp, Count Doublerapp, the whole body under: 
my command has been in a state of the greatest disorder! ands 
though I have indefatigably exerted myself, both night and’ day, to 
guell the mutinies, and establish discipline, I am sorry to state; that: 
every endeavour has proved ineffectual!. However, rest most: as«- 
sured, that no, glittering bauble of ambition, nor promise of un- 
merited greatness, shall make me swerve from my duty! ‘While the 
head exists, the dand shall act in its defence, however rebellious the 
minor powers may prove. You have already received information 
of my unhappy campaign in Yorkshire :——-a campaign that termi- 


nated as fatally, as it commenced gloriously ! 

‘6 The brave spirits, who attended me in that hazardous enter« 
prize, sunk under the accumulating extremes of pleasure and fatigue; 
and the marshes of Tuastill, like those of Walcheren, are the pestis 
lential graves in which my proudest hopes. lic buried !—On my retreat: 
to this place, in order to take up my winter-quarters, I found the 
fort in excellent repair, abundance of provision, and forage.carefully, 





stowed in every little baggage waggon’s pockets*. In fact, I felt. 


fully convinced, that the outer works were impregnable; and, strongly, . 


Qa 
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‘*] allude to the generous lassea, many of whom saved nuts: and 
oranges for me ou my retura to the place of my nativity,’ 


confiding 
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confiding in the heroic valour of my remaining few, mounted in de. ~ 


spite of caution the battlements at midnight ; and, firing a salute, 
in hopes to make the enemy tremble, fixed on their loftiest heights the 
banner of resolution, and descended, laughing at the doubts of Bri- 
gadier Wheezing-cough, who commands my artillery! But, alas! 


‘ Poor mortality ! 
Of what thin silken texture hast thou wove 
Man’s proudest hopes’—See Landscapes in verse by Mentor.’ 


«sé T had no sooner quitted the ramparts, and entered my tent, than 
Field-marshai Fever (whom, previous to my departure for Yorkshire, 
I had cashiered) entered with a battalion of the Hectic Flushes, and 
imperiously made me a prisoner. I remained undera heavy guard till 
midnight, when Colonel Sweat entered with a party of * Icelandic 
friends, and disencumbered me of my fetters. This feat performed, 
he withdrew me to the Western tower, and, for a month, I was 
hourly exposed to hot skirmishes of the most mveterate nature ! but, 
at length, my friends failed me, and I was left one day to march, 
countermarch, move in échélon and charge bayonet, all in three seconds! 
¢ What man dare : — I dared !’ but it meant nothing !—Blister, one 
of my antagonists, gave me three wounds on the breast, at the same 
time one of Prince Eden’s hussars gave me five pills to cool my 
courage! ’T'was madness to fight against such odds ! —I yielded ! 
—They forced me to strip ;—I did so ; when loss of strength in the 
unequal combat consigned me over to the centinel, Sleep ! 

¢ « Thank fortune, I am now on my parole, a piece of service, for 
which I am indebted to Lady * * * * * * *, But the fort is 
still in possession of the enemy; and I am utterly at a loss to know 
whether it will be perfectly repaired this Spring or not; however, 
that rests with the Great General.—Forgive me, I mean not to be 
irreverent ! God foxbid !—This is one of my best evanescent inter- 


vals, and I make the most of it. Madam, I subscribe myself your’s, 
faithfully, J. BLACKET.”’’ 


Proud of the literary rarity which he introduces to the notice 
of the public, Mr. Pratt has certainly made the most of his ex- 
hibition ; and, not a little vain of his office, he introduces every 
incident with a Here you shall see, Ladies and Gentlemen !” 
Taking Mr. Blacket’s humble connections and narrow educa- 
tion into the account, we must confess that he was an extra- 
ordinary youth: but his case is not so very uncommon as it 
may at first be imagined. Pope, though better born than Blac- 
ket, had originally a very confined education ; he did much for 
himself, * making it his principal purpose,” as Johnson says, 
to be a poet ; and though his Ode to Solitude, written before he 
was twelve years old, as his biographer observes, displayed 


“ nothing more than other forward boys have attained, and is_ 


not equal to Cowley’s performances at the same age,’’ his 


¢* Iceland Moss.’ 
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Windsor Forest, written at fourteen, is more replete with ima« 
gination and all the charms of; poetry, and discovers more 
knowlege of human life, than any of Mr. B.’s poems or dramas 
composed at a more adyanced age. ' After what! ‘we have said 
above, we cannot be suspected of a wish to take one flower from 
' the garland which his admiring friend has weaved for him : but 
it is a part of our office not to yield to immoderate praise. ‘The 
Memoir supplies several letters which discover an uncommon 
vividness of intellect, and the poems display all the characters | 
of native genius : but we are to remember that Mr. B. was in 
his 23d year when he first introduced himself to his patron. 
During the short period of his acquaintance with Mr. P., he ! 
| 
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rapidly improved 3, and had his life been preserved, his, mind 
would probably have been stored with knowlege. In the pocm 
intitled «‘ The Bards of Britain,” addressed to Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, on his presenting the author with the “ Cabinet of English 
Poetry,” the different styles of our most celebrated poets are 
very successfully imitated ; and it demonstrates, as the Editor | 
remarks, ‘the accuracy with which the young poet read and 
studied such authors as were within his reach.’ ‘This specimen -.; 
of his powers we should copy, were it not too long for our pur«. : 


pose : but, as it is too extensive, we insert a poem intitled 
' \ , 


‘ REASON’s ADDRESS TO THE Port. | 

‘ Written November, 1808, in Boswell-Court, Devonshire-Streets ' 
I. , 

¢ When Darkness had her sable mantle cast soe 
O’er the proud city, village, hill, and plain ; | 

; 

i 

| 








When Silence only listen’d to the blast, 
| Announcing cheerless Midnight’s sullen reign ; 
¢. 
‘Child of mischance ! by fortune’s fav’rites spurn’dy | 
At distance from the good, the truly great, 
In broken accents my hard lot I mourn’d, ® 
In sighs lamented my -unhappy fate. 7 


¢ By woes surrounded, and by cares oppress’d, | 
The infant products of my pen unknown ; 

No friendly voice to soothe my troubled breasts 
All hopes of happiness, of comfort, flown. } | 


* Then, as my daring pen the task resum’d, 
When my proud bosom felt renew’d desire , 
To paint distress, and my bold hand presum’d 
To‘touch the chords of the dramatic lyre, ie 





‘ Sudden, a voice arrested my design, 
And, clad in bright effulgence, at my side { 
Rev. Dec. 1811, D d 


Appear'’d 
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'€66 Say, what’s the flatt’ring pane; 
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Appear’d a form, majestic and divine ; 
T'was Reason’s self! and thus the goddess cried: 


6. 
¢ «¢ Hold! inconsid’rate !—tempt the task no more ; 
For, freezing Indigence, with icy hand, 
Grasps coldly those who dare, like thee, explore 
The scenes where fairy-fancy waves her wand. 


7. 
‘ « Why should ambition prompt thee to pursue 


The dang’rous path which leads to laurel’d fame, 
Since sad experience daily brings to view 
The varied perils which attend a name. 
8. | 
yrist’s praise, 
Or what the plaudits of the changeful crowd g 
Who with one hand presents a crown of bays, 
And with the other stretches forth a shroud. 





¢« The wreaths Parnassian like meteors fade, 
Tainted by venom’d Envy’s pois’nous breath ; 
And soaring merit strives to clasp a shade, 
In life scarce noted, and unknown in death. 


10. 
«sé Why heave a sigh, then, when gay Fashion’s sons, 
Array’d in trappings which poor Art design’d, 
Float down fair Pleasure’s stream, which wildly runs 
To that vast ocean which engulphs mankind? 


Il. 
¢« Tt matters not, in rags or ermine dress’d, 
Whether in bloating affluence mortals lavey 
Or by distressing indigence oppress’d, 
Since all their glory withers in a grave. 
| 12. 
¢ Know, yonder peasant, in his rustic cot, 
Within whose threshold genius never shone, 
Enjoys more pure contentment in the spot, 
Than gilded courtiers, basking round a throne. 
13. 
¢«¢Tt is not pageantry, or wealth, or pow’r, 
Or all the proudest titles kings bestow, 
Can aid the mortal in affliction’s hour, 
Or snatch his body from the worm below. 
14. 
««¢ Fame’s blazon’d monarchs, who for glory burn, 
And burst the gates of peace with thund’ring force, 
Must be subdued,—all conquer’c ia their turn, 
And leave behind a kingdom and_a corse ! 
15. 
$4 Stern Death’s rude hand, alike, on. spade and crowr, 
Reinorseless seizes and alike destroys ; 
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What then avails or honour or renown, 
Since dust to dust must close ali human joys ! 


16. : 
*« Stretch but thine eye to distant once-fam’d lands, 
Where heroes struggled for immortal fame,— 
There seek, beneath the desolated sands, 
Where temples moulder, for the founder’s name, 
, 17. 
¢ Palmyra’s columns, Egypt’s massive rocks, 
That soaring rise in pyramidic pride, 


The pow’rful architect’s great labour mocks, 
And his proud hopes of endless fame deride. 


18. 
¢« Ruins of greatness,—o’er which fancy roams, 
Serve but to make the wond’ring trav’ller own 
That those who built the eternizing tombs 
Were noble fools, who toil’d to be unknown. 
19. 
¢«¢ To sigh for fame is impious and profane, 
Unworthy of the philosophic mind, 
Whose god-like pow’rs should fortune’s frowns disdain, 
Bless’d in the station which high heav’n assign’d. 


‘ 20. 
¢6¢ O! then unnotic’d in the vale of life, 
Down whieh the fountain of contentment flows; 
At distance from the world’s disastrous strife, - 
Court thou retirement,—and in death repose !”? ” 


Mr. Blacket’s passion was the Dramatic Muse, but we Cait 
afford room for only short extracts from the three dramas 
which occupy a large portion of the second volume. We 
shall, however, quote one of the poems in blank verse, which 
is mentioned as exhibiting the author’s powers in the line of 
declamation and moral reflection : 


¢ Ture Dyina Hors#. 


‘ These lines are not the effect of imagination, indulged in private, 
but were actually written by the side of the animal described, whom 
I discovered, in one of my solitary rambles, near Hampstead, in the 
last struggling agonies of death. August, 1808.—J. B. 


¢ Heav’n ! what enormous strength does Death possess ! 
How muscular the giant’s arm must be 
To grasp that strong-bon’d horse, and, spite of all _' 
His furious efforts, fix him to the earth ! 
Yet, hold, he rises !—no,—the struggle’s vain ; 
His strength avails him not. Beneath the gripe 
Of the remorseless monster, stretch’d at length 
He lies, with neck extended ; head hard press’d 
Upon the very turf where late he fed. | 
Ddz Hi 
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His writhing fibres speak his inward’ pain ¥ 

His smoking nostrils speak his inward fire ! 

Oh, how he glares !—and, hark ! methinks I hear 
His: bubbling blood, which seems to burst the veinss 
Amazement ! Horror ! what a desp’rate plunge ! 
See, where his iron’d hoof has dash’d a sod 

With the velocity of lightning. Ah! 

He rises,—triumphs ;—yes, the victory’s his ! 
No,—the wrestler, Death, again’ has thrown him ! 
And, oh! with what a murd’ring dreadful fall ! | 
—Soft ;—he is quiet. Yet, whence came that groan * 
Was’t from his chest, or from the throat of Death 
Exulting in his conquest ? I know not. 
But, if ’twas his, it surely was. his last : 

For, see, he scarcely stirs.;;soft |! Does he breathe ? 
Ah, no! he breathes no more. ’Tis very strange 
How still he’s now :—how fiery hot,—-how cold ?: 
How terrible,—how lifeless ! all within 

A few brief moments !——my reason staggers ! 
Philosophy, thou poor enlighten’d dotard, 

Who canst assign for every thing a cause, 

Here take thy‘stand beside me, and explain 

This hidden mystery. Bring with thee 

The headstrong atheist, who laughs at heav’ng. 
And impiously ascribes events to chance, 

To help to solve this wonderful enigma ! 

First, tell me, ye proud haughty reas’ners, 

_ Where the vast strength this creature late possess’d 
Flas fled to? How the bright sparkling fire, 
Which flash’d but now from these dim rayless eyes,. 
Has been extinguish’d '—0O ! he’s dead, you say.. 

I know it well :----but, how, and by what means ? 
Was it the arm of Chance which: struck him downs, 
In height of vigour and in pride ef strength, 
To stiffen in the blast? Come, come,, tell me : 
Nay, shake not thus the heads that are enrich’d 
With eighty years of wisdom, glean’d from. books. 
From nights of study, and the magazines 
Of knowledge which your predecessors left.. 
What ! not a word !—TI ask you, once again, 

a How cemes.it- that the won’drous essence, 
Which gave such vigour to these strong-nerv’d limbs,, 

















Has leapt frem. its. closure, and compell’d 

This noble workmanship of Nature thus 

To sink into a cold inactive clod ? 

Nay, sueak not of thus cowardly !——~-Poor fools,. 

Ye are as destitute of information 

As is the lifeless subject of my thoughts! 

—The subject of my thoughts ;—yes,—there he lies; 
As free from life as if he ne’er had liv’d. 


Where arc his friends, and where his old acquaintance, 
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‘Who borrow’d from him strength, when, in the yoke, 
"With weary pace, the steep ascent they climb’d? 
‘Where are the gay companions of his prime, 
Who with him ambled o’er the flow’ry turf, 

And, proudly snorting, pass’d the way-worn hack 
With haughty brow ; and, on his ragged coat, 
Look’d with contemptuous scorn? Oh, yonder see, 
Carelessly basking in the mid-day sun, 

They lie, and heed him not :—little thinking, 
While there they triumph in the blaze of noon, 
How soon the dread annihilating hour 

Will come, and Death seal up their eyes, 

Like his, for ever! Now, moralizer, 

Retire! Yet first proclaim this sacred truth ; 
Chance rules not over Death; but, when a Fl 
Falls to the earth, ’tis heav’n that gives the blow !” 


The three theatrical pieces, here called Sketches of Dramas, 
are intitled, * The Chieftain’s Return, or Perfidy punished,” 
in three acts; The Libertine Lovers,” a comedy, in five 
acts ;” and “* The Earl of Devon, or the Patriots,” a tragedy 
in five acts. In each of these, the dramatic powers of the 
author are conspicuous, particularly in the last, which contains 
some animated passages glancing at the present state of our 
country. Redford, the Earl of Devon, says, addressing his 
soldiers, whom he was leading against the invading Danes : 

% Ours is not a war 
Of mad ambition, for extended power 3 
We are not hired to gratify the rage 
Of a proud tyrant thirsting for dominion 1 
A cause more glorious calls us to the field 
‘Than e’er drew vengeance from insulted honour ! 
AA cause, — which bmds together, in one tie, 
The peasant and his lord, —-the prince and subject, — 
Our right, —our lives, — our property, — our homes, — 
Are what we fight for, — what we will preserve ! 
Now on, my brothers, —— and, by valiant deeds, 
Leave to posterity a noble instance 
What English spirits are! that, whenever 
An envious despot shall invade her shores, 
Her gallant sons, all emulous and brave, 
Taught by our great example how to act, 
May, arm’d with vengeance, rush upon their foes, 
Hurl swift destruction on their impious heads, 
And blast the laurels they have elsewhere won !? 

Besides these Sketches of Dramas, we are informed that two 
other pieces, which in course must be more complete, are in 
their progress to the stage. Mr. Pratt has truly called these 
productions shetches, and justly observed on them, in a letter to 
the author, that ¢ there are great inequalities in them ;’ that 
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the measure is often broken ; and adding also that ‘there was 
no punctuation throughout.’ The latter defect has been sup-~ 
plied : but how much more correction and polish the composi- 
tion wanted may be seen from a few examples: 


¢ Matilda.—Why, Liz, my father steals away from you 
Like some fearful lover. What’s the matter ? 
What, sighing ? And a tear too! How is all this? 
Come, tell me from what cause these sorrowful 
Symptoms proceed. Has papa been scolding ? 
* ¢ Eliza.—Matilda, this is no time for jesting, 
We now stand upon the brink of ruin. 
‘ Matilda.—lIf that’s the case we certainly have need 
Of a little merriment to prevent 
Our good spirits from deserting us: but, 
'T’o be serious, what mean you? 
¢ Eliza.—You know, Matilda, my poor father lent, 
Some few weeks back, the whole that he possess’d 
‘To serve the fortunes of another man, 
Esteem’d a friend, but prov’d his deadliest foe. 
‘¢ Matilda.—-You mean Mordant ! 
¢ Eliza.—The same ; 
And he has fled, with all that he could raise 
From his surrounding friends, across the seas, 
And thrown our father on the pitiless shore 
Of this unshelter’d life. 
‘ Matilda.—Indeed ! Then I see but one way left us, 
‘ Eliza.—And what may that be, sister ? 
© Matilda.—Get married. 
¢ Eliza.—How can you treat with so much carelessness. 
The troubles which surround us? 
¢ Maiilda.—Carelessness ! 
Now I'll be judg’d by all the rules of sense, 
Common and uncommon, 
Whether my reply was not the most profound 
The nature of yowr question, Liz, required ; 
But consider it in what light you please 
I care not ; only depend upon it 
A husband shall be the very first thing 
That I shall look for, if our condition is 
So lamentable as you describe it. 
‘ Eliza.—Strange, inconsiderate, girl! 
© Matilda.—There again. 
Come come, my dear sentimental sister, 
If the rakish libertine, Lord Mortlake, were 
‘To change his manners and renew those vows, 
Which in your ear he breath’d so ardently, 
Some three years since, I am not sure, 
But you would grow as giddy as any loving miss 
Of fifteen,—renounce grave looks,—forget your tears, 
Give your sighs to the winds,— . | | 
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Or only shed them from the tender pleasure of weeping, 
And perhaps stun the ear with a continual echo 
Of flames, darts, hearts, priest, altars, rings, and the long 
Et ceteras in the list of Cupid ; but I see 
You’re going to be angry. 
‘ Eliiza.—Ought I not? 
© Matilda.—Dear Liz, keep your temper, and I’m dumb. 
‘ Eliza.—And is this your mode, Matilda, of list’ning , 
To the misfortunes of an unhappy father ? 
‘ Matilda.—There again do you mistake ; ’tis true I 
Can’t wring my hand nor turn up my eyas 
As you do; yet, let it be remember’d, 
That, ‘ I have that within which passeth show ;:’’ 
When put to the test we'll soon see who puts Dame 
Fortune in a humour to be kind to an mjured 
Father,—a crying daughter or a smiling one. 
As to marriage, be well assur’d I hold 
My Donald in as strong chains as ever 
Love forg’d, and I am fully persuaded 
That no motive of humanity will 
Induce him to burst such charming fetters, 
So set your heart at rest ; and fear not for 
My father, my life on’t, before the week’s over 
I shall get married, and provide for you both.’ 





‘ Matilda. Rather a singular fellow, this, Liz, 
I should /:ke to see what he’s Hike. Pray, Sir, 
Will you oblige me with a sight of your face ?” 


For the sake of an episode, or under-plot, Mr. Pratt has in- 
.coduced a female literary wonder, who really seems * to 
have lisped in numbers :” but we must take nothing from this 
part of the performance, though it may appear ungallant; and 
we shall conclude with observing that, if Mr. P. has made 
rather too much display, he will impress the reader strongly in 
his favour as a man endowed with a feeling and benevolent heart. 





Art. VII. An Inquiry into the State of our Commercial Relhtiong 
aith the Northern Powers, with Reference to our Trade with 
them under the Regulations of Licences, the Advantages which 
the Enemy derives from it, and its Effects on the Revenue, the 
Course of the Foreign Exchanges, the Price of Bullion, and the 
general Prosperity of the British Empire. 8vo. pp. rio. 
3s. 6d. Hatchard. 


6 Sie verbosity of the title which we have just copied leads 
us to imagine that this anonymous writer has not previ- 
ously been in the habit of addressing the public; a notion in 
which we are farther confirmed by a perusal of his preface. 
Authors on their first appearance, like young gentlemen on 
their first introduction into company, are apt to consider the 
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eyes of every body as fixed on them, and to take ‘* a world of 
pains” to acquit themselves of suspicions which they are in no 
danger of having attachéd to them. The writer of this pam- 

' phlet deems it incumbent on him to premise that he is perfectly 
unbiassed by party-considerations, and that his views are un- 
tinctured by party-preferences.’ With relation to his work, 
he adds the customary apology that he is ‘abundantly sensible 
of its many imperfections ;’ and that he has been prevented, 
by other avocations, from bestowing suflicient time and at- 
tention on it. On proceeding, however, to the immediate ob+ 
ject of his publication, he, with more propriety, makes a brief 
communication of the course which he intends to follow; and 
he declares himself adverse to two propositions, both of which 
have strong supporters, namely, the trade with hostile states 
under the licence-system, and the compulsory resumption of 
cash-payments by the Bank. — After some farther preliminary 
observations, he makes a remark which has been but too fully 
verified by the mercantile bankruptcies of the present year 5 
namely, that our chief losses by confiscation have been sus- 
tained in ports which have but lately fallen under the absolute 
controul of the enemy; and he adds, which is equally true, 
that the whole of their injurious effects on our commercial 
interests remains yet unascertained. 

In going back to the origin of our quarrel with Russia four 
years ago, we find that the first of her hostile steps were not 
marked by severity against our trade, notwithstanding the most 
urgent efforts on the part of Napoleon’s agents; and when, in 
consequence of the declaration of war, the sequestration of the 
British ships remaining in Russian harbours became a measure 
in course, the number thus lost to us was very limited. In 
regard to Denmark, our direct trade with that country was at 
no time very great; and we have suffered chiefly from the rigor- 

, ous exclusion of neutrals, which took place in conformity with 


* “orders from France. Without these orders, Denmark would 


have been valuable as an entrepét to the north of Germany 35 
and Bonaparte, aware of this, has subjected her to as posi- 
tive restrictions as his own dominions. Sweden remained 
open to our commerce even after the deposition of her sove- 
reign (March 1809); and although the appointment of Berna- 
dotte necessarily led her to put on a hostile aspect towards us, 
and to narrow the range of our mercantile transactions, they 
have been continued, notwithstanding, to an extent beyond ex- 
ample in the case of two countries ostensibly at war with each 
other. With Norway our intercourse has remained consider- 
able; and the permission of it, on the part of the court of 
Copenhagen, is to be ascribed to the distress which, without 
the relief of exports to England, would have pressed ~_ 
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that part of the Danish dominions. — Prussia resisted, as long 
as she could, the urgency of France to fall into the system 
of general host tility to British commerce; and the mutual ade 
vantages of the intercourse led to its continuance, to a certain 
extent, until the autumn of last year. — Heligoland, though 
it never answered the favourable expectations which, on out 
taking possession of it, the public were induced to entertains 
supplied during a time the facilities for maintaining an inter 
course with an extensive line of coast: but the rigorous. mea- 
sures adopted, in consequence, by the French, diminished and 
finally suppressed this kind of communication. 

‘To counteract the efforts made by the enemy to exclude us 
from ali commercial relations with the northern powers, our 
government adopted the system of licences in the beginning of 
1808. In the expectation of introducing our manufactures and 
colonial produce in return, we went the length of permitting 
almost all kinds of importations from the enemy’s country. 
‘The extent to which our Board of Trade allowed this system 
to be carried has been already explained by us in a former 
Number * ; and the writer of the present pamplilet imagines, 
like the author whose work we then reviewed, that our licences 
were too numerous and indiscriminate. He complains that, 
from the general terms in which they were worded, they might 
be employed for the purpose of making direct shipments from 
one enemy’s port to another; and he alleges that, in the course 
of 1810, not fewer than 37 vessels, provided with licences and 
Jaden chiefly with naval stores, arrived in the ports of Holland 
from Archangel. Another argument brought forwards by hims 
(p. 31.) against the system of licences, is the high rate of in- 
surance, which on goods from the Baltic was in the last year 
between 20 and 35 percent., with a return of 10 per cent. for 
convoy. ‘The premium on goods shipped for importation tte 
the Baltic was still higher, varying from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. These rates include risks of all kinds, and parti- 
cularly that of seizure by the continental government; a hazard 
which, as < appears by the difference of insurance, is considerably 
more dreaded 3 in the case of imports than-in that of exports. 

The plan of our government to accomplish the introduction 
of British goods into the continent by means ef licences was 
successful in 1809, and induced many persons to engage in that 
traflic during the following years. ‘They were encouraged to 
it by the evident connivance of the Russian cabinet, into whose 
ports a large number of vessels, provided with simulated docu- 
ments, had found admittance. In the last year, however, it 
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proved that the continued urguncy of Bonaparte, aided perhaps 
by the magnitude of the temptation, produced the confiscation 
of a great number of cargoes of colonial produce imported into 
Russia. Yet, under a notion worthy of so ill-formed a cabinet, 
viz. that wealth is acquired by exports and not by imports, 
the same vessels were allowed to take in outward cargoes. In 
regard to Prussia, although she had been compelled, in the 
beginning of the last year, to issue a decree against the import 
ation of colonial produce from all countries except America, 
an expectation was entertained that she would continue to per- 
mit, tacitly, arrivals of that description from England. Large 
shipments accordingly took place from this country; and the 
vessels being directed to rendezvous at Gottenburg, a long con 
tinuance of contrary winds prevented them from proceeding 
up the Baltic until they accumulated to a number excceding 
Goo sail. ‘The season was now far advanced, the state of 
affairs in Prussia was evidently becoming more unfavourable, 
and the example of the Russian sequestration was before the 

es of our countrymen. ‘These circumstances ought to have 
deterred them from exposing themselves to fresh danger: but 
a cautious course has seldom been our policy :—the fleet con- 
tinued its voyage, and the major pait of it underwent con- 
fiscation, entailing on this courtry a calamity beyond all ex- 
ample in the history of our mercantile adventures. 

After having given an account of the losses incurred by our at- 
tempts to introduce British goods into thenorthof Europethrough 
the medium of licences, the author of this pamphlet exerts him- 
self, in the latter half of his publication, to dissuade our govern- 
ment from the farther prosecuticn of the system. Enumerating 
(p. 48.) the different objects which he conceives to have 
formed our inducement to enter on it, he proceeds to argue 
on the impracticability of their attainment. We ought, in 
his opinion, to have confined our import-licences to articles of 
the first necessity, agreeably to the example at present set us 
by France. He is not satisfied of the expediency of looking 
for considerable supplies even of corn from éhe Baltic through 
the medium of the licence-system ; and he considers it as incum- 
bent on him to point out (p. 56.) the quarters, such as the 
Mediterranean, South America, and the United States, from 
which any future deficiency of our Baltic commodities may be 
supplied. The fundamental cause of his objections to our 
trade with the Northern Powers, on the present plan, is the 
excess of their exports to us above the goods which they will 
take in return; a heavy balance remaining payable to them in 
bullion. .From this topic, he is led to trace the effect of this 


unfavourable balance on our exchanges, and consequently on 
our 
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our money-system ; deducing from it a large portion of the 
mischief which has existed during these two years in ‘our 
banking and commercial concerns. It is unnecessary for us to 
enlarge on this part of the pamphlet, becatise the author’s rea- 
soning is nearly correspondent with that which has already been 
advanced by us on the subject of exchange and bullion. We have 
always been in the habit of taking more commodities from the 
north of Europe than we gave in exchange: but the balance was 
paid for us by the Americans, who in turn received their reim- 
bursement from us in the shape of manufactures exported across 
the Atlantic. Of this action and re-action, the writer of the pre- 
sent pamphlet does not appear to be aware; all that he seems 
to perceive is that the Baltic trade has somehow become disad- 
vantageous to us, and ought to be discontinued. _ Now our re- 
commendation would be different; we should be desirous of 
making an effort to bring the liquidating powers of the Ame- 
ricans again into play; after which we should have little fear 
of our intercourse with the Baltic wearing an unprofitable 
aspect. ‘Too much time, we apprehend, has been already lost in 
not administering this corrective ; which ought, in our opinion, 
to have been adopted before the evils of a second deficient har- 


vest were allowed to overtake us. 


In examining the motives by which the Board of Trade may 
be supposed to have been actuated in the adoption of the li- 
cence-system, this author attributes much to the advice of 
those who were personally interested in it. He remarks very 
justly that, since the beginning of this irregular commerce, the 
Baltic trade in England has been thrown into new hands. ‘The 
old established houses shrink from the difficulty and discredit 
attendant on proceedings which required that every part of the 
business should be masked; that fictitious forms should be 
adopted; that places of residence shpuid be assumed ; that 
the signatures of existing authorities should be inaaleiiestaieds 
and, as a suitable fizale, that the transactions should be coomuiedl 
by an act of bribery. ‘These observations on the new method 
of continental trade lead the author to a consideration of the 


state of exchange, a subject on which he gives his readers 


(p. 90.) several useful observations and details. Proceeding to 
animadversions on the Report of the Bullion-Committee, he 
censures the framers of that document for inattention to the 


operation’ of commercial transactions ; ‘in which, and not in 


excess of paper, wé ought, in his opinion, to look for the ori- 
gin of the evils in our money-system. 

The great object; then, of this pamphlet is to recommend a 
modification of our import-trade from hostile states. The enemy 
having shut their ports and the ports of their allies to all our 

cominodities, 
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‘commodities except those which they indispensably require, the 
author of this publication thinks that it would be good policy to 
retort on them their own measures, and to prohibit all imports 
from those couttries in which our exports are not admitted, 
excepting only articles of absolute necessity. Having already 
expressed the different recommendation which, as it appears to 
us, should be given, in this case, it only remains that we add a 
few words on the merit of the pamphlet as a composition, 
The style is always diffuse and frequently vague: but the 
author is evidently well acquainted with the branches of trade 
on which he writes. Although his opinions are entirely on 
one side, he discovers no wish to misrepresent arguments, but 
aims at the discovery of truth by a temperate and candid course. 
His particular creed leads him, for example, to the adoption of 
the erroneous notion that the retention of the island of Zealand 
would have been a political and commercial advantage to this 
country; yet he discovers no reluctance to acknowlege (p.12.) 
the notable truth that, previously to our hostility, the Danish 
cabinet was on bad terms with that of France. He even 
quotes the passage in the Moniteur, (zoth September 1807) im 
which, with reference to this fact, it is said, * Denmark has 
acted a foolish part, and has had this in common with the con- 
tinent, that she has always been distrustful towards France.” 





oO, 
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Art. VIII. Substance of the Speech delivered in the House of 
Commons, by the Right Hon. George Rose, 6th May 1811, in 
the Committee of the whole House on the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee. 8vo. pp.132. 3s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 








r: igvmee among our readers, who had a sufficient stock of per- 

severance to travel through the long debates on the Bullion- 
question, will not fail to recollect that Mr. Rose came forwards 
as one of the keenest assailants of the Report of the Committee. 
‘That abridgment of a speech which always takes place in the 
condensed form of a newspaper-report, and which, in the 
case of a diituse speaker, becomes an improvement, must be 
yery unsuitable to a discourse Consisting, like this, in a great 
measure, of arithmetical statements. To follow a course of rea- 
soning and to record its substance with fidelity are much more 
within the compass of a reporter’s powers, than to transcribe, 
gn the rapidity of debate, a series of numbers. The present 
speech, therefore, when printed at length, differs more in size 
and in substance from the newspaper-copy than it is common 
ito observe, on similar occasions. 

Mr. Rose began by paying a high compliment to the 
ppening speech of Mr. Horner; at the expence, however, of 


the. 
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the labours of the Committee of which that gentleman had 
been chairman:—a Committee which Mr. R. considers as 
having delivered ‘a Report with more errors and mis-state~ 
ments than any that was ever made to a House of Parliament.’ 
Adverting to one of the principal topics of Mr. Horner’s speechy 
the rapid rise in the price of commodities, Mr. Rose makes a 
full acknowlegement of the faet, but very justly ascribes 2 
principal part of it to the increase of the price of provisions by 
the operation of our corn-laws. The landed gentlemen, he 
adds, have in consequence been enabled to advance their rents 2 
but it may be fairly questioned whether they have not suffered 
more by the consequent enhancement of other articles, which 
are indispensable to their consumption. In connection with 
this subject, Mr. Rose adverts to the very large importations of 
corn which had taken place with his knowlege and sanction, 
during the year 1810; and he maintains that, without the aid 
of foreign corn, the quartern loaf would, stead of being at 
the price of fifteen pence, have risen to half-a-crown. 

In commencing his strictures on the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee, Mr. Rose takes occasion to remark the variety of 
contrary theories on the subject of money, from Mr. Hume 
down to Mr. Wheatley: but, desirous of avoiding this. intricate 
and disputed ground, he determines to try the Report of the 
Committee by the test of experience. In answer to the alle- 
gation in the Report that the rise of bullion was owing to an 
over-issue of bank-notes, he exhibits a comparative table of the 
rate of exchange, the price of bullion, and the quantity of 
bank-paper in circulation, for a number of years. This is 
followed by a narrative of the effects produced on the exchange 
by the remittance of continental subsidies during the last and 
the present war. In .egard to the unfavourable influence of 
this circumstance, as well as of the large sums sent abroad for 
the purchase of foreign corn, the payment of freights to foreign — 
ship-owners, and our enormous expenditure on the continent, 
we are fully agreed with Mr. Rose: but the point on which we 
differ regards the original cause of the overthrow of our foreign 
trade. He has no hesitation in attributing the whole mischief 
to Bonaparte ; while we cannot help associating the pilots at 
our own helm in the noxious co-partnership. — In combating 
the assertion of the Committee that the price of commodities 
is raised by over-issue of paper, Mr. Rose refers to a curious 
foreign document, a report to the agricultural society of Paris 
in 1805, by Mons. Silvestre, on the progressive increase of 
the expences of husbandry. It appears from this report that, 
in most ef the departments, the price of labour had risen 
gince 1789 by at least one-third, and in some by one-half; = 
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all the instruments of cultivation and the articles requisite for 

the maintenance of a farmer’s famiiy have become enhanced in _ 
asimilar proportion. In a speech to the Legislative Body, in 
January 1810, it is observed that the same income does not 

now represent more than two-thirds of that which it repre- 
sented twenty years before. We are thus informed, from 

good authority, that the long continuance of war and taxes has 
been productive of a considerable augmentation of prices in 

France, though the ratio of increase is still much behind this 

country ; in which, we apprehend, prices have nearly doubled 
in the course of the last twenty years. 

Much reliance having been placed on the evidence of Sir 
Francis Baring by the Bullion-Committee, Mr. Rose adduces 
(p. 28.) several reasons for entertaining the apprehension that 
the memory of that highly respectable merchant had begun to be 
impaired at the time of hig examination. Mr.R. accompanies, 
however, the animadversions on his accuracy with an animated 
eulogium (p.27.) on the strictness of his honour; declaring 
that his esteem for Sir Francis had been high ever since the 
years 1782 and 1783, atime in which the Baronet was em- 
ployed by Lord Shelburne to transact all the mereantile busi- 
ness of the Board of Treasury ; and during the continuance of 
this charge, it was Mr. Rose’s duty, as Secretary of the Board, 
to have frequent and almost daily intercourse with Sir Francis. 
—Another of the points, on which Mr. Rose ventures to con- 
tradict the Committee, is not less than the fundamental prin- 
ciple that ‘differences in the rate of exchange between two 
countries are limited by the expence of transporting the pre- 
cious metals from the one to the other.” ‘The contrary ex- 
amples brought forwards by the speaker are clear and specific : 
but, as no doubt of the truth of the principle can be entertained, 
we are reduced to consider Mr. Rose’s facts (p. 34, 35, 36.) as 
striking instances of the extent to which the irregularities of 
exchange may be carried, under the prevalence of a system of 
coercion like the present. 

We must express a more decided dissent from a negative 
opinion advanced by Mr. Rose shortly afterward, (p.41.) viz. 
that a large foreign expendituse does not tend to increase our 
exports. He is successful, however, in the point which he takes 
up, we mean in shewing the inconsistency between the evidence 
of the continental merchant and the conclusions drawn from 
it by the Committee. After some strictures on Mr. Huskis- 
son’s pamphlet, he proceeds to call in question the accuracy of 
ancther principle laid down in the Bullion-Report, viz. that the 
rate of exchange and the price of bullion are liable to be affected 


by the amount of our bank-paper in circulation, —an attempt 
in 
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in which we cannot congratulate him on his success. Consi- 
derable labour is afterward bestowed by this indefatigable in- 
quirer in controverting the accuracy of the Report in two re- 
spects;——-with regard to the early history of the Bank of 
England, and the recent situation of the Bank of Ireland in 
1804. Neither of these examples appears to us productive of 
a general conclusion ; nor as intitled, in the rapid survey to 
which we are at present limited, to particular investigation. 
On the subject of the Bank rule that ‘‘ discount may be safely 
extended to all good and bond fide bills of short dates,” (a rule 
which, in the opinion of the Bullion-Committee, cannot fail, 
when it has long been operative, to lead to over-issue,) Mr. 
Rose acknowleges that he feels less confident on the side of 
the Bank than in regard to the other points. 

In the farther prosecution of his reasoning, Mr. Rose enters 
into a variety of numerical statements, one of the most curious 
of which relates to the very small proportion of specie which 
is received in the collection of the revenue. In Hampshire, 
where his country-residence is situated, the assessed taxes 
amounted to 342,000l., and the excise to 84,0001. ; of which 
only 4761. 8s. was paid in coin. In Manchester and its neigh= 
bourhood, the yearly revenue-payments, before 1797, were 
about 1,040,000l., of which two-thirds were in specie and one- 
third in notes: but the proportion of specie was first reduced 
to one-half, and afterward to a third; and at present the whole 
. payments are 3,640,0col., of which only to or 11,000l. are 
" made in specie. It deserves remark that the circulation of Lan- 
cashire consists entirely in Bank of England-notes not a country 
note being issued in that district. All these and other considers 
ations concur in shewing the necessity of the present stock of 
Bank-notes greatly exceeding that of former_years; and they 
induce Mr. Rose to ask whether it be not a matter of surprize 
that the issue of bank-notes is not greater than it has become ?. 

With these observations, Mr. R.’s criticism on the Bullion- 
Report is brought to a close, and Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet 
becomes the next object of his animadversion. ‘That the mo- 
tives of the Ex-secretary were of the purest kind, Mr. Rose 
declares in terms of the clearest conviction: but the publica- 
tion he considers as calculated to injure the national interest in 
a high degree, in consequence chiefly of the respectability of 
the writer. Heis particularly severe on the comparison hinted 
by Mr. Huskisson between the Mississippi scheme and the 
doctrine of the Bank on the subject of discounts; and he 
points out (p. rio.) the serious consequences that might arise 
from announcing to the military servants of the state that they 
are paid in a depreciated currency. —-'The remainder of the 
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speech is appropriated to. a vindication of the memory of Mr. 
Pitt, from the imputation of ignorance of political economy 
that was cast on him by Mr, Wheatley; and to a statement 
of the impracticability, under the actual circumstances of our 
trade, of the resumption of cash-payments by the Bank. Mr. 
Rose adds, however, that he is no advocate for that Company 
except en public grounds; nor would he defend them from 
the obligation of paying in cash for a single hour aftér they had 
the means of doing it. Neither ought they, he declares, to 
be spared in regard to expence, since they have derived large 
profits from the increase of their notes : — but the misfortune is 
that, in the present state of things, expence cannot accomplish 
the object. | 

Having brought our sketch of Mr. Rose’s pamphlet to an 
end, we shali’now briefly express our sense of its merits. 
It is easy to recognize in his pages a mind more accustomed to 
detail than to general reasoning 3 and it would be no diilicult i 
task to point out blanks and incongruities in the combination 
of his arguments: but we shall be satisfied with remarking, in 
general terms, that, as the Report of the Bullion-Committee 
dwelt too muca on the principles of money and too Iittle on the 
facts of the case, the opinion to be passed on this speech should 
be exactly the reverse. It is valuable, however, as a repertory 
of useful tables, and commendable as anexample of unwearied 
diligence in a public servant, who has many cther avocations, 
and who has now descended into “ the vale of years.” Eo: 





Ant. 1X. Aa Ethical Treatise on the Passions, founded on the Prin- 
ciples investigated in a Philosophical Treatise. Part II. By T. Co- 
gan, M.D. 8vo. pp. 282. 7s.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
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*HOUGH the science of ethics is the most important branch of 
philosophy, inasmuch as it applies to our truest well-being, 

and is calculated to correct those mistakes into which we are 
apt to fall as well in the estimate of happiness as in the pursuit 
of objects supposed to be connected with it, yet it is less studied 
than any other; the ideas of mankind are extremely vague’ arid 
undefined concerning it; and the terms which are employed 
im it are very imperfectly understood. ‘The theory of morals, 
though it includes “ gusd ad nos attinet, et nescire malum est,” 18 
considered as a dry study; and the operation of the passions 
and affections is more willingly contemplated through the 
fascinating medium of a novel than in a philosophical treatise. 
Into the moral history of the human mind, few are disposed to 
look ; the grammar of morality is not taught to the rising gene- 
ration; 
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ration; men and women come forwards into the business and 
pleasures of the world, without any correct notion of the uses 
of the passions and affections as connected with the pursuit of 
good, or in the least perceiving the causes of their aberra- 
tions ;— without any clear perception of the necessary connec- 
tion between the practice of virtue and well-being ; — without 
correctly understanding the terms which express the various 
states and dispositions of the mind;—Jin one word, without 
the requisites to self-knowlege and self-command, and the 
formation of moral taste. Being thus “ strangers at home,” 
in the worst sense, they act on no system of moral calculation, 
are governed rather by imitation than by principle, and the 


attractions of vice are increased while those of virtue are 


diminished. 
To remedy this evil is the object of Dr. Cogan, in his Philo- 


sophical and Ethical treatises on the Passions. When speaking 
of the Philosophical essay, (see M. R. Vol.34. N.S. p.81.) and 
of the first part of the Ethical treatise, (Vol. 55. N.S. p. 405.) 
we have applauded the author’s ability in sketching the geogra- 
phy of mind, and in laying down the chart by which we may 
most correctly steer our course. Indeed, we have no where 
found the subject more luminously treated, and terms defined 
with more nicety and discrimination. Every line in the sketch 
is drawn by the hand of a master; and we rise from the survey 
not merely with the cold conviction that virtue is our interest 
as well as our duty, but with that s&blimity of moral sentiment 
which truly elevates the soul, and prepares it for the high-toned 
morality of the gospel of the Son of God. Dr. Cogan’s morality 
connects itself intimately with religion : if on one side it springs 
from the constitution of human nature, on the other it is seen to 
rest on the Divine perfections. It is incompatible with false 
religion, but harmonizes with that which is true. 

The author having before considered chiefly man as an in- 
terested being, perpetually eager in his search after some apparent 
good, and having directed our attention to his desires and his 
capacities relative to this object, proceeds now to make the 
Conduct and Dispositions of rational agents the leading sub- 
jects of his inquiry. He attempts to trace the line of conduct . 
which it is necessary to pursue, the dispositions which it is 
requisite to cultivate, and the particular inducements by which 
moral agents ought invariably to be influenced in their search 
after those portions of good * which, from the constitution of 





—. 


* It is to be remembered that the term Good is used to express the 
ebject of our desire, and that of Well-being to denote the desirable state. 
The first denotes the apparent character of the object pursued, and the 


last comprehends ease, pleasure, and felicity. 
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their nature, and the situation in which they are placed, they 
are rendered capable of attaining. 

To the second part of the ethical treatise now before us, an 
introduction is prefixed, containing some preliminary observ- 
-ations deduced from previous investigations. ‘These afford an 
explanation of the leading principles relative to human conduct, 
and prepare the way for the subsequent discussions: in which 
the author purposes, first, to inquire into the nature of that 
conduct which is most conducive to personal and social happi-. 
ness, or the reverse, as well as into the manner in which their 
opposite effects are produced; and secondly, it will be his 
endeavour to trace the origin of our ideas of Virtue and Morality, 
to.examine on what Moral Obligation is founded, and the com- 
parative influence of its laws on the human mind in the practice 
of virtue. His grand object, in these investigations, is to point 
out the harmonious connection between the well directed 
passions and affections of the mind and human happiness ; and 
to afford a clear view of the nature of virtue, and of the various 
inducements to the practice of it. 

In the first disquisition, ‘on the nature of that conduct which 
is most conducive to personal and socia! well-being, or the 
reverse,’ Dr. Cogan analyses those passions and affections of the 
mind as they subserve the selfish or the social principle of our 
nature, and explains the virtues or vices which flow from this 
source. Under the_head of Personal Prudence, he .classes 
contentment, fortitude, patience, modesty, humility, industry, 
frugality, temperance, chastity, and moderation ; and under the 
head of the Social Virtues are classed justice and benevolence. 
How much moral good is included in the comprehensive virtue 
of Prudence, and to what evils its opposite must lead, will be 
clearly seen by the account here given of the nature of these 


different states of mind: 


‘ Personal pruderice expresses such a propriety of disposition and 
conduct, in every circumstan¢e and situation, as shall be the surest 
protection from any apparent evil; and most productive of the greatest 
advantage, upon the whole, to the agent. Prudence is the — 
of just discernment ; and hence it has acquired the name of practica 
wisdom. It can only exist, when there has been a due exercise of 
those important faculties of the soul, attention, inquiry, consideration, 
and reflection, relative to the things which immediately concern us, as 
these are preparatory to accurate conceptions, right discrimination, 
legitimate inference, and the final decisions of the judgement,’ by which 
the prudentia! conduct is ultimately directed. Prudence is therefore 


founded upon a knowledge of the nature, tendency, and consequences 
ef facts derived from the observitions and experience of others, or of 

ourse!ves ; anda determination to act in the most beneficial manner. 
‘ Personal prudence manifests itself in being upon our guard against 
Where this is impracticable, it 
submits 


every thing that may prove injurious. 
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submits to a less evil, in order to escape a greater. It gives the pre- 
ference to the best objects which present themselves to our choice, that 
we may not rest in an inferior good, where the superior is within out 
reach. It implies an attention to the proper means of accomplish- 
ing the desired end, due exertions in the application of the means, and @ 
firm resolution to persevere in the right path, in the midst of many diffi- 
culties, and in opposition to every seduction. It carefully avoids that 
rashuess and precipitancy of conduct, which might augment present 
troubles, or induce evils at a future period ; but it acts with spirit and 
promptitude, when deliberation and indecision might be injurious or 
fatal. Prudence has learned to appreciate the means of good in our 
possession, according to their respective degrees of worth, and the 
consciousness of our own merit in the attainment ; and thus it indulges 
1 spirit of contentment, satisfaction, and complacency ; those sources 
of immediate enjoyment. It is cautious not to relinquish present 
advantages, without the assurance of something preferable. It avoids 
every risk, where a failure would induce more of misery, than success 
could confer of benefit. It implants patience in painful and distress- 
ing situations, while it encourages hope ; and it excites to such exer- 
tions, as are rational and promising, in situations the most distressing 
and perilous. It effectually suppresses every turbulent, unruly, and 
self-tormenting passion, which at the moment of indulgence often 
inflicts much greater misery, than the evils resented. It employs every 
faculty of mind and body, in a manner correspondent with the laws of 
their destination, without abuse or excess. : 

¢ Imprudence, on the contrary, is the child of culpable ignorance, 
or of thoughtless inattention, or of those strong and passionate pro- 
pone to immediate gratification, which create an indifference to 

uture consequences. Imprudence“is mostly governed by the present 
feelings, and is hurried into action by the impulse of the moment. It 
is occasioned by a quick and -vivid perception of some quality in an 
object, that is of a delusive influence, without the-exercise of any of 
those faculties of mind, by which alone the final issue of every action 
can be fully discovered. Although Imprudence cannot be accused of 
a malevolent design, for no one can wish evil to himself, yet it is con- 
tinually productive of mischief ; for it is either blind to dangers and 
difficulties, or it wantonly and impotently braves them. It is continual- 
ly prone to neglect and despise a superior good, which it may_al- 
ready possess, and to indulge iu a craving after phantoms, which a 
deluded imagination has represcuted as more important realities. 
Under actual sufferings, the impatience, discontent, and envyings, which 
It inspires, increase the anguish; and it attempts to obtain a release 
by transports the most tormenting, or by methods which plunge the 
deeper into misery.’ . 

We cannot follow the author through his survey of those 
personal virtues which are the ramificztions of Prudence: but 
we must not omit to notice his observations on the three distinct 
characters which they exhibit, and on the causes which requiré 
that these distinct characters should be ascribed to them. ‘The 
deviations from the line of prudence have three degrees, which 


we discriminate by the words /o/ly, frailty, and vice. Some 
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omissions to pursue our own interest may partake more of folly 
than of vice. ‘ If any one, in his eagerness to obtain an imagi- 
nary good, should greatly over-value it in the purchase; if he 
should take infinite pains for a mere trifle; or yield up desirable 
possessions for what is of little value, we should censure his 
extreme folly : but when the disadvantages of his folly are con- 
fined to himself, we shall not charge him with criminality.’ 
‘Those omissions of prudence, which we class under the second 
head of human /frai/ty, relate to the state of the mind in disad- 
vantageous, distressing, and dangerous situations ; and in which, 
though we are disposed to applaud the virtues of contentment, 
patience, fortitude, and resignation, we are ready to make allow- 
ances for the sufferers if their deficiency in these virtues be not 
very great. ‘The extreme difficulty (says Dr. C.) of remaining 
within the bounds of moderation, in every case, and in all moods; 
the caution and resolution required never to be off our guard ; 
and in the ardour of our pursuit of that which is allowed to be 
good, always to observe the precise medium, without being 
either too remiss or too impetuous, demands so nice a balance, 
both in the judgment and in the affections, that we observe an 
unfavourable turn of the scale without surprize, or the severity of 
censure.’ ‘This remark, however, cannot be applied to indolence, 
intemperance, and debauchery, to which all agree to affix the ab- 
solute and unqualified censure of the term vice. ¢ They are re- 
proved as disgraceful violations of those laws of conduct which 
interest, propriety, and decency, teach every rational being to ap- 
prove and admire. ‘They are always of a pernicious tendency ; : 
and therefore cannot be optional in their nature. A propensity 
to their indulgence is not placed upon the footing of natural 
infirmities, excepting among associates in vice : but it is ascribed 
to a corrupt and depraved disposition.’ 
The personal virtues, important as they are to our well-being, 
have something selfish appertaining to them: but the social 
virtues have atendency to expand the heart, and call into exer- 
cise the best affections and dispositions of our nature. ‘They 
are calculated to enlarge the sphere of human enjoyment, and 
to produce that moral action and re-action from which the 
blessings of society arise. While, however, the sccial nature 
of man qualifies him for a reciprocation of benefits, his heart 
is capable of generating and cherishing passions and dispositions 
of a contrary tendency; it follows, therefore, that a degree of 
moral attention and culture 1s necessary to enjoy those blessings 
and to escape those evils which result from intercourse. ‘The 
dispositions and medes of conduct which lead to social good, 
or to its contrary, fall under the heads of justice and benevolence, 


er their opposites. Justice includes honesty, fidelity, and veracity ; 
while 
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while injustice assumes the various shapes of fraud, deceit, usurp- 
alicn, tyranny, oppression, and cruelty. Dr.Cogan’s description 
of honesty as the principle and the love of. justice illustrates 
the celebrated remark of the Apostle Paul, that ‘ the Jaw is’ 
not made for the righteous man.” A person who is truly upright 
requires not the penalties of human statutes to preserve him in 
the path of rectitude. ‘ He scorns to take advantage of the 
ignorance and inattention of another, or to.screen himself behind 

the imperfection of human laws.’ — We trust that we shall not. 
be accused of censoriousness, if we represent the age as very defi-. 
cient in the genuine principle of honesty; and if we recommend 

the remarks of this philosophical moralist to the whole class of. 
money-lovers and money-scrapers. — Justice, however, though 

it be necessary to the well-being of society, is a confined virtue 

compared with that of Benevolence. ¢ Strict justice does not 

augment happiness, it simply prevents diminution ; while the. 
kind affections of social life constitute the whole of its sweets ; 

dimmishing every trouble and augmenting every enjoyment.’ 

The characteristic marks of these two virtues are thus well and 

concisely expressed: § Justice imparts no other good than that 

derived from avoiding an injury. It does not commit a robbery, 

and is contented. Benevolence is a volunteer in the service of 
good: it is the champion of well-being : it delights to augment 

) the prosperity of the happiest; and it searches into the abodes 

of Misery, with a desire to extirpate the enemy.’ Discretion is 

considered by Dr.C. as a species of benevolence. Its effects. 
are certainly beneficial: but it much oftener originates in per- 

sonal prudence than in kind social feelings. It may rather be 

regarded as a compound virtue. We shall transcribe the 
Doctor’s account of it, which, though short, may be useful: 





‘ This virtue is frequently considered as a branch of prudence, al- 
though it primarily respects others and not ourselves. It avoids those 
inadvertencies in speech and conduct, which might incidentally prove 
injurious, or unnecessarily give offence. Indiscretion “either not per- 
ceiving, or not regarding, those attentions which, in civil society, one. 
man expects from another, irequently excites severe displeasure, with- 
out designing to displease, Discretion is a singular compound of 
prudence, benevolence, and justice. It isa preservative against incidental 
resentments and ill-will; it is cautious not to injure the feelings of these 
who are deserving of our notice; and it is pained by such inadverten- 
cies as might, in any respect, prove injurious, It is a practical dis- 
crimination suggested by a benevolent temper, respecting propriety of : 
behaviour in circumstances peculiar and delicate ; and it contributes 
essentially to the pleasures of social intercourse, as its operations are 
perpetual.’ 

We may observe, indeed, that, as the operations of Benevo-, 
lence cannot (like those of Justice) be reduced to weight and 
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measure, discretion or wisdom will be necessary in the exercise 
of compassion and generosity ; for, as it is here remarked, 
« mercy itself, injudiciously exercised, might defeat its-own 
purpose.’ 

After a general survey of the conduct and dispositions which 
are acknowleged to be virtuous or vicious, and of their influence 
on personal and social well-being, Dr. C. thus neatly compresses 
the substance of the first disquisition : 


‘ The cultivation of prudence, justice, benevolence, in all their 
branches, is not merely of some importauce, it is absolutely necessary, ta 
the possession and diffusion of that extensive good, after which we so 
ardently pant ; toattain which our nature is rendered capable ; and 
of which vice is the venom and the canker. It is a fact which no one 
ean deny, that the regular and steady practice of — virtue, would 
raise human felicity to the most exalted state of perfection. Were 
every man prudent, extensively and uniformly, he would extract the 
greatest possible good from every possible situation. He would ar. 
rive and repose at the true point of enjoyment, perfectly secure from 
the canietions vexations, disappointments, and horrors, in which the 
imprudent are so frequently involved. Were every man just and up} 
right, each individual would march with a firm step in paths of perfect 
peace : —all the irritated, irritating, and malignant passions would 
subside : — man would no longer be a terror to man: — the voice of 
lamentation would seldom be heard, and the voice of reproach would 
be for ever silent. Were every man benevolent, he would alleviate the 
numerous wants, and mitigate the distresses which justice itself was 
impotent to relieve; and confer greater enjoyments, than it is in the 
power of justice to protect. Benevolence is the virtue of -a feeling. 
heart, and it renders the feeling heart of the befriended object pecus 
liarly happy, by the inspiration of those delightful affections, Love, 
Friendship, Gratitude, and Complacency. By universal Discretions 
Minuter injuries and displeasures would be unknown; mutual confi- 
dence would be diffused over every part of our social intercourse : we | 
should travel smoothly through every stage of our existence, strangers 
to the rude shocks of impertinence and indiscretion ; assiduously and 
successfully studying our mutual accommodations on the road. It is 
this virtue of discretion, which forms the basis of what is termed 
politeness, in genteel circles ; which is so attractive and engaging, that 
it is frequently presented and accepied, as a substitute for more subs 
stantial virtues. ‘The semblance of good-will displayed by an urbanity 
of manners is found to be more captivating, than greater benefits cons 
ferred with a roughness in the mode which approaches to an ine 
discretion.’ 

In the second disquisition, on the Nature of Morality, its 
Laws and Motives, &c., the origin of the opinions maintained 
respecting Virtue, Morals, and the Laws of Moral Obligation, 
the origin and progress of virtuous and religious affections, 
are distinctly discussed. Dr.C. avoids she deep speculations 
en the foundation of virtue, and on the proper motives for the 
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practice of virtue, and endeavours by a simple statement of facts 
to illustrate the moral history of the human mind. He follows a 
method of his own, which is clear; and which, while it answers 
practical purposes, may afford useful hints to philosophers. 
On the application of the terms virtue and vice, and their ; 
true import, very sensible observations occur : | 


‘ Virtue. This word has, at different periods, and in various connexions, 
been variously applied ; and yet it will appear upon minute examina- 
tion, that in every connexion it expresses a salutary force and energy. 
It is used to denote an inherent power of a beneficial nature, and a 
vigorous exertion of that power. ‘Thus we say that particular effects 
have. been produced, by virtue of certain meansemployed. It is fre- 
quently said of medical drugs, that they retain or have losttheir virtwes ; 
that 1s, their power of producing the salutary effects, which they 
usually produce. Many expressions in common phraseology evince, 
with great accuracy and precision, that the power expressed by the 
word Virtue refers to something beneficial. Whatever is decidedly a 
sitjarious to ourselves, we may ascribe it to a Virus or a Venom, but ‘ 
never toa Virtue. Yet we shall adopt the term, whenever the power 
of doing injury to others is beneficial to ourselves. Gunpowder will 
be said by the warrior to possess Virtue, according to its strength, or 
the power of extending destruction among his foes ; and the Indians, 
who are accustomed to poison their arrows, will complain that the 

oison has lost its Virtue, with its powers of destruction. That quality 
inherent in bodies, by which an injury may be produced, unconnected 
with beneficial effects of any kind, is called its Virus; and this 
term will be deemed to be uniformly applicable, as long as we remain 
ignorant of its power of effecting good. Bnt when this powers dis- 
covered, and applied to salutary purposes, it is immediately dignified 
with the title of Virtue. Physicians speak of the Virus of the natural 
small pox, but when they wile this Virus to the beneficial purposes of 
moculation, it changes its nature, in their opinion, and possesses 2 post- 
tive Virtue. Opium and arsenic were once considered as unqualified 
poisons ; but since the beneficial effects of both in various diseases have 
been discovered, they are allowed to possess great medical Virtues. 

‘ Hence it is clear, that the primitive and genuine idea annexed to 
the word Virtue is that of a beneficial power ; and whatever 1s able to 
produce some species of good, by its energies and operations, is ac- 
knowleged to possess some species of Virtue.’ 


In a note, the author illustrates his position by some correct 
| philological remarks : 





‘ It is very interesting to trace the gradual changes that have taken 
place in the signification of the term virtue, according to the progress A 
made in knowledge and civilization. In the Greek language, aperns f 
originally signified warlike prowess, and it implied both valour and 
skill ; being derived from aens Mars, the God of war; whereas 





Bellona was considered as the goddess of impetuous unbridled con- 
rage. Virtue was originally supposed to consist in a spirited and 


meritorious activity, not in being passive, or even in cultivating the 
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social affections. Such was the opinion of M. Aurelius, according 
to the observation of Dr. Beattie. These ideas were derived froin 
the sentiments most prevalent in the earlier state of society, when the 
principles of general benevolence were but little known ;_ when social 
attachments were very circumscribed, but yet, from their peculiar 
strength, they were instinctively felt as it were without being reflected 
upon as the result of sentiment. A stranger was, at these periods, 
almost synonymous with an enemy $ nor was an attention to the exi- 


- gencies of a stranger viewed in the light of a moral duty. Virtue 


was alone supposed to censist in the exertion of force against an op- 
posing enemy ; thus it was considered as nearly allied to prudence, or 
as a ramification of prudence. No one but a good man, says Aristotle, 
ean be prudent; it is not possible for a man to be properly good, 
without prudence, nor prudent without moral virtue. adurarcy Ppoupay 
tivo pen ovrae aryacbor ; ov brov cxyoeboy esvos xugsws aver Gporncews, ove Pro 
yiucy ave THe MeWRNs apstns. Whatever is operative of good is in the 
Greek language termed ayabo:. Thus it is expressive of strength, skill, 
utility, good fortune, integrity, benevolence, and every species of 
excellence. We may remark also that the adverb xvgiws properly 


signifies authoritative exertion and se/f-command, and ndsxns aperns 


moral strength. "She Greeks have also another word expressive of 
virtue, syxpvtee, inward strength, which is obviously more applicable 
to the virtue of self command, than of prowess. Kgatos which sigs 
nifies power of any kind, authority, dominion, is also expressive of 
excellence. The most distinguished and exalted persons and chiefs 
are called xgasisci; and the word is frequently used in a connexion 
which implies pre-eminence.’— 

‘ It is observable that the word virtue is seldom used either in the 
Old, or New Testament ; and it is always in a very limited sense. It 
is in the Old ‘'estament alone applied to female merit, or to female 
chastity. ‘Thus Boaz says to Ruth, ‘all the people of my city doth 
know that thou art a virtuous woman.’’ Solomon tells us that “a 
virtuous woman is a crown to her kusband; and her price is above 
rubies.”’? ‘* Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.”’ Integrity, Purity, Uprightness, Truth, Righteousness, are 
the terms uniformly employed to express a proficiency in the moral 
virtues. 

‘ In the English translation of the New Testament, there are not 
more than four or five passages in which the word virtue occurs ; and 
in these it serves to express the signification of two Greek words, 
duvvayss and aectn In Mark, ch.v. ver. 30. it is said, “ Jesus knew 
that wirtue was gone out of him.”? mips fara thy EE atte duvae 
par EeAGaooy, ‘Che Evangelist Luke uses this word also in relating 
the same miracle. St, Paul, in his exhortation to the Philippians, 
thus expresses himself; ‘ finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsover things are tae tte sag Fk ood 
report, if there de any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of 
these things, Phil. ch. iv. ver, 8.. % vss aperd. In the ii Epistle of 
Peter, chap. 1. ver. 4. the apostle says, “ according as his divine 
power hath given us all things that pertain unto godliness, through 
the knowledge of him that hath called us to knowledge and virtue.” 
Power is here expressed by Quays, and virtue, by avez. In the 
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gth verse he adds, * and besides this, giving all diligent, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge, and to nowledge 
temperance, and to temperance, patience, &c. &. 7% zirss updy ou 
wert, ty Ot Tn BeETH Thy yrdob, KC. : 

‘ It appears from the above quotations that when duvzpus is trans- 
lated virtue, the term is expressive of a divine energy, of a beneficial 
nature ; and «perm is applied to that moral energy in good men which 
qualifies them for the acquisition of useful knowledge, and the prac- 
tice of temperance, patience, &c.. Both of these significations ilus- 
trate and confirm the assertion, that virtue always implies a beneficial 


power, notwithstanding the diversities observable in its application.’ 


The term vice is explained in the same manner, and the 
account shews why some of the evil passions of men are so 
frequently and forcibly expressed by metaphors taken from 
various noxious qualities. ¢ Vice is the virus of the mind.’ 

In the section. on the approbation and disapprobation of human 
actions and their origin, the author points out four gradations, 
with shades of difference in each, in the opinions and feelings 
of mankind on the subject of virtue and vice: but on this point, 
and on merit and demerit attributed to dispositions and actions, 
we must refer to the work. 


The chapter which treats of the Laws of Moral Obligation 
opens with an explanation of the difference between virtue and 
morality. "Che former is employed to express ¢ the beneficial 
energy of an intelligent agent :’ the latter denotes the ob/igatory 
principle of conduct; the one relates to the act, the other to 
the obligation to perform the act. ‘ These terms may be 
frequently used promiscuously with, great propriety; but when- 
ever precision becomes important, an attention to existing 
differences becomes absolutely necessary.’ NOs 


‘¢ The different modes of speech which are observed in some cone 


nections, give validity to these remarks. We often talk of the Jove of 


virtue, but never of the Jove of morality ; because absolute produc- 
tion of obvious good is more immediately the object of our affection, 
than the law which enjoins it. We never substitute virtuoas obliga- 
tion for moral obligation ; the primary idea of the word virtue being 
directed to the beneficial act or disposition, and that of morality to a 
law and a sense of duty. Hence we speak of moral duties, and not 
virtuous duties.’ 


Moral sanctions, or inducements to the practice of virtue, are of 
five kinds : § Such as are most consistent with the best interests 
of the agent. “Such as are becoming a rational being. Such 
as are adapted to the social nature of man. Such as are most 
interesting to a cultivated mind. Such as are enjoyed by a 
superior who has a claim to obedience, and whose injunctions 
cannot, or ought not to be resisted.’ These fall under the 


heads of 1, Self-interest ; 2, Confermity to Reason; 3» the 
ocial 
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Socjal Principle; 4, the Benevolent Principle; 5, the Beauty 
and Excellence of Virtue. On the last of these inducements, 


the remarks of Dr. Cogan are too excellent to escape transcrip- 
tion: 


¢ Such is the native excellence of virtue ; 80 respectable is every in- 
dication of beneficial influence, or beneficial intentions, proceedin 
from a voluntary agent : so interesting in itself ; so consonant with 
reason ; sO essential to human happiness ; that it is impossible not 
to love it, when it does not prohibit some favourite passion or pur- 
suit. All men honour virtue. All men detest the vices of others, 
with whom they are not in a league. | All men value the smallest par- 
ticle of virtue, which they may chance to discover in their own breasts ; 
and they are eager to steal a colouring from the proximate virtue, to 
adorn the vice to which they are addicted. The pleasure derived 
from the most striking events of history, from fictitious scenes de- 
scribed in works of imagination, or exhibited on the stage, prove 
that the general suffrage 1s in favour of virtue. We may Jangh at the 
wit which is connected with vicious ideas, but we never sgpree: The 
warmth of applause is always reserved for the triumphs of virtue. We 
are anxious for those, whose virtuous principles are exposed to severe 


and dangerous conflicts ; we lament if they yield, and exult in their 


victories. We rejoice when villany is caught in its own snares ; and 
we retire eniihat, when the curtain falls on the just vengeance in- 
flicted upon a monster. 

‘ These are indications of an inward and deep respect for virtue, 
which may exist in the breasts of those who are prevented, by habits 


of depravity, from the practice of it. How congenial therefore must 


it be to the minds of those who have been habituated to the practice 
of virtue ! who feel its benignant influence in their own conduct 5 
and who are witnesses to the peace, order, harmony, and joy, diffused, 
according to the sphere of its influence ! To the pleasures arising 
from the approving decisions of his judgment, from personal advan- 
tages in the course of a virtuous conduct, from the esteem of the 
worthy, from a heart glowmg with benevolence ; the man of confirmed 
virtue adds the pleasures derived froma refined and exalted taste. He 
admires the deauty of right conduct. The symmetry derived from 
well-ordered affections is far more interesting to him, than that of 
forms painted on the canvas, or chisseled out in marble. The voice of 
harmony, arising from the chearfulness of virtuous innocence, delights 
his ear more than all the melodies of music. The grandeur of virtue, 
rising superior to every misfortune or seduction, constitutes, with him, 
the true sublime ; and excites in hes breast, the elevated emotions of 
admiration and delight, toa much higher degree, than can be produced 


by the majesty of Nature itself !’ 

A subsequent section contains a comparative view of the 
motives or inducements to action just enumerated, pointing out 
their degrees of influence on the moral conduct; for these 
motives have their merits and defects: they are of a partial 
influence, or they require such a cultivation of mind as may 
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not be expected in the generality of men. Though we can- 
cannot enlarge on this subject, and must soon bring this article 
to aconclusion, we shall place before our readers the illustra- 
tion of the point as far as the beauty of virtue is concerned : 


‘ The beauty of virtue is a favorite expression with some philoso~ 
phers ; and all who love virtue will acknowledge her beauty. But it 
must be confessed that her charms will never induce the multitude to 
* fall in love at first sight ;’’ and it is probable that long before their 
tastes shall be formed, ina manner to be captivated by the beauty of 
this most deserving mistress, they may have been seduced by more 
sensible charms oft a meretricious nature,’ 


Dr. Cogan’s enumeration of the religious principles most 
conducive to the practice of virtue illustrates the importance of | 
true religion, and the connection between just notions of the 
attributes as well as the moral perfections of God and the 
practice of virtue. 

An inquiry into the origin and progress of virtuous disposie 
tions and religious affections in the human mind is prosecuted 
in the concluding chapter. Here the author shews how the 
virtues are nurtured and advanced to maturity: but we must 
now take our leave; not, however, without strongly recom- 
mending Dr.C. as an adept in the subject of morals, and 
hoping that he will in some future essays exhibit those practical 


conclusions and rules of conduct, which will make his philoso. 


hv useful to the multitude. 
wee | Mox. 





Art. X. Tracts on various Subjects in the Law and itary of 
England. By Alexander Luders, Esq. Barrister at Law, of the 
Inner Temple, 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Payne. 


We have perused with great satisfaction these intelligent 
and well written volumes, which consist of seven. tracts 
on the following subjects : 

‘I. On Constructive Treason. — II. On the Judgment in High 
Treason. — III. On the Right of Succession to the Crown in the 
reign of Elizabeth.—IV. On the Constitution of Parliament in the - 
reign of Henry the Third.—V. On Nonobstante.—VI. On the Use 
of the French Language in our ancient Laws and Acts of State.— 
VII. An [nquiry into the History of the Laws of Oleron.’ 


Of these essays the first and the sixth were printed a few 
years since, but were then restricted in their circulation to the 
private friends of the author. We regret that the extent of our 
engagements prevents us from allowing an adequate space for 
the discussion of this learned and ingenious publication: but 
we can truly state that we concur in most if not in all of the 
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prominent points. ‘The doctrine of Constructive ‘Treason is orie 
which is peculiarly important in a political point of view. ‘The 
clause in the Statute of Treasons (25 Edward Hid.) that respects 
“ levying war against the king,” which probably had originally 
in view military preparations only, and not unarmed mobs, 
however numerous, has by successive constructions been held to 
include all cases of insurrection and Violence of which the 
object has been general: viz; to pull down all inclosures, 
to destroy all bawdy -houscs, all meeting-houses, &c.; such in- 
surrections having been deemed invasions of the royal au- 
thority. Mr. Luders opposes this doctrine, and contends that 
it is derived from precedents which ought to have no binding 
power, particularly since the Revolution, as either being bad in 
themselves or arising out of temporary or expired statutes. 
For his very learned and minute investigation of this subject, 
we must refer to the tract : but we cannot omit the conclusicn, 
which is solemn and impressive, and was written when there 
was no melancholy bar in existence (we allude to.the afflicting 
iliness of the Sovereign) to repress the hope indulged by the 
writer ; 


‘Ifthe fear of ehange should operate to prevent any legislative 
alteration of the law of treason, there seems an easy course to begin 
with, in the following measure, which would make the least change 
possible, viz. Let no defendant indicted for felony or misdemean- 
our, be allowed to object that his case amounts to a higher crime. 
/Some state prosecutions for treason have been justified by the argu- 
ment, that they could not be instituted for less. ‘T'his alteration 
would allow a discretion to those whom it concerns. 

‘ But I please myself sometimes with indulging hopes of a measure 
ef nobler origin, and greater and more lasting extent and effect. It 
cannot but be felt by all good subjects, that the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, in which we have enjoyed, for so long a time, the social 
benefits of the best of civil governments, cannot by the course of 
nature be expected to extend much farther. This reign opened with 
an auspicious sacrifice to the administration of Justice, which has 
never been forgotten, by a recommendation from the throne to secure 
the independence of the Judges. It would be ungrateful to scan 
the matter or magnitude of this free gift, when the manner of giving 
was so gracious. Let us be able, before the close of this reign ap- 
proaches, to exclaim with eycs directed to the throne, and with this 
transaction in our thoughts, Qua/lis ab incepto ! | 

‘ Such would be the natural reflection of thinking minds, if there 
should be one more recommendation from the throne, issuing from 
the same lips, upon the administration of justice, whose object should 
be similar to that of the Statute of Queen Mary. The benign and 
racious words employed in the introduction of this act, might serve 
again for such a purpose with much propriety. For like that sta- 
tute, this in contemplation would have to abolish all daubts and ob; 
4T scurities 
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scurities that have prevailed upon the law of Treason, and restore 
again the genuine statute of Edward the third : to provide also tor 
the various changes of manners, and habits of mea, by accommodating 
new provisions to the crimes of modern times. For there is reason 
to fear that the professional habits of professional men, would stild 
affect their minds in making new constructions of the statute, as new 
cases should arise, if the Law should still be left open to argument 


i 


or infcrence, and the effect of precedents.’ 


The tract on the right of succession to the crown in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth will be more interesting to the gee 
nerality of readers, than the dry diccussion of legal argue 
ments. It shews the policy of that Qucen in keepuig the quese 
tion relative to the successica undecided, in a strong point of 
view : but it is also curious in exposing a singular omission, if 
not a gross misconception, of so celebrated a writer as the late 
Sir William Blackstone. The statute of 35 Henry 8. ch. 1. 
enables the King to settle the crown, on failure of his own issue, 
as he shall please, by letters patent, or by his last will. A similar 
power had been given by the statute of the 28th oi his reign, 
ch. 7. ‘The learned Commentator appears to have overlooked the 
statute of the 35th; for after having stated the 28th Hen. 8. 
he writes thus: 


«sc A vast power ; but notwithstanding, as it was regularly vested in 
him by the supreme legislative authority, it was therefore indisput- 
ably valid. But this power was never carried into execution ; for by 
statute 35 Hen. 8. ch. 1. the King’s two daughters are legitimated 
again, and the Crown is limited to Prince Edward by name, after 
that to the Lady Mary, and then to the Lady Elizabeth and the 
heirs of their respective bodies ; which succession took effect accor- 
dingly, being indeed no other than the usual course of the law, with 
regard to the descent of the Crown.” 

‘ Strange mistake (exclaims Mr. Luders) of wellknown history 
and positive law! And not to be excused wa such an author. To 
be sure, the power of the statute 2% Hen. 8. was never executed, 
because it was superseded and re-enacted by the subsequent act of 
the 35th year, the similar provisions of which the learned author had 
unaccountably overlooked.’ 


By the will of Henry 8th, the Scotish line was excluded, 
and the descendants of Mary Queen of France, afterward the 
Duchess of Suffolk, his younger sister, were preferred. ‘This will, 
so unaccountably overlooked by Sir William Blackstone, is still 
in existence among the records of the Chapter-Houze at West- 
minster, and was solemnly recognized at the accession of 
Edward 6th.—The manifest injustice, however, of passing over 
the issue of Margaret, the eldest sister, revolted the feelings of 
the English nation; and the title of James was acknowleged with 
degree of exultation and unanimity seldom exhibited on the 
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prominent points. The doctrine of Constructive Treason is one 
which is peculiarly important in a political point of view. The 
clause in the Statute of Treasons (25 Edward IId.) that respects. 
“‘ levying war against the king,” which probably had originally 
in view military preparations only, and not unarmed mobs, 
however numerous, has by successive constructions been held to 
include all cases of insurrection and violence of which the 
object has been general: viz; to pull down all inclosures, 
to destroy all bawdy-housces, all meeting-houses, &c.; such in- 
surrections having been deemed invasions of the royal au- 
thority. Mr. Luders opposes this doctrine, and contends that 
it is derived from precedents which ought to have no binding 
power, particularly since the Revolution, as either being bad in 
themselves or arising out of temporary or expired statutes. 
For his very learned and minute investigation of this subject, 
we must refer to the tract : but we cannot omit the conclusion, 
which is solemn and impressive, and was written when there 
was no melancholy bar in existence (we allude to.the afflicting 
iliness of the Sovereign) to repress the hope indulged by the 
writer ; 

‘Ifthe fear of ehange should operate to prevent any legislative 
alteration of the law of treason, there seems an easy course to begin 
with, in the following measure, which would make the least change 
possible, viz. Let no defendant indicted for felony or misdemean- 
our, be allowed to object that his case amounts to a higher crime. 
/Some state prosecutions for treason have been justified by the argu- 
ment, that they could not be instituted for less. ‘T'his alteration 
would allow a discretion to those whom it concerns. 

‘ But I please myself sometimes with indulging hopes of a measure 
ef nobler origin, and greater and more lasting extent and effect. It 
cannot but be felt by all good subjects, that the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, in which we have enjoyed, for so long a time, the social 
Senthts of the best of civil governments, cannot by the course of 
nature be expected to extend much farther. This reign opened with 
an auspicious sacrifice to the administration of Justice, which has 
never been forgotten, by a recommendation from the throne to secure 
the independence of the Judges. It would be ungrateful to scan 
the matter or magnitude of this free gift, when the manner of giving 
was so gracious. Let us be able, before the close of this reign ap- 
proaches, to exclaim with eyes directed to the throne, and with this 
transaction in our thoughts, Qualis ab incepto ! , 

¢ Such would be the natural reflection of thinking minds, if there 
should be one more recommendation from the throne, issuing from 
the same lips, upon the administration of justice, whose object should 
be similar to that of the Statute of Queen Mary. The benign and 
gracious words employed in the introduction of this act, might serve 
again for such a purpose with much propriety. For like that sta. 
tute, this in contemplation would have to abolish all daubts and ob+ 
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scurities that have prevailed upon the law of Treason, and restore 
again the genuine statute of Edward the third : to provide also for 
the various changes of manners, and habits of mea, by accommodating 
new provisions to the crimes of modern times. For there is reason 
to fear that the professional habits of professional men, would stild 
affect their minds in making new constructions of the statute, as new 
cases should arise, if the Law should still be left open to argument 
or inference, and the effect of precedents.’ 


The tract on the right of succession to the crown in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth will be more interesting to the ge- 
nerality of readers, than the dry discussion of legal argue 
ments. It shews the policy of that Queen in keeping the ques- 
tion relative to the succession undecided, in a strong point of 
view : but it is also curious in exposing a singular omission, if 
not a gross misconception, of so celebrated a writer as the late 
sir William Blackstone. ‘The statute of 35 Henry 8. ch. 1. 
enables the King to settle the crown, on failure of his own issue, 
as he shall please, by letters patent, or by his last will. A similar 
power had been given by the statute of the 28th of his reign, 
ch. 7. ‘The learned Commentator appears to have overlooked the 
statute of the 35th; for after having stated the 28th Hen. 8. 
he ‘writes thus : 


«ss A vast power ; but notwithstanding, as it was regularly vested im 
him by the supreme legislative authority, it was therefore indisput- 
ably valid. But this power was never carried into execution ; for by 
statute 35 Hen. 8. ch. 1. the King’s two daughters are legitimated 
again, and the Crown is limited to Prince Edward by name, after 
that to the Lady Mary, and then to the Lady Elizabeth and the 
heirs of their respective bodies ; which succession took effect accor- 
dingly, being indeed no other than the usual course of the law, with 
regard to the descent of the Crown.” 

‘ Strange mistake (exclaims Mr. Luders) of wellknown history 
and positive law! And not to be excused m such an author. To 
be sure, the power of the statute 28 Hen. 8. was never executed, 
because it was superseded and re-enacted by the subsequent act of 
the 35th year, the similar provisions of which the learned author had 
unaccountably overlooked.’ 


By the will of Henry 8th, the Scotish line was excluded, 
and the descendants of Mary Queen of France, afterward the 
Duchess of Suffolk, his younger sister, were preferred. ‘This will, 
so unaccountably overlooked by Sir William Blackstone, is still 
in existence among the records of the Chapter-House at West- 
minster, and was solemnly recognized at the accession of- 
Edward 6th.—The manifest injustice, however, of passing over 
the issue of Margaret, the eldest sister, revolted the feelings of 
the English nation; and the title of James was acknowleged with 
degree of exultation and unanimity seldom exhibited on the 

accession 
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accession of native princes. We do not, therefore, accede to the 
preliminary observation of Mr. Luders, ¢ that the accession of 
the House of Stuart to the throne of England was brought 
about in direct violation of public law and private right, as much 
so as the Norman Conquest.’ (Vol. 1. p. 172.) The eventful history 
of the descendants of the French Queen is traced by Mr. L. 
with his usual accuracy, and excites considerable interest even 
at this late period of time. 3 | 

The 4th tract, on the constitution of Parliament in the reign 
of Henry 3d, involves a much disputed question. We wish 
to refer Mr. Luders to an early work written by the Abbé 
Raynal, intitled a History of the Parliaments ; in which, if. we 
mistake not, he will find some observations that, concur with. 
and confirm his own. 

Mr. L.’s remarks on the introduction of the French language 
into our laws, Tract vi. contain much curious information, to 
which we should be glad to give more attention than our pre- 
sent limits will admit. He is of opinion that the adoption and 
use of French in our statutes and other law-proceedings was 
not, as it has been generally supposed, the effect of a particular 
ordinance of William the Conqueror, but the gradual result 
of fashion, and of the prevalence of French manners and 


habits. | 














In the short tract on the laws of Oleron, the author confutes 
the common opinion of our professional writers, that these 
laws were compiled by Richard Ist. on his return from the 
Holy Land : 


‘ It is remarkable,’ he observes, ‘that two persons writing at the 
game time upon this subject in France and England, without any know- 
lege of each other, or of their studies, should have raised:to them- | 
ms the same doubts and the same course of inquiry in order to 
satisfy them. This was the case with respect to M. Boucher of 
Paris and myself, upon the antiquity of these laws of Oleron. In his 
book intitled /e Consulat de la Mer, he gives some learned and valu- 
able dissertations on subjects connected with the Consolato and the 
maritime law. One of these isa short one upon the laws of Oleron, 
and if he had had the means which the records and libraries of this 
country could have afforded him, he would probably have rendered 
my inquiry useless. As it is, he goes no farther into it than to re- 
ject the accounts of them hitherto received as fallacious ; calling the 
story of our Richard the 1st and Queen Eleanor, uze chimere des 
plus invraisemblables.’ 


We repeat that, on the whole, we have been instructed as 


well as entertained by these volumes, which display the qualities 
ef a sensible writer and an enlightened lawyer and historian. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1811. 


POETRY. 


Art. 11. Poems, Rural and Domestic. By William Hersee. 
Crown 8vo. pp.176. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 

Many of the poems in this volume have been already published, and 
were mentioned in the M. R. for October 1809. The lines which 
then appeared to call for censure are now altered and improved, and 
some new pieces are added to the collection. ‘The tendency of .Mr. 
Hersee’s writings is uniformly moral, and he displays painting in his 
poetry ; which is frequently pleasing by its unaffected sensibility, and 
Its accurate descriptions of English landscape. Mts Bar. 


Art. 12. Lines on the lamented Death of Sir John Moore. Sug. 
gested by reading * Moore’s Narrative of the Campaign in Spain,” 
By E.C. 4to. pp.11. London. 1810. 

While we regret that the name of Sir John Moore has been passed 
over in silence by that poet whose talents would have best enabled 
him to celebrate it, and who has sung the conquests of our armies in 
the country in which this hero fell, we sympathize in the feeling by 
which the present tribute to his memory is dictated. The poetry is 
unaffected and harmonious, and the sentiments are suchas every ad- 
mirer of Sir John Moore will read with gratification and interest.— 


We copy the concluding lines : 


¢ Immortal shade! believe the muse’s lyre, 
While sorrows murmur, and while hopes respire, 
‘Thy fame shall live till time exists no more, 
In verse, in statues, and historic lore; 
And many a mother, clasping now her son, 
By thee from death, or, worse, from slav’ry won, 
And many a wife who welcomes back her lord,’ 
Snatch’d -by thy valor from the Gallic sword, 
Shall own thy blood a sacrifice too great, © 
And mourn, unceasing mourn, thy hapless fate. 
“What though in earth thy sacred relics lie, , 
With tears embalm’d beneath another sky ; 
Whene’er again her sword Britannia draws, 
For ravag’d nations, or for outrag’d laws, 
Thy deeds shall urge the Patriot’s course to fame, 
And scatter’d hosts and reeking spoils proclaim ;—~ 
Thy spirit lives in each triumphant band, ' 
Inflames each breast, invigorates each hand; 
Yet lives to hurl destruction on the foe, 
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And yet exults to see Oppression low.’ : Ds 


Art. 13. Poems, by D.P. Campbell. Crown 8vo. pp. 198. 
Priated and published for the Authoress by J. Young, boakeellée, 
Inverness. 

In a preface written by the publisher, we are informed that Miss 


UL» Campbei had ngy attained her seventeeyth year when these poems 
/ were 
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were put to the press, and that they are printed to relieve the dis 
tresses of a numerous family. We mention these circumstances rather 
as motives for interest than as claims for indulgence, since the compo 
Sitions display a correctness of taste which is seldom found in juvenile 
attempts, and many of the descriptive passages are very picturesque. 
In ‘the Distracted Mother,’ we find a mixed expression of wild 
anguish and tender recollection which is natural and touching ; and | 
the ‘ Address to the Evening Star, written in Shetland,’ will excite 
sympathy for the fair recluse who so ingenuously avows her desire of 
visiting less dreary scenes than those to which she is confined in her 
native Island. These lines may serve as a specimen : 


‘ Bright Traveller of yon blue expanse, 
Throwing thro’ clouds thy silvery glange, 
The dewy evening to.adorn, 
Say, on what shore shall I appear, 
When thou, as wheels the rolling year, 
Shalt usher in the morn ? — 


¢ Still must these barren plains and hills, 
These rugged rocks and scanty rills, 
, My narrow prospect bound ? 
' Must I, where Nature’s bounteous hand 
Doth every rural charm command, 
Say, must I ne’er be found ? 


¢ Still on these plains, where scantly spread, 
The modest daisy lifts its head, 
Or lurks amid the broom, 
Still with pall’d eye view o’er again 
Thin scatter’d on the stony plain 
The primrose scarcely bloom? 


¢ Oft Fancy wanders many a mile 
O’er scenes where Nature loves to smile, 
And scatters charms around, 
Where rocky mounts on mounts arise, 
Whose tow’ring summits kiss the skies, 
With leafy forests crown’d. 


¢ Or where the dreadful cataracts roar, 
Or where the smiling valley o’er 
_ ‘The rolling rivers glide ; 
~ Or where the lake expands to view, 
Reflecting on its bosom blue, 
The mountain’s woody side. 


¢ Still must this ocean’s liquid round 
My dreary prospects ever bound, 
On Fancy’s wings while borne 
My weary soul delights to roam 
To other lands, ‘another home, 
Nor wishes to return ?? 


NES Bay. Art. 
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Art. 14.  Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated by Thomas Orger. 
With the Original Latin Text. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sherwood and 
Co. 1811. 

We have here the first number of a projected series of translated 
books of the Metamorphoses, which are to be published quarterly. In 
a short preface, the author takes some notice of Garth’s, or, as it was 
called, Dryden’s Ovid ; and he says that, if all Garth’s coadjutors 
had performed their tasks like Pope, in the fable of Dryope, ‘ he 
should have closed the volume with a mixed feeling of pleasure and. 
despair, and have left the labour of future translation to more adven- 
turous pens.’ Of his own work he adds, ‘I have translated Ovid 
literally, where I could do so with justice to him and to myself ; but 
when I have met with an idiom or expression, which if literally 
rendered would have converted a Roman beauty into an English 
burlesque, I have parodied’ (paraphrased, we suppose, was intended ) 
‘rather than translated my author ; aiming, as far my confined powers 
extend, to be 


‘¢ True to his sense, but truer to his fame.’’ 
This is all very well: but, in his opinion 
«¢ Of Dryden’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’’ 


(as Fielding poetically mentions that work) we think that Mr. Orger 
is not a little biassed by that prevailing disposition to decry the merits 
of our more early translators from the classics, which is so natural in 
a translating age. Doubtless, even the Augustan age of Anne had 
much to learn in point of correct versification. Pope has since esta- 
blished a standard of melody, from which we cannot deviate with 
impunity : but, in Dryden’s happier moments, even Pope, we think, 
does not snatch the palm of harmony from his great instructor; nor 
is either Addison or Garth to be despised. For purity and elegance 
of expression, indeed, they are worthy of being studied by many of 
our contemporaries ; or, if this point be not conceded to us, a chastity 
of taste, and a natural and simple manner, (free from rudeness and 
vulgarity on the one hand, as from a vicious and grey profusion of 
ornament on the other,) may surely be learned from the study and 
imitation of these versifiers. However this may be, although Addison 
be for ever accused of wanting nerve and vigour as a poet, yet we are 
assured that passages may be found in Ovid as rendered by him, and 
the other inferior workmen in this joint concern, which challenge a 
comparison with the best efforts of any succeeding translators. 

We by no means wish to discourage Mr. Orger in the task which } 
he has rather auspiciously begun. He is, we think, elegant and } 
harmonious; but his verse has too great a monotony of cadence. It 
is formed, in short, too closely on the model of those melodious 
couplets which seldom vary their rhythm ; which are musical, indeed, 
but are apt to tire with their music by the perpetual recurrence of 
the same pauses. We cannot too often remind the poets of the pre- 
sent day that harmony consists 
‘in many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness, long drawn out.’ 


Rev. Dre. 1811. F f With 
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With respect to fidelity of interpretation, Mr. Orger has adhered 
rather closely to his original ; but, when he talks of having translated 
Ovid Literally, almost in any passage, he forgets the country of the 

oet whom he wishes to auglicize. Could such an object be accom. 
plished, it would be undesirable. Give us the spirit of the antients, and 
let the grave possess their body. Let us enjoy their thoughts ; and 
not vainly attempt to force the idiom of a classical language into that 
of a Gothic tongue. ; 

We select the following passage as an instance of more varied versifi- 
cation than is the general characteristic of this specimen. That part 
which relates the ** sorrow in heaven,’’ for the destruction of mankind © 
by the deluge, (a passage whence Milton has borrowed one of his 
noblest thoughts, though it must be confessed that he * invades the 
antients like a conqueror,”’) attracted us by its subject: but the au- 
thor has not there been so fortunate as in the subjoined ; 


¢ Ere earth and ocean started into birth, 
Or heav’n o’er-canopied the sea and earth, 
A sable curtain darken’d Nature's frame,* 
A shapeless mass, and Chaos was it’s name. 
A sordid heap, discordant to, the sight, 
Of future elements yet hid in night : 
No orient sun-beam usher’d in the morn, 
No circling moon renew’d her blunted horn ; 
Earth had not yet by heaven’s paternal care 
Upheld her balanc’d orb in ambient air, 
Nor buoyant ocean stretch’d on every side, 
From shore to distant shore his billowy tide, 
Earth, water, air, maintain’d a mingled reign, 
?T was baseless earth, unnavigable main, 
And darken’d ether. Each forsook its form 
To combat in one desolating storm. 
While heat with cold maintain’d a dubious fight, 
The moist, the dry, the heavy and the light 
Knew no restraint, but in confusion hurl’d, 
Vex’d with rude storms the elemental world. 
Jove to the mass a better nature gave, 
Divided earth from air, and land from wave ; 
From flagging mists a finer essence drew, 
To deck th’ etherial arch with liquid blue ; 
Then pois’d the whole, bade jarring discord cease, 
And bound the parted elements in peace. 
Fire, as a purer spirit, upward driven, 
Shone midst the stars and deck’d the convex heaven. 
Elate to fill the interval of space, 
Air followed next in lightness as in place. 
Earth in the scale assumed a lower state, 
Less pure in substance and more dense in weight ; 





| ommend 


* 6 Unus erat toto Nature vultus in orbe.’? We have selected this as 
a specimen of /iteral translation. — Rev. 
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While water, last in station as in birth, 
Embraced with humid zone the solid earth.’ 
Advising Mr. Orger to polish every passage of his translation 
with the same care which he has bestowed on the preceding, we wish 
him success in his undertaking, aud’bid him adieu. 


Art.15. Modern Persecution. A Poem, in Three Cantos. By the 
Author of the Age of Frivolity. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 
A warm advocate for the Methodists, and a dry reprover of the 

low malignity which in some cases has been displayed a ainst them, 

appears in this pamphlet ; which, if not written in the spirit of 
poetry, is fraught with humour. The author endeavours to laugh 

Modern Persecution out of countenance, and to make those persons 

ashamed of themselves who have tried to repress Methodism by 

violent means. He instances the prosecution of Kent, the Berk- 
shire Farmer, and laughs at the sage doctrine laid down by the 
magistrates. The argument of the second canto, with a short 
extract from it, will shew the style and character of this jeu aesprit : 

‘The want of an Inquisition deplored — some men volunteer in this 

service—how to silence a preacher, as in the case of Baxter by Judge 
Jeffries—the usefulness of spies and informers—the reverend th a of 
the peace — Kent argues to no purpose — finding of heretics like finding 
witches ——-ihe case brought into court — Kent convicted on the old con- 
venticle act—fined £20 for praying with his neighbours — the justice 
of the decision — arguments to prove that praying is teaching — some 
examples —~ praying and teaching worse than Sunday Schools — all of 
them bad things.’ — 


« «¢ Since Kent had prayed, and there were five to hear, 

“© This praying plainly preaching must appear, 
<< In his own house, unsanction’d, unordain’d, 
«¢ He did the deed, and priestly acts prophan’d ; 
<‘ By Act Conventicle, he without fail 
‘‘ Must therefore pay the fine, or go to jail.” 

‘ This wise decision seal’d th’ enthusiast’s fate, 
And Reading register’d the triumph great. 
What zealous Churchman but must plainly see, 
The sacred justice of this sage decree ? 
Nor let enthusiasts cry in discontent, 
He neither knew what pray’r or preaching meant. 
Not Sedgwick’s self could form, as warmth arose, 
From nice deduction more appropriate close. 

‘ But lest some rashly this decision blame, 
The reasoning muse shall shew they are the same : 
She might go further, for there are who say, 
Some parsons never preach but when they pray ; 
‘That pure good gospel in the desk they read, 
The sacred word, and apostolic creed ; 
Then having finish’d pray’rs, mount up on high, 
Aind all the doctrine of the desk deny. 
Thus reading pray’rs, they truth unwitting teach, 
But in the pulpit neither pray nor preach’ 

Fftz The 
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The poem finishes with the answer, put into verse, of the French 
merchants to Colbert, who offered to assist their trade by his inter- 
ference : 


* We ask, said they, of benefits but one, 
And that is 


Art. 16. Original Poetry, consisting of fugitive Pieces by a Lady 
lately deceased, and Miscellaneous Poems by several Authors. 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1811. 

The editor of these poems regrets that the collection is not more 
extensive, and appears to entertain a high opinion of its merits. We 
must, however, observe that excellence in poetry is the power of 
appealing to the noblest feelings of the human mind in the most 
energetic and abiding manner, and that we find no traces of this 
power in the volume before us. The paraphrases on some of the 
psalms are less sublime than the originals ; and the addresses te 
Friendship, Melancholy, Sincerity, &c. are pious, but neither new 
nor impressive. Some passages are mere imitations from other 
writers, and the following description is evidently borrowed fron 
Milton : 

‘ The silent peaceful vale 
Where sweet Derwent murmuring flows, 
Where the hawthorn scented blows, 





Or shepherd tells his tale.’ M*>Bar 


Art. 17. Poems on various Subjects, including a Poem on the Edu- 
cation of the Poor ; an Indian Tale; and the Offering of Isaac, 

a Sacred Drama. Crown 8vo. pp. 244. 8s. Boards. Longman 

and Co. 1811. 

It is certainly paying a book a bad compliment to ask why it was 
written ; and the author of these poems begins by declaring that he 
will answer no such question. His lines are smooth, but some of his 
Opinions are rather enthusiastic ; thus, we cannot agree with him at 
p- 18. in thinking that 


‘ Earth will be hushed in universal peace,’ 


and the arrival of the Millennium be accelerated, by the success of 
Mr. Lancaster’s. method of education ; nor can we clearly see how, 
if Cato had been a Christian, 
‘ Rome still had stood by Cato’s dauntless plea, 
And all the nations of the earth been free.’ 


We cannot praise the attempt at blank-verse in a sacred drama, 
Where Caleb says 


‘ My wife and children 
Fell, as I fear, all pale in ghastly death 
Without a friend to soothe the final pangs of death ;’ 


and Isaac, ‘to comfort him,’ exclaims 


‘ Sogn shalt thou see your children and your wife.’ 


Nevertheless, we give this writer full credit for the wish which he 
expresses, to advance the cause of religion and morality. 


Art. 


kindly let us all alone.’ Moy : 


Deo 
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Art. 18. The Pains of Memory, a Poem, in Two Books. By 
Peregrine Bingham. 12mo. 3s. Boards. Anderson. 1811. 
The first part of this poem describes ‘the effect of memory on 

minds which are not afflicted by the consciousness of guilt ;? and the 
second paints ‘ the effect of memory on guilty minds.’ Many of the 
instances are well chosen, and depicted with animation and feeling : 
but no consolation is suggested even to those whose memory records 
no guilt. Rinaldo’s act of suicide, in order to avoid the pains of 
memory, is related almost with approbation ; and no better advice Is 
effered to persons who would avoid his fate, than that they ¢ steel 
their hearts,’ and 


‘ Reck not the future nor the past.’ 


Bonaparte is the hero of the second book, and he is supposed to dis” 
turb his Empress by crying in his sleep. Other characters, however» 
are introduced, which give rise to some forcible imagery ; and th 
description of October, (p.56.) in the style of Walter Scott, is 


natural and picturesque. pe 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 19. Dix’s Juvenile Atlas; containng 44 Maps, with plain 
Directions for copying them. Designed for the junior Classes. 
4to. 10s. 6d. and 14s. coloured. Darton and Harvey. 1811. 
Mr. Dix directs that the copyist should trace these maps through 

transparent paper, and pierce holes with a needle in order to draw 

a parallelogram. We do not consider these mechanical methods 

as very improving : but, the maps being mere outlines of each country, 

without any subdivisions or cities marked, the work may perhaps be 
rendered useful by requiring students to fill up their copies, and to 
insert some of the names and boundaries which Mr. Dix has omitted. 


_ Art. 20. Guy’s New British Reader, or Sequel to his New British 
Spelling Book, containing a great Variety of easy Lessons, se- 
lected from approved authors ; exhibiting a very easy Gradation, 
and adapted to the junior Classes of Ladies and Gentlemens’ 
Schools. By Joseph Guy, Author of “ the Pocket Cyclopeedia,”’ 
“ School Geography,”? &c. 12mo. Cradock and Joy, &c. 
i811. 

Mr. Guy’s title-pages usually contain a minute description of his 
works, while his prefaces bestow on them an elaborate commendation. 
He has certainly furnished some useful books for children; and al- 
though the present selection may not be, as he asserts, ¢ the only one 
in which are concentrated those objects which every teacher must dee 
sire to see united,’ it appears to be well arranged, and to offer amuse- 


ment and instruction in all the extracts of which it is composed. po 


Art. 21. Juvenile Correspondence, or Letters designed as Examples 
of the epistolary Style for Children of both Sexes, By Lucy 
Aikin. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Johnson and Co. 1811. 

Miss Aikin has ably surmounted what she states to be the chief 
difficulty of her undertaking, viz. ‘ to render these letters better than 
ehildren’s and yet like children’s.’ They possess amusement and 

Ff¢ variety, 
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variety, yet are still so natural that many youthful scribes may derive 
assistance from them. We think, however, that some of the ex- 
pressions are too familiar; such as ¢ these children came to be reckoned 
the cleverest ;’ (p. 3) ‘the clock of St. Paul’s is a monstrous thing ;? 
(p. 109.) &c.; and we object to the anecdote of Edward’s dashing 
a rat against the wall in p.14,, and to the story of the fox and the 
wolf, ( p- 67.) as being likely to excite ideas of cruelty and cunning, 


which would be contrary to. the general tendency of this ingenious 
performance. po 


Art. 22. Sermon sur les Devoirs de la Jeunesse, &c.3 i.e. A Ser 
mon on the Duties of Youth, translated from the English ef Dr. | 
Blair, by M. Lenoir, Professor of the French Language, Author 
of * Les Fastes Britunniques,”? &c. 1.2zmo. Pamphlet. Dulau 


and Co. 


In this translation of Blair’s excellent discourse on the duties of 

outh, the meaning and spirit of the original are well preserved ; and 
it will therefore be acceptable to all who cannot read the sermon in 
English, as well as to those students of the French language for 

whose service it seems to have been more expressly intended. D° 


Art. 23. English Exercises, for teaching grammatical Composition 

on a new Principle. By John Fenwick. 1amo. 2s. 6d. Sher. 

wood aad Co. 1811. : 

Mr. Fenwick objects to the method of giving children exercises in 
false grammar to correct, lest their ear should be habituated to its 
errors; and he has therefore invented a mede of exercising young 
grammarians, by putting every word in the sentence that is declinable 
and is varied into its root, and requiring them, with the help of certain 7 
directions, to restore the sense. His plan appears to be deserving of 


attention. : po 


Art. 24. Evening Entertainments ; or Delineations of the Manners 
and Customs of various Nations, interspersed with Geographical 
Notices, Historical and Biographical Anccdotes, and Descrip- 
tions in Natural History. esigned for the Instruction and 
Amusement of Youth. By J. B. Depping. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Boards. Colburn. 1811. 

Weare told by Mr. Depping that he proposes ¢ to unfold all the ad- 
vantages with which theteaching of geography is capable of furnishing 
parents and instructors of youth ;’ and in pursuance of this plan he has 
written a series of conversations, in which an intelligent father is sup- 

sed to describe to his children every thing remarkable which he has 

arned or observed in the course of his travels. The dialogues cons 
sequently impart so much general knowlege and amusing information, 
that we think the author has not only established his proposition, but 
has produced a very entertaining and valuable book for children. Do 


i Art. 25. The Elements of Conversation, French and English. By 
| C. Gros. 12mo. 2s8.6d. Dulauand Co. 1811. 

Tt appears to us that M. Gros has composed an ample and useful : 

collection of French and English dialogues, by which the col- 


loquial idioms and pecubarities of the French language may be in a 
great 
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great measure learned, and in which all the most usual topics of con- 
versation are introduced. Deo 


POLITICS. 


Art. 26. Hints to all Classes on the State of the Country in this 
momentous Crisis. By One of the People. 8vo. 18. 6d. Stock- 
dale, jun. : as 
Vanity is a common foible, and with political speculators it 1s apt 

to rise to its acmé. Each has arecipe for saving his country 1 its 

last extremity. The author of these Hints supposes that he can be 
useful in ‘this momentous crisis :? but such very desultory advice, we 
apprehend, could not be profitable at any season. Who can refrain 
from a smile, when evils are attributed to the disuse of swords and bag- 
wigs as articles of dress ?—The public mind is surely not enlightened 
by ‘ One of the People,’ nor will any of his suggestions tend to help 


us out of our present embarrassments. Mo-y. 
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Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, upon 
the Subject of the Bill lately introduced by his Lordship into the 
House of Peers, intitled «An Act to explain and render more 
effectual certain Acts, &c. so far as the same relate to Protestant 
Diss: sing Ministers”? By Thomas Belsham, Minister of the 
Chapel iu Essex-street. 8vo. 2s. Johnson and Co. 

If'with the lamentations of some persons on the rapid progress of 
Methodism, and with the suggestions of others on the neccessity of 
) leyisiative interference to stop the supposed growing evil, we combine 
+ Lord Sidmouth’s bill, we cannot regard this measure as onginating 

any views favourable to Dissenters; in course we are surprized that 
Mr. Belsham should compliment this nobleman on his good intentions, 
and should talk of the morbid sensibility of the whole body of Dissen- 
ters, who rose up as one man to resist what they deemed an encroach- 
ment on that portion of religious liberty which they had long enjoyed. 
The plea for altering existing statutes respecting sectarian teachers, or 
persons pretending to holy orders, was that ‘an ignorant booby,’ whe 
could meither read nor write, had applied to the magistrates of a certain 
county to be registered as a Dissenting Minister ; and perhaps it was I | 
in reference to this rumour that Lord Sidmouth talked in his speech 
(if we may credit the report of the newspapers) of the probable case 
of preachers descending from the chimney or the pillory to occupy the 
pulpit. Wemuch question whether any fact of the kind just men- 
tioned ever occured: but, if it did, surely a solitary instance of folly. or 
ideocy is not of sufficient magnitude to justify an attempt to new. 
model the Toleration-Act. Mr. B. will in vain strive to make Lord 
Sidmouth see with his eyes ; and he is too complaisant to his Lordship 
when he concludes that an objectionable clause in the bill was the re- 
sult of mere ‘inadvertence.’ As the bill, however, which is the 
subject of this letter, was prudently rejected by the House of Lords, it 
; 1s unnecessary for us to discuss its merits: but we are inclined to think 
that Mr. B., by recommending amendments of this obnoxious bill, will 
be thought by his brethren to compromise the great principles of 
religious liberty, which are so dear to the whole body of Protestant 


Dissenters, If the regular clergy or other ministers are concerned at 
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observing the progress of Methodistic teachers, ‘let zeal be opposed 
to zeal, instruction to instruction, visiting to visiting, catechising to 
: catechising:’ but let not the poor unlettered sectary be forcibly silenced. 
We hope that no modifications of Lord Sidmouth’s bill will ever 
take-place ; and that, if the subject of the toleration of sectaries be 
again agitated in Parliament, it will be preliminary to the repeal of all 
penal statutes on the score of religion, and to the establishment of 
religious liberty on its genuine foundation. M 
oy. 
MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 28. Essay on some of the Stages of the Operation of Cutting for | 
the Stone. By Charles Brandon '['rye, I’. R.S. 8vo.2s. Callow. : 
1811. 4 
This is a sensible and candid pamphlet on a subject which has of : 

late given rise to much controversy. -The author, who has long been 

known as a practitioner of respectability, appears to have paid a par- 
ticular attention to the operation of lithotomy, and to have been suc- 
cessful in the performance of it; on which accounts, his opinion 

deserves to be heard, and ought to have weight in our determination. * 

He is an advocate for the use of the gorget ; and he gives his reasons 

for his preference, and endeavours to remove the objections that have 

been urged against its use, with a firmness and decision which shew 

that he writes not from theory but from actual experience. He has 

made some alteration in the form of the instruments, particularly in the 

shape of the staff, and in the extent and curve of the cutting edge of 

the gorget. He conceives that the staff, in consequence of his alter- 

ation, is less likely to slip out of the bladder ; and that the gorget will ( 

more accurately perform the office of dividing the prostate gland, at | 

* the same time that it is in no danger of injuring any part of the 

bladder. 

Mr. Trye replies in a formal manner to the agai that have been 
urged against the use of the gorget by Mr. Allen, and we think that 
his answers are generally satisfactory. Our opinion, however, is that 
Mr. Allen is by no means the most powerful opponent of the gorget, 
nor the best defender of the scalpel ; and that Mr. Trye must not 
be considered as having substantiated his own doctrine, because he has 
been successful in combating that of his opponent. Without going 
farther into the merits either of the controversy at large or of this 
tract in particular, we shall recommend the latter to the perusal of all 
those who are interested in the discussion of the question, and ‘more 
especially of those who are obliged to decide on it experimentally. — 
We understand that, since the publication of this Essay, the profes- 
sion and the world have been for ever deprived of the author. B 0$ 


Art. 29. Observations on Combustion and Acidification; with a new 
Theory of those Processes, founded on the Conjunction of the Phlo- 
gistic and the Antiphlogistic Doctrines. By John Redman Coxe, 
M. D., Professor af Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 
$vo. pp. 50. Printedat Philadephia, 1811. 

Although this pamphlet displays some ability and knowlege of 
chemical science, we must consider it as premature, and as pro- 
ceeding on a foundation which is much too hypothetical. In conse- 


quence of the. late discoveries of Dr. Davy, the author reyards the 
anti- 
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antiphlogistic doctrine as no longer tenable, at the same time that he 
conceives some of its fundamental propositions to be firmly established. 
The result is that he adopts a mixed hypothesis, and imagines oxygen 
to be essentially concerned in the process of combustion, but that a 
common principle of inflammability likewise exists, which he sup- 
oses to be hydrogen: combustion, therefore, consists in the dis- 
charge of hydrogen from the burning body, and the absorption of 
oxygen from the atmosphere. The only argument adduced by Dr- 
Coxe (for we reckon as nothing his analogies and conjectures) is the 
fact announced by Dr. Davy, that sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon, 
| containhydrogen. In their union with oxygen, to form acids or oxyds, 
there is no method of disposing of this hydrogen, which is not found 
as such in the products of the combustion. A part of it is therefore 
supposed to escape in the flame which proceeds from these bodies, 
and apart to be employed in the formation of the acids; for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Coxe’s hypothesis, the difference between oxydation 
and acidification consists in the fixation of a portion of the hydrogen in 
the latter case. — The hypothesis, as we before remarked, is founded 
. solely on the fact that sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon contain 
hydrogen ; and on the assumption that, because these bodies do this, 
hydrogen must be contained in all combustibles.—The method, by 
which the author passes from the first to the second step of his argu- 
ment, affords an example of that loose mode of reasoning which is so 
frequent on philosophical subjects: 
‘ It may perhaps be here objected, that metallic bodies are com- 
bustible ; but that, as simple bodies, they can contain no hydrogen. 
(F This position, though difficult of refutation, might easily be opposed 
| by counter assertion :—and herein we should be greatly strengthened 
by the fact above mentioned, of its being a constituent in all the other 
inflammables. Reason would therefore lead us to conclude, that as 
metals are combustible, although so various in themselves ; this com- 
mon property in them must equally depend on the presence of one 
similar principle. To this we may add, that as only a few months 
have compelled us to admit its existence in sulphur and the other " 
(supposed) simple combustibles ; so it is not improbable, that the 
rapid strides of chemical research will shortly detect it as an inmate of 
the metals.’ | 
Such kind of proceeding does not require any formal confutation ; 
and we can only regret that a man of ability, as Dr. Coxe appears to 
be, should indulge in such speculation, and that a Professor in an 
University should set so bad an example to his pupils. 
In conclusion, it may be proper to remark that the hypothesis 
of the author, so far as it respects combustion, has been frequently 
proposed, and has been formally controverted by the French chemists, 
and, in the opinion of most persons, refuted. Before, therefore, it is 
again brought forwards, it would be necessary that the controversy 
should be reviewed, and that the answers which have already been 
given to it should be opposed and shewn to be insufficient ; otherwise, 
we are going over ground previously trodden, and our motion is rather 
retrogradé than progressive. Bos. 


Art. 30. Practical Observations on the Diseases of the Inner Corner 
of the Human ‘Eye ; comprising the Epiphora, the Tumor sacculi 
| lachrymalis, 
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lachrymalis, and the Fistula lachrymalis; with a new Arrange. 

ment and Method of Cure. Also Remarks on Mr. Ware’s and 

Professor Scarpa’s Methods of treating these Disorders. By Jos. 

Reade, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 120. Underwood. 1811. 

¢ The object of the following treatise,’ says the author, ¢ is to de- 
scribe in a clear and precise manner the three diseases of the inner 
corner of the human eye, and, by a new ae car and method of 
treatment, to remove in some measure that confusion and obscurity so 
very apparent in even the best writers on the subject.’ (p.v.) Our 
remarks will therefore be naturally divided into two heads, the first 
respecting the nosology, and the second the practice of Dr. Reade. 

The three diseases enumerated in the title-pageg are by most writers 
considered as only different stages or conditions of the same affection, 
the fistula lachrymalis. To this arrangement and nomenclature, it is 
objected that both epiphora and the tumour of the sac may arise from 
causes quite unconnected with those which terminate in fistula ; and 
that the term fstula is improperly applied to any morbid affection 
in which a fistulous opening does not exist. ‘These observations have 
some foundation in truth, yet we think that the objections are prin- 
cipally verbal, and that the ordinary terms are neither liable to be mis- 
understood nor likely to lead to any erroneous practice. Indeed, 
these discussions about names are of little moment, compared with the 
view which Dr. Reade entertains of the proximate cause of the disease, 
and the manner of treating it. 

Professor Scarpa conceives that the fistula laehrymalis originates in 
a morbid secretion of the glands and membranes of the parts, and 
directs his remedies accordingly. Dr. Reade supposes that the pri- 
mary source of the complaint is a paralysis of the sac, in consequence 
of which it loses its power of propelling the tears and mucus into the 
nostril ; whence, by stagnation, they become thickened, and thus add 
to the disease by increasing the obstruction. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that both these causes may contribute to the formation of the dis- 
ease ; yet it must be remarked that the contractile power of the sac is 
rather assumed, than actually proved to exist. Dr. Reade’s practice 
is materially different from that of either Mr. Ware or Professor 
Scarpa ; and it 1s desirable that it should be generally known, in order 
that its merits may be fairly appreciated. He was himself subject to 
the complaint, and had an operation performed by Mr. Ware, which, 
however, produced only temporary relief. From his own case, and 
others which he has seen, he believes that the benefit derived from 
Mr. Ware’s operation is always transient ; and that, whenever the use 
of the stile is omitted, the passage will become obliterated. Too ob- 
viate, therefore, the inconvenience of always wearing the stile, Dr. 
Reade makes a puncture in the upper part of the sac, and produces a 
small fistulous orifice. The tears then fall into the sac in the usual 
manner ; and when it becomes filled, they are occasionally pressed out 


of the sac two or three times in the day: an operation, the author 


observes, ‘as little troublesome as blowing the nose.’ 
Many marks of haste and inaccuracy are observable in this pam- 
phlet : but it is worth perusing, and has the merit of containing some- 


thing newe 
Bos. 
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Art. 31. A Letter respectfully addressed to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports, Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. Xc. Kc. on the Operation for 
Popliteal Aneurysm. By R.C. Hutchinson, M. D. Surgeon to 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Callow., 1818. 

_ The purport of this little tract is to bring into notice an invention of 

the author, which he calls ¢ the Finger-instrument.’ In performing 

the operation for popliteal aneurysm, he felt the necessity of some 
contrivance by which he might ¢ retract one side of a deep incised 
wound, at the bottom of which the Surgeon has to tie an artery of 
magritude, and particularly so when the femoral artery is to be tied 
from the outer margin of the Sartorius muscle.’ The vention con- 
sists ina kind of wire-frame, placed at an angle of about 70” to the 
handle ; and which, we should suppose, would very well accomplish 
the desired object. An account is given of two operations which 
the author oe for popliteal aneurysm, with success ; in which 
the only circumstance that requires to be noticed is that.he advises 
the external incision to be made at the outer edge of the Sartorius 
muscle, contrary to the method of Hunter, who began at the tener 
edge. By this deviation from the original plan, it is supposed that 
the operator will be less likely to divide the saphena vein and the 


larger lymphatic vessels. Bos 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. The New Pocket Cyclopedia ; or Elements of useful Know- 
ledge, methodically arranged: designed for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and for Young Persons in general. By John Millard, 
Assistant-Librarian of the Surry Institution. 12mo. pp. 66e. 
8s. Boards. Sherwood & Co. 1811, 

Every publication of an elementary character, and avowedly 
destined to promote the instruction of youth, has urgent claims on 
our careful and discriminative notice. Some time ago (Vol. li. p.220.) 
we had occasion to advert to a small work, of which the object was 
similar to that of Mr. Millard’s Cyclopzdia, but of which the careless 
and defective execution rendered it, in our opinion, very unfit for educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Millard has obviously brought more industr 
and discernment to his task ; for his pages generally exhibit as ss 
accurate and satisfactory information as can be reasonably conveyed 
within a narrow compass; and his language is, for the most part, 
perspicuous and correct. As a favourable specimen we select the 
article Animalcula infusoria, both because it is neatly condensed, and 
because it can scarcely fail to interest and amuse most of our readers. 

¢ ANIMALCULA INFUSORIA, or animalcules found in different 

Bp These minute beings are principally to be observed by the 

aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have had any animal or vege- 

table substance infused in them. The antients were totally unac- 
quainted with this class of beings. ‘To them, the mite was made the 
ne plus ultra, or utmost bound of animal minuteness; but the moderns, 


assisted by that powerful instrument the microscope, have discovered — 


whole tribes of animals, compared with which even mites may be 
considered as a kind of elephants. The principal genera are, 1. Vorti- 


sella. The . convallaria, is a beautiful transparent animalcule, 
formed 
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lachrymalis, and the Fistula lachrymalis ; with a new Arrange. 

ment and Method of Cure. Also Remarks on Mr. Ware’s and 

Professor Scarpa’s Methods of treating these Disorders. By Jos. 

Reade, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 120. Underwood. 1811. 

¢ The object of the following treatise,’ says the author, ‘ is to de- 
scribe in a clear and precise manner the three diseases of the inner 
corner of the human eye, and, by a new a and method of 
treatment, to remove in some measure that confusion and obscurity so 
very apparent in even the best writers on the subject.’ (p.v.) Our 
remarks will therefore be naturally divided into two heads, the first 
respecting the nosology, and the second the practice of Dr. Reade. 

The three diseases enumerated in the title-pageg are by most writers 
considered as only different stages or conditions of the same affection, 
the fistula lachrymalis. To this arrangement and nomenclature, it is 
objected that both epiphora and the tumour of the sac may arise from 
causes quite unconnected with those which terminate in fistula ; and 
that the term fistula is improperly applied to any morbid affection 
in which a fistulous opening does not exist. ‘These observations have 
some foundation in truth, yet we think that the objections are prin- 
cipally verbal, and that the ordinary terms are neither liable to be mis- 
understood nor likely to lead to any erroneous practice. Indeed, 
these discussions about names are of little moment, compared with the 
view which Dr. Reade entertains of the proximate cause of the disease, 
and the manner of treating it. 

Professor Scarpa conceives that the fistula laehrymalis originates in 
a morbid secretion of the glands and membranes of the parts, and 
directs his remedies accordingly. Dr. Reade supposes that the pri- 
mary source of the complaint is a paralysis of the sac, in consequence 
of which it loses its power of propelling the tears and mucus into the 
nostril ; whence, by stagnation, they become thickened, and thus add 
to the disease by increasing the obstruction. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that both these causes may contribute to the formation of the dis- 
ease ; yet it must be remarked that the contractile power of the sac is 
rather assumed, than actually proved to exist. Dr. Reade’s practice 
is materially different from that of either Mr. Ware or Professor 
Scarpa ; and it 1s desirable that it should be generally known, in order 
that its merits may be fairly appreciated. | He was himself subject to 
the complaint, and had an operation performed by Mr, Ware, which, 
however, produced only temporary relief. From his own case, and 
others which he has seen, he believes that the benefit derived from 
Mr. Ware’s operation is always transient ; andthat, whenever the use 
of the stile is omitted, the passage will become obliterated. T'o ob- 
viate, therefore, the inconvenience of always wearing the stile, Dr. 
Reade makes a puncture in the upper part of the sac, and produces a 
small fistulous orifice. The tears then fall into the sac in the usual 
manner ; and when it becomes filled, they are occasionally pressed out 


of the sac two or three times in the day: an operation, the author 


observes, ‘as little troublesome as blowing the nose.’ 
Many marks of haste and inaccuracy are observable in this pam- 
phlet : but it is worth perusing, and has the merit of containing some- 


thing newe . 
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Ast. 31. A Letter respectfully addressed to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports, Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. &c. &c. on the Operation for 
Popliteal Aneurysm. By R.C. Hutchinson, M. D. Surgeon to 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Callow., 1818. 

_ The purport of this little tract is to bring into notice an invention of 

the author, which he calls ¢ the Finger-instrument.’ In performing 

the operation for popliteal aneurysm, he felt the necessity of some 
contrivance by which he might ¢ retract one side of a deep incised 
wound, at the bottom of which the Surgeon has to tie an artery of 
magritude, and particularly so when the femoral artery is to be tied 
from the outer margin of the Sartorius muscle.’ The invention con- 
sists ina kind of wire-frame, placed at an angle of about 70° to the 
handle ; and which, we should suppose, would very well accomplish 
the desired object. An account is given of two operations which 
the author a cle for popliteal aneurysm, with success ; in which 
the only circumstance that requires to be noticed is that.he advises 
the external incision to be made at the outer edge of the Sartorius 
muscle, contrary to the method of Hunter, who began at the tener 
edge. By this deviation from the original plan, it is supposed that 
the operator will be less likely to divide the saphena vein and the 


larger lymphatic vessels. Bos 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. The New Pocket Cyelopedia ; or Elements of useful Know- 
ledge, methodically arranged: designed for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and for Young Persons in general. By John Millard, 
Assistant-Librarian of the Surry Institution. 12mo. pp. 660. 
8s. Boards. Sherwood & Co. 1811, 

Every publication of an elementary character, and avowedly 
destined to promote the instruction of youth, has urgent claims on 
our careful and discriminative notice. Some time ago (Vol. li. p. 220.) 
we had occasion to advert to a small work, of which the object was 
similar to that of Mr. Millard’s Cyclopedia, but of which the careless 
and defective execution rendered it, in our opinion, very unfit for educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Millard has obviously brought more industr 
and discernment to his task ; for his pages generally exhibit as ta 4 
accurate and satisfactory information as can be reasonably conveyed 
within a narrow compass; and his language is, for the most part, 
perspicuous and correct. As a favourable specimen we select the 
article Animalcula infusoria, both because it is neatly condensed, and 
because it can scarcely fail to interest and amuse most of our readers. 

¢ ANIMALCULA INFUSORIA, or animalcules found in different 
ma These minute beings are principally to be observed by the 
aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have had any animal or veges 
table substance infused in them. The antients were totally unac- 
quainted with this class of beings. To them, the mite was made the 
ne plus ultra, or utmost bound of animal minuteness; but the moderns, 


assisted by that powerful instrument the microscope, have discovered — 


whole tribes of animals, compared with which even mites may be 
considered as a kind of elephants. The principal genera are, 1. Vorti- 


sella. The . convallaria, is a beautiful transparent animalcule, 
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lachrymalis, and the Fistula lachrymalis; with a new Arrange. 

ment and Method of Cure. Also Remarks on Mr. Ware’s and 

Professor Scarpa’s Methods of treating these Disorders. By Jos. 

Reade, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 120. Underwood. 1811. 

« The object of the following treatise,’ says the author, ¢ is to de- 
scribe in a clear and precise manner the three diseases of the inner 
corner of the human eye, and, by a new arrangement and method of 
treatment, to remove in some measure that confusion and obscurity so 
very apparent in even the best writers on the subject.” (p.v.) Our 
remarks will therefore be naturally divided into two heads, the first 
respecting the nosology, and the second the practice of Dr. Reade. 

The three diseases enumerated in the title-pageg are by most writers 
considered as only different stages or conditions of the same affection, 
the fistula lachrymalis. To this arrangement and nomenclature, it is 
objected that both epiphora and the tumour of the sac may arise from 
causes quite unconnected with those which terminate in fistula ; and 
that the term fistula is improperly applicd to any morbid affection 
in which a fistulous opening does net exist. ‘These observations have 
some foundation in truth, yet we think that the objections are prin- 
cipally verbal, and that the ordinary terms are neither liable to be mis- 
understood nor likely to lead to any erroneous practice. Indeed, 
these discussions about names are of little moment, compared with the 
view which Dr. Reade entertains of the proximate cause of the disease, 
and the manner of treating it. 

Professor Scarpa conceives that the fistula laehrymalis originates in 
a morbid secretion of the glands and membranes of the parts, and 
directs his remedies accordingly. Dr. Reade supposes that the pri- 
mary source of the complaint is a paralysis of the sac, in consequence 
of which it loses its power of propelling the tears and mucus into the 
nostril ; whence, by stagnation, they become thickened, and thus add 
to the disease by increasing the obstruction. | We are inclined to be- 
lieve that both these causes may contribute to the formation of the dis- 
ease ; yet it must be remarked that the contractile power of the sac is 
rather assumed, than actually proved toexist. Dr. Reade’s practice 
is materially different from that of either Mr. Ware or Professor 
Scarpa ; and it 1s desirable that it should be generally known, in order 
that its merits may be fairly appreciated. He was himself subject to 
the complaint, and had an operation performed by Mr. Ware, which, 
however, produced only temporary relief. From his own case, and 
others which he has seen, he believes that the benefit derived from 
Mr. Ware’s operation is always transient ; andthat, whenever the use 
of the stile is omitted, the passage will become obliterated. T’o ob- 
viate, therefore, the inconvenience of always wearing the stile, Dr. 
Reade makes a puncture in the upper part of the sac, and produces a 
small fistulous orifice. The tears then fall into the sac in the usual 
manner ; aud when it becomes filled, they are occasionally pressed out 
of the sac two or three times in the day: an operation, the author 
observes, ‘as little troublesome as blowing the nose.’ 

Many marks of haste and inaccuracy are observable in this pam- 
phiet : but it is worth perusing, and has the merit of containing some- 


thing new. 
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Ast. 31. A Letter respectfully addressed to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports, Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. Xc. &c. on the Operation for 
Popliteal Aneurysm. By R.C. Hutchinson, M. D. Surgeon to 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Callow., 1811. 
The purport of this little tract is to bring into notice an invention of 

the author, which he calls ‘ the Finger-instrument.’ In performing 

the operation for popliteal aneurysm, he felt the necessity of some 
contrivance by which he might ¢ retract one side of a deep incised 
wound, at the bottom of which the Surgeon has to tie an artery of 
magritude, and particularly so when the femoral artery is to be tied 
from the outer margin of the Sartorius muscle.’ The invention con- 
sists in a kind of wire-frame, placed at an angle of about 70” to the 
handle ; and which, we should suppose, wou!d very well accomplish 
the desired object. An account is given of two operations which 
the author said for popliteal aneurysm, with success ; in which 
the only circumstance that requires to be noticed is that. he advises 
the external incision to be made at the outer edge of the Sartorius 
muscle, contrary to the method of Hunter, who began at the tener 
edge. By this deviation from the original plan, it is supposed that 
the operator will be less likely to divide the saphena vein and the 


larger lymphatic vessels. Bos 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. The New Pocket Cyelopedia ; or Elements of useful Know- 
ledge, methodically arranged: designed for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and for Young Persons in general. By John Millard, 
Assistant-Librarian of the Surry Institution. 12mo. pp. 64e. 
8s. Boards. Sherwood & Co. 1811. 

Every publication of an elementary character, and avowedly 
destined to promote the instruction of youth, has urgent claims on 
our careful and discriminative notice. Some time ago (Vol. li. p. 220.) 
we had occasion to advert to a small work, of which the object was 
similar to that of Mr. Millard’s Cyclopedia, but of which the careless 
and defective execution rendered it, in our opinion, very unfit for educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Millard has obviously brought more industr 
and discernment to his task ; for his pages generally exhibit as ie 4 
accurate and satisfactory information as can be reasonably conveyed 
within a narrow compass; and his language is, for the most part, 

rspicuous and correct. As a favourable specimen we select the 
article Animalcula infusoria, both because it is neatly condensed, and 
because it can scarcely fail to iuterest and amuse most of our readers. 

‘ ANIMALCULA INFUSORIA, or animalcules found in different 
liquids. These minute beings are principally to be cbserved by the 
aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have had any animal or vege- 
table substance infused in them. The antients were totally unac- 
quainted with this class of beings. To them, the mite was made the 
ne plus ultra, or utmost bound of animal minuteness; but the moderns, 
assisted by that powerful instrument the microscope, have discovered 
whole tribes of animals, compared with which even mites may be 
considered as a kind of elephants. The principal genera are, 1. Vorti- 
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lachrymalis, and the Fistula lachrymalis; with a new Arrange. 

ment and Method of Cure. Also Remarks on Mr. Ware’s and 

Professor Scarpa’s Methods of treating these Disorders. By Jos. 

Reade, M.D. &c. &c. 8yvo. pp. 120. Underwood. 1811. 

« The object of the following treatise,’ says the author, ‘1s to de- 
scribe in a clear and precise manner the three diseases of the inner 
corner of the human eye, and, by a new ir and method of 
treatment, to remove in some measure that confusion and obscurity so 
very apparent in even the best writers on the subject.’ (p.v.) Our 
remarks will therefore be naturally divided into two heads, the first 
respecting the nosology, and the second the practice of Dr. Reade. 

The three diseases enumerated in the title-pageg are by most writers 
considered as only different stages or conditions of the same affection, 
the fistula lachrymalis. To this arrangement and nomenclature, it is 
objected that both epiphora and the tumour of the sac may arise from 
causes quite unconnected with those which terminate in fistula ; and 
that the term fistula is improperly applicd to any morbid affection 
in which a fistulous opening does not exist. ‘These observations have 
some foundation in truth, yet we think that the objections are pria- 
cipally verbal, and that the ordinary terms are neither liable to be mis- 
understood nor likely to lead to any erroneous practice. Indeed, 
these discussions about names are of little moment, compared with the 
view which Dr. Reade entertains of the proximate cause of the disease, 
and the manner of treating it. 

Professor Scarpa conceives that the fistula lashrymalis originates in 
a morbid secretion of the glands and membranes of the parts, and 
directs his remedies accordingly. Dr. Reade supposes that the pri- 
mary source of the complaint is a paralysis of the sac, in consequence 
of which it loses its power of propelling the tears and mucus into the 
nostril ; whence, by stagnation, they become thickened, and thus add 
to the disease by increasing the obstruction. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that both these causes may contribute to the formation of the dis- 
ease ; yet it must be remarked that the contractile power of the sac is 
rather assumed, than actually proved to exist. Dr. Reade’s practice 
is materially different from that of either Mr. Ware or Professor 
Scarpa ; and it is desirable that it should be generally known, in order 
that its merits may be fairly appreciated. He was himself subject to 
the complaint, and had an operation performed by Mr. Ware, which, 
however, produced only temporary relief. From his own case, and 
others which he has seen, he believes that the benefit derived from 
Mr. Ware’s operation is always transient ; and that, whenever the use 
of the stile is omitted, the passage will become obliterated. To ob- 
viate, therefore, the inconvenience of always wearing the stile, Dr. 
Reade makes a puncture in the upper part of the sac, and produces a 
small fistulous orifice, The tears then fall into the sac in the usual 
manner ; and when it becomes filled, they are occasionally pressed out 


of the sac two or three times in the day: an operation, the author 


observes, ‘as little troublesome as blowing the nose.’ 
Many marks of haste and inaccuracy are observable in this pam- 
phlet : but it is worth perusing, and hasthe merit of containing some- 


thing new. — | 
Bos. 
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Ast. 31. A Letter respectfully addressed to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports, Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. &c. &c. on the Operation for 
Popliteal Aneurysm. By R.C. Hutchinson, M. D. Surgeon to 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Callow., 1818. 

_ The purport of this little tract is to bring into notice an invention of 

the author, which he calls ¢ the Finger-instrument.’ In performing 

the operation for popliteal aneurysm, he felt the necessity of some 
contrivance by which he might ‘ retract one side of a deep incised 
wound, at the bottom of which the Surgeon has to tie an artery of 
magritude, and particularly so when the femoral artery is to be tied 
from the outer margin of the Sartorius muscle.’ The invention con- 
sists ina kind of wire-frame, placed at an angle of about 70” to the 
handle ; and which, we should suppose, would very well accomplish 
the desired object. An account is given of two operations which 
the author eo i for popliteal aneurysm, with success ; in which 
the only circumstance that requires to be noticed is that.he advises 
the external incision to be made at the outer edge of the Sartorius 
muscle, contrary to the method of Hunter, who began at the tener 
edge. By this deviation from the original plan, it is supposed that 
the operator will be less likely to divide the saphena vein and the 


larger lymphatic vessels. Bos 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. The New Pocket Cyelopedia ; or Elements of useful Know- 
ledge, methodically arranged: designed for the higher Classes in 
Schools, and for Young Persons in general. By John Millard, 
Assistant-Librarian of the Surry Institution. 12mo. pp. 66e. 
8s. Boards. Sherwood & Co. 1811, 

Every publication of an elementary character, and avowedly 
destined to promote the instruction of youth, has urgent claims on 
our careful and discriminative notice. Some time ago (Vol. li. p. 220.) 
we had occasion to advert to a small work, of which the object was 
similar to that of Mr. Millard’s Cyclopedia, but of which the careless 
and defective execution rendered it, in our opinion, very unfit for educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Millard has obviously brought more industr 
and discernment to his task ; for his pages generally exhibit as pai 
accurate and satisfactory information as can be reasonably conveyed 
within a narrow compass; and his language is, for the most part, 
perspicuous and correct. As a favourable specimen we select the 
article Animalcula infusoria, both because it is neatly condensed, and 
because it can scarcely fail to interest and amuse most of our readers. 

¢ ANIMALCULA INFUSORIA, or animalcules found in different 
ep These minute beings are principally to be observed by the 
aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have had any animal or vege- 
table substance infused in them. The antients were totally unac- 
quainted with this class of beings. ‘To them, the mite was made the 
ne plus ultra, or utmost bound of animal minuteness; but the moderns, 


assisted by that powerful instrument the microscope, have discovered — 


whole tribes of animals, compared with which even mites may be 
considered as a kind of elephants. The principal genera are, 1. Vorti- 


sella. The y. convallaria, is a beautiful transparent animalcule, 
formed 
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formed like a bell-shaped flower, and furnished with a long tail 0 
stem, by which it generally affixes itself to the stems and under- 
surface of the common /emna minor, or duck-weed. The v. racemosa 
is still more elegant. It is found in clear stagnant waters venta the 
summer months, attached to the stalks of the smaller water-plants. 
If submitted to the examination of the microscope, several small 
ramifications will be perceived to issue from a single stem, each ter- 
minated by an apparent flower like that of a convolvulus. The 
whole is in the highest degree transparent, and the alternate expansion 
and contraction of the seeming flowers forms a highly curious and 
interesting spectacle. The v. rotatoria, or wheel-animal, so named 
from the apparent rapid motion of the head, is remarkable for its 
strange power of restoration to life and motion, after being dried 
many months in a glass. 2. Cercaria. ‘he c. mutabilis, or change- 
able cercaria, is the cause of that fine, deep-green scum which 
appears on the surface of stagnant waters during the summer 
months. 

‘ 3. Trichoda. The #. sol is a globe or ball beset on all sides with 
very long diverging rays, having the appearance of a sun. It is 
about the size of a small pin’s head, and is generally affixed to the 
stem of some small water-plant. This animalcule may be pulled or 
torn in pieces, by means of a pair of needles or other convenient 
instruments, and in the space of a single hour, each piece will be 
apparently complete, and perfectly globular like the original. 4. 
Volvox. ‘The v. globator often equals the size of a pin’s head. In 
the advanced state of spring, and again in autumn, it appears in im- 
mense numbers in the clearer kinds of stagnant waters. Its motions 
are irregular, in all directions and at the same time, rolling or spinning 
as ifon an axis. 5. [he vidrio is the largest of all the animalcular 
tribe. One species of the v. anguillula, or eel-vibrio, inhabits acid 
paste ; when full grown, it measures the tenth of an inch in length. 
It is viviparous, and frequently produces.a tribe of young *. Its 
general appearance when magnified is that of an eelt+. The other 
species may be sometimes found in vinegar. 6, 7. Cyclidium and 
Monas are exceedingly small; a species called the m. termo, when 
surveyed by the utmost powers of the microscope, still appears but 
as a kind of moving point, having merely a sensible diameter. 

‘ A countless swarm of animalcules will always appear in any vege- 
table infusion, after the space of a few days; as in infusions of hay, 
beans, wheat, and other substances. The blueish appearance on the 





¢ * If one of them be cut through the middle, several young ones 
eoiled up, and inclosed each in a membrane, will be seen to proceed 
from the wound. More than 100 young have issued from a single 
parent.’ 

‘+ Mr, Baker, the celebrated microscopic observer, with an instru- 
ment of highly magnifying powers, saw these eels an inch and a half 
in diameter, and of a proportionate length. They swam up and 
down very briskly; the motion of their intestines was very visible ; 
when the water dried up, they died in apparent agonies, and their 
mouths opened very wide.’ 
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surface of plums, grapes, and many other fruits, 1s nof “ a living 
world,”? but a mere vegetable efflorescence, which regularly takes 
place on such kind of fruit.’ 

We have been particularly pleased with the compiler’s abridged 
account of Heraldry, of many of the Arts and Manufactures, of the 
history and process of Printing, and of the different Religious Sects. 
The references to select and appropriate works, at the close of each 
article, are, in a great variety Af instances, extremely judicious, and 
must in course prove highly serviceable, especially to the uninformed. 
On some occasions, however, this list has struck us as _ rather 
scanty. Under Mythology, for example, we expected to have found 
Bell’s New Pantheon ; under Music, Rousseau’s Dictionary, and Dr. 
Burney’s History of that science ; under Ethics, Hutchinson’s Moral 
Philosophy, and Ferguson’s Moral and Political Science ; and, under 
Algebra, the names of M‘Laurin, Euler, &c. 

A few of the general topics are too much compressed to be of any 
essential benefit to the uninitiated. Thus, the whole art of logic is 
squeezed into two duodecimo pages of letter-press; Geometry, into one 
and a half; and A/gebra, into two short paragraphs! We have also 
to note some omissions and inaccuracies, which may be easily supplied, 
er corrected, in a subsequent impression. ‘The assertion, for example, 
that sound is common to a// animals is too unqualified, because few 
fishes are capable of uttering it ; and the same remark applies to many 
insects and vermes. — The grand and the sublime can scarcely, with 
propriety, be reckoned as two distinct kinds of style ; and the essentials 
of a good style do not include all the qualities of the different kinds, 
which Mr. Millard’s definitions would lead us to suppose were identi- 
cal.— Among the mineral products of England, should have been 
enumerated copper, lead, rock-salt, plumbago, manganese, &c. ; 
and, in making mention of the principal deposits of fossil-salt, that 
of Northwich, which is very considerable, should not have been 
overlooked. —'The length of Guernsey is erroneously stated at 
thirteen miles, whereas it is only seven and a half; and its greatest 
breadth scarcely exceeds four, though Mr. Millard says twelve. Jer- 
sey, again, instead of being rather less, is considerably larger than 
Guernsey, being in the form of a parallelogram, and about ten miles 
long, and five of average breadth. — That the ‘ /rish herrings are 
next in value to those of Holland and of Dudb/in’ rather savours 
of a bull. — Culross, which is included in the county of Perth, has 
no municipal connection with Kinross-shire, of which Kinross is the 
head-town ; and Annandale is not a town, but a district, of which 
Annan is the market-town. — As to the Chersonge of Cantire, our 
topographical recollections have never travelled so far. — In stating 
the causes which have contributed to the success of the British manu- 
factures, the liberty of the subject, and the practical application of 
the important doctrine of the sub-division of labour, ought to have 
been specified. —A number of mistakes occur in the sections devoted 
to naval and military affairs: in the former, the term F; rigate 1s applied 
to Line of Battle Ships,from 64 to 80 guns; and the lieutenant of a ship 
of war is mentioned without distinguishing the number of such officers : 
in the latter, it is erroneously stated that our army has now no Field 
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Marshals, nor Brigadiers, &c. &c.— That Calvinism subsists (2s it once 
eubsisted) * in the greatest purity, in the city of Geneva,’ we have rea- 
son to believe, is an assertion not warranted by fact; the former gloomy 
zeal of those ingenious citizens having long since given way to more 
liberal and enlightened views of Christianity ; insomuch that few 
clergymen are less tinctured with dark bigotry than those of Geneva 
and of the Pays de Vaud. — With regard to Mr. Millard’s distribu- 
tion of his multifarious materi:!s, since he has departed from the 
order of the alphabet, we could have welcomed a more methodical 


and philosophical arrangement than that which he has adopteds. 


Language and Logic, which figure in the front of his categories, are 
subjects of no very easy apprehension ; and they are separated by 
an immense gulph from Metaphysics, to which they are so nearly 
allied ; the /mprovement of the Memory is aukwardly interjected 
between Mythology and Geography; while the former intervenes between 
Taste and Memory. Insketching an outline of the various departments 


of human knowlege, the most obvious and natural, and, ‘we are in- | 


clined to believe, the most commodious principle of padi ge is 2 


gradual advance from the more simple to the more complex objects ; 


commencing with the unorganized departments of nature, proceedin 
from the least perfect modifications of vegetable forms to those which 
touch on the lowest stages of animal existence, and ascending the scale 
of being till we arrive at man: whose physical and mental structure, 
with his’ various endowments and feelings, his duties to himself, his 
neighbour, and his God, will naturally suggest his ethical, political, 
and religious position, with all the concomitant range of the arts and 
institutions of social life. 


Although, however, we conceive the present volume to be sus- 


eeptible of emendation and improvement, we recommend it, even in 
its present form, as a respectable and useful guide, not only to the 
young, but to all those persons whose daily avocations or whose 
limited circumstances preclude them from access to more copious 


. ba ~*~ + : 
sources of information. | T Muy. 


Art. 3 3. Fifth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, F 


read at the Annual General Meeting on the 27th of March, 1811. “~ 
To which is added an Appendix and a List of Subscribers. 8vo. 


pp. 143. 28 Hatchard. 


aos 


Highly laudable as the object and exertions of this society are, 


we are sorry to find that their progress has been very inconsiderable. 
Till the slave-trade be totally annihilated, the improvement of Africa 
cannot proceed ; and it appears that this nefarious traffic is so far 
from being suppressed by the abolition-act, that it continues to flourish. 
The spirit of commercial avarice still struggles against the fete of 
humanity ; in consequence of which the African coast has swarmed 
with slave-ships, belonging to British and American subjects, sailing 
under Portuguese and Spanish colours. It is stated that ‘ the profits 
of the trade are so very high, that if the owners of slave-ships save 
one cargo out of three, they will still get money.’ A reluctance in 
many parts of Africa to relinquish their old habits of kidnapping 
¢omes in aid of the slave-merchant ; and some severer enactments than 

any 
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any hitherto passed are necessary to the complete suppression of the 
traffic. Some late decisions in our Admitalty-courts will certainly aid 
the cause; and the activity of the African Institution, in bringing to 
public notice every species of information respecting the state of the 
negroes in their own country, and their treatment in the West Indies, 
must tend to forward the object. It is lamentable, however, to hear 
the Society confess that ‘ the great revival of the slave-trade has given 
asevere check to the favourable appearances of improvement which 
were discernable among the natives on the coast about two years 
ago.” The Directors hope that ‘ the ground which has been. lost 
will be recovered,’ and they report some favourable circumstances ; 
yet it must be owned that very little has hitherto been done, and that 
the civilization of A frica, to any extent, is not likely to be soon realized. 


‘Mo-y. 


Art. 34. Report of the Society for preventing wanton Cruelty to 


Brete-dnimals. Instituted at Liverpool, October 25th, 1809. 

8vo. 6d. Printed at Liverpool. 

Man is appointed to a dominion over the brute creation: but he 
should distinguish the right to use from the crime of cruelly abusing. 
Ina civilized country, professing the benevolent cwianidlas of the 
Gospel, the misuse of brute-beasts ought to be universally re- 

robated ; and it is a very commendable act to endeavour to impress 
on the minds of the lower classes a sense of duty towards those ani- 
mals who are subjected to their power. How far the members of the 
Liverpool Institution will succeed in their views, we cannot say : but 
we highly approve of their exertions, and hope that by their means 
the cruelties of which they complain in overloading draft-animals, and 
over-driving those which are destined for slaughter, will in some 
measure be suppressed. It has been said that ‘* England is the hell 
of, horses.”?_ Undoubtedly these useful and noble animals are cruelly 
abused by their drivers on our public roads ; and no one who is ac- 
quainted with the stage-coach and posting business can be ignorant 
of the multitudes which are annually destroyed in this line. The 
avarice of man blinds him to his duty towards the beast which he 
employs ; and, with regard both to negroes and to horses, a calcula- 
tion is made not of their sufferings but of the profit which can be 
derived from them in a given time. Let not the humane, however, 
be discouraged, but keep a watchful eye on carters, cattle-drivers, 


and stage-coachmen. De 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 35. Religious Liberty, the Offspring of Christianity ; preached. - 


at Worship-Street, June 4, 1811, before the Annual Assembly. 
of the General Baptists : with the Schedules of Lord Sidmouth’s 
Bill, and the Resolutions of the General Body of Dissenting 
Ministers in London and Westminster, &c. &c. By John 
Evans, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 


Commenting on the parable of the wheat and the tares, (quere? — 


should Gifave be translated ¢ares?) Mr. Evans observes, among 
other remarks which this part of the Gospel suggests, that ‘this 
parable condemns that rash, hasty, uncharitable, and intolerant 
spirit which would avenge the cause of righteousness; an office 
which the Divine Being has reserved to himself.? On this principle, 
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he asks ‘ What right hast thou, O man! to judge thy brother—to 
arraign him at thy bar, and consign him to punishment ?? It is very 
caatiter: to perceive that all sects and parties espouse the. cause of 
religious liberty, and disclaim the. odious auxiliary of persecution : 
but the subject of religious freedom cannot be too} often ihculcated ; 
and when.a nobleman endeavours to obtain an alteration of the Tole- 
ration-act, Dissenters ought to be onthe alert. Mr. Evans, and 
the Dissenters at large, displayed a very laudable spirit on the pro- | 
position of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill ;—* they met —they resolved — 
they petitioned —they triumphed: but the speeches made .in the . 
House of Lords, on this occasion, clearly proved: that liberal-sen.. . 
timents are not confined to Protestant Dissenters: Mo 


Art. 36. The Word of the Lord of Hosts to the People of the Land, 
and -to the. Priests-; preached in the Church of St..Lawrence, | 
Exeter, zoth of March 1811, the Day appointed for a General 
Fast. By R. H. Carne, Curate. 8vo. ‘Trewman, Exeter. . 
As acomposition, this ‘sermon is far from creditable to the preacher, 

and should not have been committed to the press. ..Mr..Carne’s inten- . 

tion may have been good: but he seems to want those powers: of. ra- 

tional and mild persuasion which, alone operate on people of good sense. 








CoRRESPONDENCE Bovine 
We beg to assure our Correspondent at Somers Town that we are 
not inattentive to the subject of his letter: but, to speak the. truth, © 
it is rather out of our way ; and some time is requisite for us to enable 
ourselves to qualify for the plate, or to find a knowing brother to at- 
tend us in the field. 


er ee 








The letter of Horatianus is received: but we have not time now. : 
for any farther notice of it; whether or not we may, at another 
opportunity, deem it. requisite to resume the subject. 





Mr. Chislett’s letters are certainly mis-directed in. being sent to ; 
us, since they do not relate to our occupation and duties. 7 


clan 





A sly infidel, under the signature Kentrotus, sticks up his bristles. 
at'us, * ike the fretful Porcupine,” becatise we have not classed Swe- | 
denborgh with Ezekiel, Daniel, and St. John. If he cannot per- 
ceive any difference betwéen’ the visions of inspired prophets and 
, those of a lunatic, we must pity, though we would notirritate:him. ». : 








Q. Q.’s first remark relates to a quotation, for which we are not 
answerable ; and his second is. unfounded. 
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*,* Since the second sheet of this Number was printed off, . we. 
have learfied. that. the translation of M. de Humboldt’s work on 
New Spain, there mentioned as unfinished, has been completed by the 
publication of Vols. III..and IV., with an Atlas. 





The Aprenpix to this Volume of the Review will be published. 
on the 31st of January, with the Number for that month  —__, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ant. 1. Histoire des Premiers Tems, &c. &c.3i.e. A History 
of the early Ages of Greece, from Inachus to the Fall of the Pisis« 
tratide ; intended for an Introduction to all the Works which 
have appeared on this Subject ; with Genealogical Tables of the 
principal Families of Greece. By M. Cravier,; Judge in the 
Court of Criminal Justice sitting at Paris. 2 Vols. 8vos Paris. 
1809. Imported by Deconchy. Price 11. 

‘© Quantum distat ab Inacho 
Godrus, pro patrid non timidus mort, 
Narras, et genus £Eaci, 
Et pugnata sacro bella sub Iho!” 


_ ‘Well might we address M. Cravier in these words of 
Horace, and’ on the present occasion express still stronger 
Surprize than that judicious critic felt at the superfluous anti 
quarian researches of his friend. The heroic ages of Greece 
have, in all times till the present*, been considered as enve- 
loped in too deep an obscurity for any eye but that of the 
fabulist, or the fabling poet, to attempt to penetrate: but an 
historian has at length appeared, venturous énough to enter on 





. 


port ® The chronological lucubrations of preceding writers have (at 


least) been too general to be compared with the acturacy and detail 


of M, CLAvieEr. 
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this region of darkness, and to display the half-seen forms of 
its shadowy population in all the clear and regular succession 
of their better-known posterity. Little has he heeded another 
admonition of the author above cited : 


‘“‘ Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes i/facrymabiles 
aa we 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 2 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


No! says M. Cravier, these aboriginal worthies are not 
without a record, and a poetical record ; ¢ the Cyclical Poets * 
had treated of every part of heroic history ; and from them the 
first historians had drawn the genealogies on which they built ;’ 
—‘and, although these Cyclical Poets are lost, many fragments of 
their works remain!’ It is on these fragments (not as they 
were preserved in the first historians, for they too are lost, but) 
as they exist in Apollodorus, in Diodorus Siculus, in Pausa- 
nias, and finally in the Chronicles of Eusebius and Syncellus : 
it is on these fragments, we say, and on such additional quota- 
tions of original authors as subsequent writers have furnished, 
that this sanguine chronologer has erected his wondrous fabric 
of computation, from Inachus to the Pisistratidz ; and has 
produced a work, not only ¢ intended for an introduction to aff 
the publications which have appeared on the subject,’ but 
also, according to his own candid account, ‘a work indispen- 
sably necessary for those who wish to read such publications’ 
(i.e. any history of Greece) ‘with amy advantage.’ We really 
must crave the ingenious author’s pardon for a third time 
repeating to him the advice of Horace; diverted, indeed, from 
its original application, but suitable to our purpose : 


© Nec sic incipias, ut Scriptor Cyclicus olim : 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum. 
Quid dignun tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


M. Cravier is a genealogical synchronist of the school of 


Freret, the great reviver and improver of this branch of chro-: 


nology. — We may remind those of our readers who are not: 
well acquainted with that chronologer’s writings, that a genea- 
logical synchronism may be loosely described as a measure- 
ment of the interval between two points of time, by the con- 
cordant genealogies of any number of families existing during. 
that interval, on the principle of allowing three lives for a 





* On this subject, see Casaubon on Atheneus, Book 7th, Chapter 
$4. om Reve , , 
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century; an allotment at first view incorrect; when applied. to 
royal genealogies, to which Fréret arid his ‘school Aave-applied 





law of lineal descent cannot be adopted, in computing’a suc 
cession of kings, has been sufficiently established ; and, when 
M. Cravier asserts ‘that, since we find nearly one hundred 
years occupied by three generations during the periods with 
which we are well acquainted by means of the Olympiads, we 
ought to presume that such was also the case with the ages 
preceding that chronological zra ;’ (see note, page 326. Vol. 1.) 
granting his assumption to be correct, (which it is far from 
being,)-it is obvious that he still omits to consider the probable 
increase of quickness in family-succession during times of per- 
petual bloodshed and universal barbarism. Then we might 
most correctly say with the Satirist, 





“© Ad generum Cereris sine cede et vulnere pauct 
Descendunt reges, et siccd morte Tyranni.” 


+ + easton 


Even in times comparatively civilized, the calculation, as aps 
plied to royal genealogies, fails in correctness. ‘The propor- 
tion of three descents to a century has been clearly shewn to be 
too high, in all authenticated history ; and a much more pro- 
bable ratio of the length of reigns to that of generations has 
been stated as 227 to 33!, or as nearly 2 to 3. Since the best 
improvements on Newton’s original observations appear to us 
to have decided this point, for all practical purposes, beyond a 
controversy, we shall not waste Gur own nor our reader’s time 
by a farther discussion of the subject.—As it is possible, how- 
ever, that M. Ciavier’s ample and minute examination of 
Grecian genealogies may throw some light on the remote history 
of that interesting people, and (although his chronological 
computations be made on an erroneous scale,) as his synchro- 
nisms may assist us in gaining a general view of the early affairs 
of Greece, we consider him to be an useful auxiliary, or rather 
avant courtier, to the numerous-historians of the country ; and 
we shall proceed to translate such extracts from his work as 
we think are best calculated to excite that attention which it 
deserves : 


‘ If we cast our eyes over the history of Greece,’ (observes the 
author, in his preliminary discourse, ) § we shall find that Homer, who 
was at once the poet and the historian, lived about four centuries pre- 
ceding the age of Herodotus*. The Cyclical Poets whom we have 











* According to Herodotus himself, the age of Homer preceded 
his own by about 4oo years. That of Herodotus is placed at 484 
years before our xra—Aev. 
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lost, but many fragments of whose writings remain, were contem- 


 poraries-of Homer, or lived a short time after him. These poets, of 


whom the principal are Hesiod, Creophilus of Samos, Arctinus of 
Miletus, Stasinus of Cyprus, Lesches, and Pisander of Camira, had 
treated of almost.every part of heroic history ; and it is from them 
that the first historians had drawn the genealogies on which they 
built. From the time of Herodotus to our cwn days, an mnumer- 
able crowd of writers have arisen who have successively cited each 
other, which leaves us in no doubt as to their respective epochs ; and 


we can establish, from their works, an uninterrupted succession of | 


enerations from Inachus to: Cleomenes, one of the last kings of 

jacedzmon, of the race of the Heraclide.. We are acquainted, 
moreover, with the most important events which have happened in 
each epoch, ~ : 

‘ The object of these introductory observations is principally to 
Anticipate the charge which may be brought against me of having 
indulged myself in ae and painful researches, to elucidate a history 
which is very generally regatded as in a great measure fabulous. [ 
agree that this opinion appears to have some foundation ; since Varro*, 
the most learned of the Romans, has designated by the name of my- 
thological the ages which passed from the first deluge (we know 
not whether that of Ogyges or that of Deucalion be meant) to the 
commencement of the Olympiads ; and since we see by the exordium 
of Thucydides that the Greeks themselves had none but the most 
uncertain notions concerning the history of all this period. It will 
therefore appear surprizing that, deprived of the greatest part of the 
sources from which the antients soa : 
to attempt the elucidation of that which appeared to them wrapt ia 


- almost impenetrable obscurity. As I may be accused of temerity 


in this respect, I proceed, beiore I enter on my subject, to examine 
the causes of this obscurity ; I shall first make it appear that it arose 
less from the want of records, than from the little interest which the 
Greeks took in the history of these early ages’; and above all, from 
the deficiency in historic criticism which is observable in the major 
part of the antient writers. Again, although we have lost a great 
number of original works, yet we have preserved a large share of the 
traditions which they contained ; and our only business is to learn 
how to disentangle them from the mass of fables with which they are 


confounded.’ 


We. shall make but a brief remark or two on the above 
passages. ‘They are certainly calculated to inflame curiosity 
by the boldness and novelty of their pretensions : but we must 
suggest to the author that the repeated citation of each other 
by a long list of writers subeaquent to Herodotus, although it 
must establish their own order of succession, may very probably 
not determine the credit of genealogies long previous to that 
historian ; especially when it is considered (as we must again 
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‘* In Censorinus, De Die natali, cap. 21. 
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and again remind the reader) that the poetical framers of those 
genealogies, and the first historical copiers of them, only sur- 
vive in fragments, preserved by no writer * antecedent to the 
middle of the second century before Christ, and by some (of 
the few who are mentioned) as much posterior as several 
centuries. “i 

Let us continue, however, to suffer M. CLavier to speak 
for himself, since our readers, perhaps, may form different con 
clusions from the same premises, and may not partake of our 
incredulity with regard to his promised illumination of profane 
history before the era of the Olympiads. « Darkness yisible” 
ever seemed to us the best character which could be given of 
it: if, however, genealogy be the thread which is to conduct 
us through the labyrinth of the heroic ages, we should follow 
it by all means, and be more grateful than the antient hero 
was to his conductress through the labyrinth of Crete. 

After some ingenious but rather fanciful observations on 
the causes and effects of the early expeditions of the Greeks, 
the author proceeds to make the following remarks on the 


main subject of his performance : 
¢ That isolated situation, in which the people of Greece lived 
during along period, is one of the principal causes for the obscurity 
in which these early ages are enveloped; in fact, it is almost impos- 
sible to write a general history, because of the difficulty in making 
the epochs agree with each other, every state having its peculiar man~ 
ner of calculating time, after some celebrated feast or magistracy, 
This is the reason for the first historians having occupied themselves 
principally in collecting genealogies ; they formed the chief part o 
the works of Acesilaus, Hellanicus, Hecateus of Miletus, Pherecy- 
des of Leros, Dionysius of Miletus, &c.: but they did not think of 
comparing the one with the other, in order to establish those synchroe 
nisms, by the assistance of which they might have placed events at 
their true date, They, therefore, had made collections of particulary 
rather than of general histories ; as may be seen from the fragments 
which remain of Hellanicus, of Pherecydes, and Hecatzus of Mile. 
tus. Their works, notwithstanding, afforded valuable materials, if 
they had known how to employ them ; indeed these genealagies were 
their only means of ascending to the real origin of a peaple, who 
usually came from the same pr esi: as their chief, They were, 
however, the only chronological threads which they could follow back 
to those remote ages, and, indeed, even to times nearer approaching 
the modern; for the Olympiads, which form, by their succession, 
so luminous a torch for history, observed no regular course till the 
ear 580 B, C.; an epoch at which the EJeans having become abso. 
ee masters of Olympia, had nothing thenceforth to occupy them 





_ * Certainly not, as M. CLAVIER has gpecified his authorities, viz 
Apollodorus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, Eusebius, Syncellus. i 
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but the celebrationiof their games, The first writers, such as Epho- 
rus, Callisthenes, and Anaximenes, who united in one body the uni- 
versal history of Greece, ought. to have applied themselves to these 
genealogies; but they wrete at a period in which almost all the people 
of Grecian origin were united under the denomination of Hellenes ; 
‘(which term, however, belonged only to the Dorians, as Herodotus 
has remarked ;) and therefore they deemed it, unnecessary to ascend 
higher than Deucalion, in whose family they sought the origin of 
many nations who had but recently entered into the Hellenic confe- 
deracy. They also, for the most part, adopted the tradition of the 
tragic writers, who had, much more celebrity, and were infinitely pre- 
ferred to the cyclical poets, whose works were very little read. The 
chronologers' who followed, such as Apollodorus, Eratosthenes, 
Castor, Sosibius, the author of the Chronicle of Paros, &c. scarcely 
concerned themselves more with the events which had preceded the 
expedition of the Argonauts; and what they said of those events 
was in conformity to the prejudices of their nation. It is thus that 
the author of the Parian Chronicle, who was an Athenian, com- 
mences with Cecrops, whom he makes contemporary with Deucalion, 
and anterior to Danaus; and he speaks neither of the ancient king~ 
dom of Argos, nor of that of Arcadia. Apollodorus himself, in 
his Bibliotheca, places the family of Deucalion immediately after the 
genealogies of the. Gods; whence we see that he. regarded them 
as the most antient; and it is probable that those whose works we 
have lost had considered them altogether in the same light. I will 
not speak of more modern chronologers, such as Eusebius, Syncel- 
lus, and some others, from whom we have extracts in the works of 
the Fathers of the Church, which they have written against the 
Heathens; they have in general only copied the antients, except 
where they have wished to make the Grecian history accord with the 
Jewish, in which attempt they have not always succeeded, 

‘ It is not surprising that such unsafe guides have frequently mis- 
Jed modern writers ; who, deceived by the positive dates which they 
found in the antients, have sought to reconcile the one with the 
other ; not considering that these positive dates were founded only 
on genealogical ealeulgetond: which each had arranged in his own 
manner, ‘The learned Freret, who may be regarded as the real father 
of historical criticism, was the first to discover the course which it 
was necessary to follow; and he has explained his ideas on the sub- 
ject in several Memoirs among those of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres; in his Replies to Newton; and lastly, in his 
‘© General Observations upon the Antient History of the first. Inha- 
bitants of Greece,” which will appear in the last volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres: but as 
he employed himself on many subjects at once, and as his researches 
were not confined to the antient history of Greece, he has contented 
himself with making known his ideas in a general manner, leaving te 
others the task cf developing them more fully ; and it is this which I 
propose to do in rate the route which he has traced, It was 
necessary, in order to effect this purpose, to commence by estas 
blishing the genealegies on which the antients have founded their cal- 
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culations ; this business therefore was the first to occupy me. I have 
already offered tothe public, inmy notes on the Bibliotheca of Apollodo- 
rus, some attempts of this kind, which have been well received. I was 
hence induced to make new researches in order to complete the genea- 
logies in question, and I believe that they are completed in a tolerably 
satisfactory manner. We have no longer indeed the Cyclical poets, nor 
the first historians, who had collected these genealogies : but we have 
extracts from their works in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus ; in the 
fourth book of Diodorus Siculus, who has only, as we may Say; 
abridged the epic cycle of Dionysius of Miletus; in Pausanias, who 
had read with care the Cyclical poets and the antient historians ; and 
lastly, in the Chronicles of Eusebius, and of Syncellus, who have 
often copied the former chronologers of whom I have spoken. I 
have compared these extracts with the fragments of original authors 
which the antients have transmitted to us; and in uniting all these 
sources of information, I hope that I have established the larger part 
of these genealogies, the same almost in form as tradition has con- 
secrated them. ‘This part of my undertaking has given me much 
trouble; and it is not the least important portion, as has been sufficiently 
perceived by Freret, in the work of which I have spoken, and which 
is not yet published. It was communicated to me by the learned 
M. de Sainte Croix, whose death literature has to deplore, and whose 
friendship I have to regret. The authority of Freret being of the 
greatest weight in such a matter, I believe I ought to cite his own 
expressions : 

‘« Jn order to determine with some degree of certainty the date 
of the historical traditions in each nation, we must set out, as I have 
done, from an historical epoch consistent with and common to all 
these nations. Such perhaps, for the epoch of the Greeks, as the 
war with Troy, in which almost all the people of Greece hada share. 
The genealogy of the different chiefs who commanded there, taken 
successively from age to age, will conduct us nearly to a time in 
which we shall find nothing but generations absolutely poetical: of 
nymphs, daughters of a river; of men, born from the intercourse of 
a God with a mortal; whose family will be unknown, or will be 
found only in the critical writers of the ages subsequent to that of 
Alexander. Therefore we should regard this epoch as the com 
mencement of that family, and all that preceded it should be consi- 
dered as fabulous and unknown. The genealogy of Achilles, for 
example, ascends by his father Peleus up to /Kacus, sovereign of 
the Isle of AZgina: but this /Eacus being the fruit of the amours of 
Jupiter with a nymph, daughter of the river Asopus, he will be a 
new man, whose ancestors were unknown; and we shall fix at the 
third generation, before the war with Troy, the time at which the 
Isle of /Egina was inhabited ; or at least, that at which the inhabite 


ants began to form acity. It appears that a methodas simple but 
as certain ought to have been followed by all the critics: but it has 
not been ammcad The work of Salmatius, “ De Lingud Hellen- 
isticd,”? and the Commentary of Prideaux upon the Arundelian 
Marbles, shew the embarrassment into which two learned men were 
thrown, by not having followed that method, and by having sup- 
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posed that the duration of the heroic times had been the same for-al] 
the people of Greece.” gree 
‘ It may be seen by this passage of Freret, that these genealogies 
are the only certain means of shewing the origin of different nations. 
He also made advantageous use of them in his defence of (* the 
Vulgar’) Chronology against Newton, to determine many import- 
ant periods between the taking of ti and the commencement, of 
the Olympiads; and he would perhaps have spared himself some er- 
rors, if he had never deserted such a guide, out of deference to the 
opinions of the antient chronologers. I have, I believe, executed 
an useful task in causing the principal of these genealogies to be 
rinted in the form of tables, which may be found at the end of thie 
ook. I have put at the head that of the family of Inachus; because 
it includes almost all the history of Greece; it begins indeed at the 


foundation of the kingdom of Argos, and finishes at Cleomenes EIT... 


who perished at Alexandria towards the year 218 before our zra, a 
little time previous to the conquest of Greece by the Romans. It will 
perhaps be rather difficult to believe that Danaus descended from 

nachus; yet it appears certain that he established this genealogy in 
order to ascend the throne; it was therefore consecrated by tra- 
dition, and I ‘have not hesitated in adopting it. I have put Cadmus 
in the same table, because all my i Said make him descend from 
Inachus ; and the ties which long subsisted between his descendants 
and the Heraclidez appear to prove effectually that he should be con- 
sidered as proceeding from the same origin. His posterity ended 
with Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, who-was victor in the chariot- 
race of Olympia, in the 77th Olympiad, (472 years B.C.) I 
ought, however, to observe that some generations are wanting be- 
tween Telemachus and Chalciopeus, arising from a /ecuna in the 
scholiast on Pindar *, who has preserved to us the names of the 
ancestors of Theron. Some doubts are also entertained relative to 
the succession. of the kings of Macedon (on the discussion of 
which my plan does not compel me to enter :) but none exist re- 
specting the succession of those of Sparta, of Messene, and of Co- 
rinth, which have been transmitted to ys by Pausanias, an accurate 
writer, and well versed in the study of the antient authors ; and that. 
succession we shall find supported by other authorities. It will be 
seen + how this genealogy has assisted me in determining the epocl{ 


of the taking of ‘Troy, on which subject most writers have varied so 


much, only because they have not set out from a certain epoch ; such 
as the commencement of the Messenian war; at which period the 
principal families of the heroic ages still existed?  < 


=. 





‘* Olympics, Ode ii. y. $2.’ 


“€+ Vol. 1. p. 322, and following ;—I haye forgotten a proof: 
which may be drawn from the family of Cadmus. Euryleon, one of 
the Lacedemonian chiefs in the first Messenian war, descended in 
effect at the’ seventh generation from CEolycus, youngest son of 


-, Thi 


Theras, guardian of the sons of Aristodemus.’ 
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This ample quotation will enable our readers fully to enter 
into the plan of M.Cuavrer ; and, as we have already stated 
some important objections to it at the beginning of this article, 
we shall jot interrupt the favourable specimen of the execution 
of that plan which we here subjoin, by any farther criticisms : 


‘ As the epoch of the taking of Troy is one of the most important 
in antient history, (because, before the commencement of the Olym- 
piads, events were dated only according to the number of years by 
which they preceded or followed this siege,) I believe that I ought to 
make a digression in order to determine this epoch, on which authors 
wary, even as ta centuries, ‘They generally agree that the Dorians 
conquered Peloponnesus eighty years after the taking of Troy ; andwe 
shall soon see that this calculation appears to be well founded. The 
Dorians divided their conquests in Peloponnesus into three states, in 
each of which was established a branch of the Heraclide. We have 
not. an exact list of the descendants of Temenus; but we know that 
Phidon and Caranus descended from him in the tenth generation ; we 
have the succession of the Heraclide who reigned in Sparta, on one 
side down to Cleomenes, who was killed 218 years B. C. ; on the 
other, down to Agis son of Eudamidas, who died 240 years before 
the Christian era, - We have that of the kings of Messenia down to 
Euphaes, who witnessedin his reign the commencement of the Messenian 
war ; and, lastly, that of the kings of Arcadia, until Aristoerates II., 
who betrayed the Messenians in their second war against the Lacedz- 
monians, All these genealogies, with some others, on which we shall 
fon treat, ought to give us nearly the epoch of the conquest of 

Lame. vy 

‘ The first war of Messene commenced, according to Pausanias and 
Eusebius, in the second year of the oth Olympiad, 743 years B. C. 
Alcamenes and Theopompus were then kings of Lacedemon, who 
descended in the ninth generation from Euristhenes and Procles ; 
Euphaes, who then reigned in Messene, descended equally from 
Cresphontes in the oth generation ; lastly, AEchmis, king of Arcadia, 
during whose reign commenced the first: Messenian war, descended 
also-in the gth generation from Cypselus, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Cresphontes when he entered Peloponnesus ; it is, then, 
impossible to admit of more than nine generations between the inva- 
sion of the Dorians and the beginning of the Messenian war. Still 
are they not complete, since Euphaes only ascended the throne when 
this war commenced ; but, supposing that they were perfect, and 
calculating, as is usual, three generations to a century *, we shall 
find 300 years, which, added ta the 80.that passed from the destrue- 
tion’ of Troy to the ingasion of the Dorians, and to 743 from the 
commencement of the war af Messene down to our era, make 1123 
years, | bei wine - 





«* Herodotus. B.2. §142. This calculation is true in general, 
and if there-be any-exceptions to it,:they are rather below than above . 
it; that is to say, it may happen'that three generations do not fill 
up a century, bus it rarely happens that they exceed it.’ ) 
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_ *On the other hand, Cleomenes descended ‘from Eurysthenes at 
the 24th generation: he was killed 218 years B.C. If we join this 
number oF years to the 800 which the 24 generations give us, and 
to the 80 of which I have spoken, we shall have 1098 years. 
Agis, who was killed about 240 years before Christ, descended from 
Procles in the twenty-third generation, which makes 766 years 5 and 
these, added to the 80 and to the 240, make 1086 years. I well © 
know that Freret and Larcher, who has followed him in this opinion, 
suppose, from a passage of the Politics of Aristotle, that the kings 
of Sparta married only in their 37th year ; and they, consequently, 
fix to that period the duration of el generation : but there 1s no 
proof that Aristotle had the kings of Sparta in view ; and as the 
Lacedemonians very much feared to see the race of the Heraclidz 
extinguished among them, (to whom they believed the fate of their 
republic was attached) we may suppose that the kings married rather 
before than after their 30th year*. These calodlations are sup- 
ported by many other genealogists. Archelaus, king of Macedon, 
and contemporary with Euripides, descended from Temenus in the 
eighteenth generation ; which makes 600 years. He was killed 398 
years B.C. Now these two numbers, joined to the 80 which transpired 
between the taking of Troy and the return of the Heraclidz, form 
1078 years. Lastly, Miltiades, who founded a state in the Cher- 
sonesus, descended, according to Pherecydes+, in the 17th genera- 
tion, from Ajax, sonof Telamon. He founded this state about 560 
years before the Christian zra ; which, with the 566 years which the 
seventeenth generation give us, make 1126 years. I could multiply 
proofs, but here are sufficient, I think, to demonstrate that we can 
put back the taking of Troy only 110c years beyond our era. 
I am well aware.that the opinions of many antient authors will be 
quoted against me [, and,among others, that of Eratosthenes ; one 
of the first who employed himself in formiag a regular chronology ;- 





_ &* Flere is a calculation which proves the supposition of Freretto b€ 
false. Cleomenes was killed 525 years after the commencement of the 
first Messenian war. He descended from Alcamenes (under whom it 
began ) in the sixteenth generation, which forms 533 years. Agis was 
killed 503 years after the same epoch : he descended from Theopompus 
at the fifteenth generation, which makes 500 years. Since we find 
nearly three generations in a century, during the times which we know 
accurately, by means of the Olympiads, we may presume that such was 
also the case in those which preceded their ara. ° 

‘+ Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides, p.1. The copyists have for- 
gotten.in this passage the name of Eurysaces, son of Ajax and father 
of Philzus ; and that of Cypselus, father of Miltiades.’ 

‘{ We may see all these opinions collected with much care by 
M. Larcher, in the chronology of Herodotus, p.358. We shall 
perceive that almost all these authors wished to determine nearly to a 
year the period of taking of Troy, which is absurd ; the calculations 
by genealogies can only give such approximation. I do not consider 
myself obliged to confute them, because it appears to me difficult for 
them to refute those positions which I establish.? } 


but, 
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but, as I have already observed, they had no exact dates before the 
fixed establishment, of the Olympiads, and they. only founded their 
calculations on genealogies. Now if those which I am about to 
report are exact,. (as there are many grounds for presuming, ) 

ratosthenes must be deceived ; he has, in truth, placed too long an 
interval between the return of the Heraclide and the commence- 
ment.of the Olympiads ; for he calculates that period at 327 years *, 
when in fact it is not more than 260, as we shall see in the 
sequel, which makes a difference. at once of 67 years. We must feel 
that, after all, this method can give us only calculations which ap- 
proach to the truth: but those which [ have adopted appear to me to 
be the best founded, and I shall have, as I proceed, many opportuni- 
ties of confirming them.’ 


' We had also translated for quotation a passage in the second 
volume, relating to the disputed zra of the first institution of 
the Olympiads: but our limits will not allow of its insertion. 

Besides the genealogical calculations, and other discussions 
of an equally unamusing but useful nature, with which | 
M. CLavier has filled the principal part of both his volumes, 
he favours us, towards the conclusion of the last, with some 
modest apologies for the Pisistratidze, and indeed for many others 
of the great characters who have been so scandalously denomi- 
nated tyrants in the page of history; which apologies, we can 
readily conceive, are likely to be as serviceable to their author 
} as they are entertaining to his readers. M.Cravirr, it will 
be remembered, is a judge in the court of Criminal Justice at 
Paris ; and M. Combes-Dounous, whose Platonic reveries and poli- 
tical audacities we lately criticized, (see App. to Vols. 62. & 63.) 
was an ex-legislator. We need say-‘no more on the subject. 
The latter, probably, was out of the reach of offended power, 
when he called despotism by its proper name; and the former, 
certainly, is not that patriot 


© gui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero.” 


We have only a word more in the tone of censure to address 
to this author. He observes a difference between two Christian 
writers in settling the Mosaic chronology ; — one of them fol- 
lowing the Hebrew original, the other adopting the Greek tran- 
slation. He follows Plato, and fancies that he may have the 
same licence! ‘They dispute about what Moses said. . He erects 
Plato’s authority against that of Moses, and begs to be con- 
sidered as orthodox !—We must not, however, take our leave 














‘ of M. CLavier, without expressing our high sense of his ex- 
tensive learning and industrious research. | Hoa. 
_ 6 * Clement of Alexandria, Stromatff Book 1. p.402. a, 
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Ant. I%. Lettres sur la Grece, Sc. i. e.. Letters on Greece, the 
Hellespont, and Constantinople. By A. L. Casrztran. With 
go Views, taken and engraved by the Author, and two Plans. 
Svo. in Two Parts. pp. 171 and 235. Paris. 1811. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 14s. 


Ts author of this volume is already known in French 
literature by his Letters on the Morea, which display the 
eye of a civil engincer, rather than the classical reminiscences 
of a travelling scholar, M. CasTeLLan draws tolesably well, | 
and engraves his own sketches, twenty of which accompany ) 
this publication: but they more often respect the prominent | 
features of modern landscape, than spots which are dear to 
fame, or consecrated by the mouldering remains of antiquity. 
The present letters on the Hellespont and on Constantinople 
form in fact a continuation of the tour already published, and 
have the same merits and defects. It may be surmised that 
the author was required by the French government to examine 
routes by which armies might pass, to make charts of coasts 
which transports would have to. approach, and to sketch 
fortresses in districts to which ambition contemplated hostile 
excursions. The delineations of military posts are no doubt 
silently deposited in the Parisian office for foreign affairs; and 
the author has been encouraged to publish that exoteric | 
i information, which prepares the soldier to volunteer, and the 
5 public mind to accompany a projected expedition. It was 
under the pretext of superintending the construction of a naval 
dock, that M. CasrELLAN was introduced to the Turkish 
government by the French ambassador. 
The shores of the Hellespont have often been visited by 
classic tourists, who have in some instances too much replated 
to furnish us with a picture of things in their present state 3 
who have described these districts, not as if they carried their 
eyes but their libraries in their heads; and who have pre- 
ferred the researches of erudition to the labours of observation. 
M. CasTELLAn is not a traveller of this kind; and, though he 
consults his Noel’s Mythological Dictionary for anecdotes 
which poetry has associated with his scenery, he does not 
republish all Anacharsis, but narrates chiefly his own personal 
experience. Any portion of archaiology which may be found. 
in the book 1s very superficial, and is, we believe, foisted in by 
the editor M. Dufourny, who cultivates antient geography, 
and is a member of the Institute. Though the author, however, 
+. ¥f is not learned, he is a man of good sense, an artisan, (should 
we say’) or an artist of considerable. professional merit, a 


scientific ship-carpenter, whose habitual! labors have drawn 
his 
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his attention to, mathematical rather than to classical acquires 
ments, and who.can better discuss the merits of a building, or 
a mill, than those of a bust or an inscription. 7 

The picture of Gallipoli in the third letter possesses novelty 
and vivacity : 


¢ Arrived before Gallipoli, we cast anchor at the southern ex- 
tremity_of the town, which is the most accessible part ; higher up 
the canal, are loose rocks, (rochers ebaalety) rocks which have tum- 
bled down from a high shore. Our boat landed at a little wooden 
bridge, at the opposite extremity of which stands the custom-house, 
where we were received with the usual precautions. We then walked 
over the city: it is still vast : but the ruins, which cover within it 
large unoccupied spaces, shew that it was formerly much more popu- 
lous. Few of the antique monuments are well preserved: but 
fragments of marble, architecturally sculptured, every where abound. 
Most of the galleries. which surround. the houses are propped on 
marble columns now inverted, the capitals having been employed as 
bases. Above a gateway is remarked a key-stone representing a 
colossal horse’s head. A high square tower 1s connected with the 
antient fortifications, which seems to have been built in great haste, 
since it ineludes numbefless fragments of edifices, mingled without 


order, and entire columns placed horizontally among layers of 


other stones. 

¢ The bazars of Gallipoli are extensive, furnished with wares of 
every kind, and kept with exquisite neatness. These sheltered mar- 
kets are divided into numerous streets, in each of which a distinct 
class of merchants exhibit their goods. The doors of the shops open 
horizontally ; the upper half lifts into an inclined shade, or blind ; and 
the lower half becomes a sort of counter, on which various mer- 
chandise is spread for inspection. The streets are covered with 
canvas, or with a trellis interlaced with palm-leaves, of which the 
chequered shade is welcome and picturesque. 

‘ In one of the streets are all the goldsmiths, who expose trinkets, 
jewelry, filligree, and larger pieces of plate, which are less remarkable 
for taste of form than for the profusion of chasing and decoration.—. 
In another street are the cordwainers, whose shops have a strikingly 
singular and agreeable appearance. Festoons of short boots, made 
of yellow or red or green morocco, and glittering with an embroidery 
of gold and silver thread, of pearls and of precious stones, ‘hang in 
parallel curves from the architrave ; while slippers perfumed withmusk, 
lined with ermine, and magnificently stitched, are arranged in gaudy 
mosaic on the counter. Europe has no idea of the luxury and beauty of 
these shoe-makers’ shops.—Inathird street arethose of the druggists, or 
perfumers ; which, though less captivating totheeye, take the passenger 
prisoner by the nose. ‘The great variety of scents, which the Turks 
use, all exhale at once from these shops with incessant competition, 
so as to overcome the odour of the pipes which are lighted there. 
The tobacco of Lataki and Salonica is sold in the leaf in prepared 
packets, and shredded or cut at home. It is of a light and 
yellowy fillemot color, and is far preferable for its mildness and 
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aromatic odour to the pungent ill-prepared tobaccoes, which are 
imported by the Europeans. At these same shops are sold henna, 
or nail powder, with which the edges of the nails are dyed red ; surme, 
with which the lids of the .eyes are dyed black ; and a drug with 
which gray hair is dyed of a purplish dark blue, which by candle-light 
appears black. A sort of mineral soap, or fuller’s earth, called by 
some writers fena sigillata, is also much sold for the use of women 
who bathe, to polish the skin, but of which the excessive application 
is said to have a contrary effect. 

‘ The first time that I saw in the bazar the odd crowd of people 
of all nations and all complexions, each dressed after the fashion of 
his country, I fancied myself in the power of. some genie of the 
Arabian tales: The oriental dresses, by their forms, their richness, 
and their lustre, are as magnificent as ours is paltry. An artist will 
incomparably prefer these wide and waving garments, enriched with 
furs or embroidery, these precious shawls axd turbans of varied form, 
to our round hats, short tight coats, and little scraps of linen. 
Glaring colors are most in favor; and perhaps in warm climates, 
where nature gives to the very flowers a fiercer glow, this may be 
natural; the fresher shades, such as pink, pea-green, straw, and 
sky-blue, are worn by old men ; while young people affect dusky and 
modest colors, or wear white. | 

‘ The shops in the bazars are hired very dear ; the merchants pass 
the day there, during which the city seems deserted: but they 
return towards evening to their homes, which are scattered in various 
quarters, and then abandon the bazar to the care of watchmen. — 
Many of the houses are very pretty, and from within the sound of 
female voices, of gaiety and music, is often heard: but the women are 
not visible, the windows being opened only towards the interior courts 
or gardens. 

‘ Of the public monuments, a conspicuous object is a fountain, 
built by a late visir at the corner of a cross-way. The dome is of 
gilt lead, with a projecting cornice. The lower part is divided into 
compartments decorated with motley arabesques and gildirg. This 
dome is supported by marble pillars, some of an entire piece, and 
some stratified with various marbles : these pillars repose on a pedestal 
or dado, at the foot of which are the cocks and reservoirs which 
supply the water and vases for drinking and for ablution. Cisterns 
are provided, not only for the larger cattle, but for the dogs and cats. 
A gilded grating keeps the multitude at a distance from the central reser- 
voir, which feeds many domestic fountains ; and within this grating 
certain keepers attend, who hand vessels of water to passengers, or 
fill the cisterns for the drovers. One of these cisterns is made of an: 
antient I adorned by rams’ heads and garlands, in relievo, 
en which a Greek ins¢ription is still visible.’ . | 


The fifth letter treats of the mechanic arts of the Orientals, 
and describes their water-mills. This subject introduces some 
of M. Dufourny’s learning, concerning the date of their origin ; 
which he attempts to fix by means of an epigram of Antipater, 


analyzed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
Vol. 
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Vol. II. p. 408, 8vo. and there referred to the time of Augustus. 
«© Ceres has: commanded the Naiads,” says the epigrammatist, 
addressing the female grinders of corn, * to execute hence- 
forth the works of your hands.” The invention, however, 
was known more early in Asia Minor; since Strabo (lib. xi. 
| p. 556.) attaches a water-mill to the palace of Mithridates at 
Cabeira. | 

LetterVIth, concerning Lampsaki, contains some new matter, 
and some historic recollections, respecting the ruins of the 
celebrated temple of Priapus: of which a view is also given. 
The eighth letter describes the inconveniences of the variable 
winds in the Bosphorus, and advises the cutting of a canal 
from the sea of Marmora to the gulph of Melas. —The ap- 2 
proach to Constantinople is thus finely depicted in the eleventh . 2 
letter : , 


‘ From San-Stefano, where we lay becalmed, we could perceive, 

a strong light in the northern horizon,, which reddened the atmo- 

sphere. 1 cannot compare it to the frigid clearness of an aurora 

borealis, nor tothe roseate tint of an evanescent sun-set, but rather 

to the reflection of red-hot lava through the smoke of a voleano. f} 

Curiosity to know the cause of this phenomenon brought us all on i 

deck, and kept us on the alert. Every puff of wind was the more ¥) 

welcome to our extended sails, as the change of place might facili- | 

tate our observation. At length, about two hours before midnight, : | 
4 
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a favourable breeze sprang up, and we began to advance more and 
more rapidly. On a sudden, balls of flame and pillars of fire seemed 
to ascend from the deep, and to prop the lurid arch of glow which 
we had been beholding. These were the torches and lamps attached 
to the domes and minarets of Constantinople, for it was the night of 
a gencral illumination ; and at every approximation, lights more and 
more numerous emerged from the deep, and sparkled with more distinct 
radiance as we advanced. f 3 
‘ The mosque: of Sultan Achmet was remarked, above all the | 
other public buildings, by its six aspiring minarets, each having three | 
alleries surrounded by luminous circles: they were united by gar- 
Jands of fire of different colours, of which the blaze acquired fresh [ 
vivacity whenever the wind gave them a gentle swing. These Te 
mingled splendors, reflected from the marble walls and gilded domes, Fe ' 
and adhering to the roofs like a fall of phosphoric snow, displayed ia 
the forms of the architecture, of which the base was buried in the 4 ' 
black shade of ‘pines and cypresses. Columns of smoke, climbing sit 
in various breadths, now hiding and now revealing the tall objects, 
and always extending towards heaven a ruddy but decayin light, 
ave a magical effect to the meteoric picture ;-the bottom of which, 
Pinel by innumerable sparks of brilliance, distinctly painted the 


inequalities of the ground, and the extent of a mighty city. This ite 
glittering spectacle, repeated with confused and flickering bright. + 
ness on the waves.of a slightly agitated sea, seemed intended to re- £& 
present those supernatural mansions, which are expected ta grow. § 

out of the conflagration of the world. ' i 


‘ Finally, | : 
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‘ Finally, the luxury of arrival, the shouts and cries of a rejoicing 
' people, running to and fre on the quays with torches in their hands, 
and rending the air with a music more noisy than harmonious, but 
which therefore expressed the delirium of exultation, communicated 
to us a wild and happy feeling, in unison with the strange sublimity 
of this unparalleled scene.’ . A 

An engraved sketch is given of the mosque, called ‘Yeni- 
jami, while illuminated ; and the disposition of the lamps or 
torches * may be inferred from the representation : but at the 
first glance it resembles a snow-piece. No attention could bé 
paid during the public bustle to the dispatch or accommodas 
tion of the author and his fellow-passengers, and they passed 
the night on board. ‘The scene at sun-r&e, which displayed 
in such a new light the beautiful panorama of Constantinople, 
planting, as it were, a paradise on a volcanic ruin, 1s next de- 
scribed with much effect: but, as this is not a delineation pes 
culiar to the author, we pass it over. 3 

In the fourteenth letter, the method of rowing practised at 
Constantinople is praised. ‘The oars are plumbed in the handle, 
so as to balance on the edge of the boat: they are pushed, not 
pulled, so that the rowers see their way before them ; and 
such is the nice construction of the long varnished boats, and 
the skill of the watermen, that they far outstrip in celerity any 
European rowing. Some new remarks on the obelisk of the 
Hippodrome occur in this letter ; it appears.to have been short- 
ened since its: original erection, and, as the author contends, 
by Proculus, who was prefect of Constantinople under Theos 
dosius. : ' 
The fifteenth letter contains a very complete and curious 
description of the Cistern-of-a-thousand-columns, which consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable though least noticed antiqui- 
ties of Constantinople.. Peter Gillius, indeed, who wrote a€ 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, in his De Constantinopolis 
Topographid, has described it, as well as a person could do who 
saw it full of water: but M. CasTELLAN saw it empty, and 
has added much to the extant knowlege of its structure and 
capacity. We transcribe some parts of his-account : 
~ © Onthe west, at a little distance from Santa-Sofa, we ascended 
a mound of earth which commands a good view of that celebrated 
‘edifice. This mound conceals the vast cistern, which Constantine 
is said to have constructed. An aqueduct fotmerly brought into it 





_* Probably the Constantinopolitans, like the French, illnminate 
by means of little boxes of tallow, resembling bottle-stands, in 
which huge wicks are inserted: they are placed on the outside of 
buildings, and’ produce an effect far more etriking than our inside 


candles, 
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& considerable volume of. water: - Tlie purpose of the cistern was to 
form a reservoir of water for the public use, during the hot and dry 


_ weather, when the springs denied their supply to the aqueduct. 


Above the cistern, stood originally a palace, containing a library, 
baths, shelteréd walks, and a statue-gallery : but these buildings 
have disappeared. : 

‘ Into this subterraneous and truly stupendous monument, we are 
invited to enter through an aukward opening, broken into the vaulted 
roof, to which a Fike staircase has been appended. In the time 
of Peter Gillius, he was, at this place, put on board 4 little boat, 
and rowed about amid the forest of columns. He assigns to the 


cistern a‘length of three “hundred and thirty-six feet; and a breadth 


of one hundred and eighty. «¢ The arches and wallsy’ he says, 
‘are built of brick, and covered with excellently hard mortar. 


. These vaults’ are propped by three hundred and thirty-six marble 
rar aie twelve feet asunder, in twelve rows of twenty-eight pillars 


¢ach. Some of, the- capitals are sculptured, but the greater part 
remain rough. Above each capital isa square stone, representing an 
architrave, from which the arches spring in four directions. Water 
pours abundantly from the aqueduct into this cistern, which I have 
seen full, up to the capitals of the columns.”? — This description of 
Gillius is very exact ; and all that I can add results from my having 
found the cistern dry. After having descended a few steps of the 
staircase, we come to a ledge, or landing, along the outer wall, of the 
same level with the capitals, which seems intended for the brink. We 
then descend another staircase which leads diagonally to the bottom ; 
and some time elapses before the eye can here discover any thing 
through the darkness. | 

© The lamps of certain throwsters of silk, who here prepare the 
tyams of gauzes which would break in a drier air, first excite atten- 


/ tion; next, the forest of columns is seen, of which the long alleys, 
leading to an extremity wholly invisible, acquire an apparent infini- 


tude. Hence the Turks appropriatelycall them The Thousand Columns. 
The arches are turned with Romaw bricks, broad below, and narrower 
as they approach the centre of the vault ; which was filled up, not by 
a key-stone, but by a small square window just sufficient to supply 
air and light within. All these apertures are now closed. The 
columns appear very near together, from being so uncommonly tall. 
The capitals are mostly unhewn, but the finished are decorated wit 
the Acanthus leaves of ,the Corinthian order. A circular pedest 
supports each column’: if the water always covered these pedestals, 
the’ proportion would. not be offensive, nor the excessive height so 
#pparent.' The 4rchitect imagined his average floor to be above thé 
base of his ¢olamins.’ » : 

‘If the palace, which formerly overshadowed this cistetn, was 
known among the antients by the name of the Bashs of Zeuxippus, 


its gallery contained threescare statues of bronze, for the bases 


of which the poet Christodorus composed as many inscriptions; 
and if such was the ambulatory, the library, no doubt, cor 
responded with it in the luxurious profusion of its select and 
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beautiful treasures. Where are the Institutes of modern times, 
which approach these lounging-rooms of polished cent 

In the eighteenth letter, a curious anecdote occurs; w ich 
displays the reserved manners of the Turks. A man of rank, 
desirous of a portrait of his wife, applied to the author, who in 
miniature-painting excelled any artist at Constantinople. M. 
CASTELLAN, in consequénce, went to the house and painted 
the children, but could scarcely obtain from the lady the ne- 
cessary condescension to sit down patiently, while he viewed 
her features for the purpose of delineating them. 

Letter the twenty-fourth offers a translation of a new Persian 
tale, by which our novelists may profit. It is a Turkish le- 
gend, respecting the tower of Leander. Re 5 

The probity of the common people at Constantinople is 
praised, and the following instance is given, in the twenty-fifth 


etter : 


' © One of our friends was bringing home from Constantinople a 
sack containing a thousand piastres. He had taken a boat, and, in 
stepping ashore at the stairs of Tophana, his sack burst, and the 
money rolled over the quay, and partly intothe water. Immediately 
acrowd threw themselves pell-mell on the piastres, as if they had 
been scattered for a scramble, and the rowers jumped into the sea to 
spick up the few pieces which had fallen into it. ‘The owner was at 
first. uneasy, but he soon perceived every man bringing what he 
picked up to a bag, which the waterman had laid on a bench for that 
purpose. The European offered to distribute money-among the 
most active: but they all refused, saying ‘* we-have only done ‘our 
<luty, and besides there would. be too many to pay.’? ‘The bag was 


then given to a hamal, or porter, to bring to the quarters which we 


eccupied. On counting the money, expecting some deficiency, we 
found 'the whole thousand pieces safe. We repeated the tellmg, 
being somewhat incredulous, but they were all there.? 

_ In London, a thousand dollars could not so safely be chucked 
into the street ! To our shame be this truth spoken! _ 

. .Various other interesting anecdotes occur, for which our read- 
ers must be referred to the work itself. ‘The letters are twenty- 
six in number, and supply much of that instructive amuse- 
ment which is expected from a book of travels. M. CasTELLAn 
had many peculiar opportunities of observation, and has known 
how to use them. His mode of writing aims at eloquence, 


ee : - a ° . ‘ 9° é 7% ; 
without forsaking perspicuity ; though difluse, it is picturesquey 


and though neologic, it is unaffected: he could not avoid em- 
ploying oriental words to designate oriental objects. 
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Art. III. Histoire de Etablissement, ce. i.e. A History of 
the Establishment, Progress, and Decay of the Gothic Monarchy 
in Italy : being the Work which was rewarded with a Prize in the 
Class of History and Antient Literature of the Institute in 1810. 
By J. Naupet, Professor in the Napoleon Lyceum. 8vo. pp. 530+ 
Paris. 1811. Imported by Deconchy. Price 10s. sewed. 


N { ANY episodes occur in the universal history of mankind, 
IW which have greatly influenced the fortune of nations, but 
which, because they interrupt the leading chain of events, and 
distract that attention which the memory wishes to employ on 
the main springs, are slightly passed over by the chronicler, 
and are not explained in all the detail which their actual im- 
portance or eventual effect would in other combinations 


require. It is a welcome addition to the mass of record, when 


such excrescent incidents engage the labour of a special his- 
torian. Bayer has in this way executed a history of Edessa 5 
and Mannert, a history of the immediate successors of Alex- 
ander. <A history of Carthage, and a history of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, are topics which await and demand the illustration of 
the classical antiquary. 

Among the well-chosen themes of this class, may be num- 

bered the ¢ Establishment, Progress, and Decay of the Gothic 
Monarchy in Italy.’ In the National Institute of France, this 
was selected in 1810 for the subject of a prize-disserta- 
tion. M.Naupet was the victorious competitor, and he 
now lays before the public the result of his toil. It forms a 
Pérspicuous and lively work, including something more than 
a philosophic biography of Theodoric, drawn directly from 
Cassiodorus, and the fundamental authorities. Critical illus- 
trations from Lebeau and the modern commentators: of this 
period occur: but the author’s research is not all-pervasive. 
_ A secret feeling of analogy, an opinion that resemblance 
existed between the personal character, the political circum- 
stances, the conduct, and the fortunes of Theodoric and those 
of Bonaparte, no doubt gave occasion to the choice of .this 
prize-question, and diffuses over the whole narrative ‘a peculiay 
interest. The desire of éomparing and discriminating the twa 
conquerors of Italy, and coercers of the Popes, keeps. alive a 
minute attention. Opportunities were numerous for censuring 
or flattering indirectly the present government: but these.are 
rather shunned than seized. Yet when Theodoric is blamed 
for making harsh sacrifices to his personal safety, and when 
Cassiodorus is blamed for connecting the people with the state 
rather through an ecclesiastic than through a senatorial mediae 
tion, we seem to hear words bold and wise, spoken by the 
Present, disguised and hookwinked like the Past. 
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Two introductions usher in the work, forming a pedigree 
of each of the nations whose commixture is destined for the 
subject of analysis. A concise history of the Goths to the time 
of Theodoric constitutes the first preface ; and a similar nar- 
rative of the western empire, to the sathe period, forms the 
second, ‘These rapid sketches of event are in guod perspective ; 
for they expand in detail as they approach the scene to be - 
exhibited. 

Theodoric himself first makes his appearance. His charac- 
ter is drawn with eloquence and with penetration ; yet still we 
should have preferred to find this declamatory though critical 
appreciation at the end of the history, when the littie facts 
were all before us, of which it is the result and the epitome. 
As, however, prize-dissertations are to be read aloud at the 
Institute, or at least begun there,.it was necessary to commence 
by arresting attention ; and it was also requisite to throw into the 
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form of notes those little biographical facts and references to» ; 
ff authorities, which among book-makers, who toii for the closet- 
4 reader, pass for the material parts of the work, but which 


would encumber the oratoric history of the lecture-room. 
The birth of Theodoric is veiled in that obscurity which 


usually covers the early years of the illegitimate offspring even 
of kings. He was probably born in Pannonia, of the family 


\/ or nation of the Amali, Walamirs, or Allemanni, (variations 
| : of the same name,) and was early attached by his father Theo- 
domir to the army: but he was sent, when young, as a hostage 

7 to the Constantinopolitan emperor, Leo. I. This residence in 


the metropolis was the cause of Theodoric’s acquiring much 
literature. He examined theprevailing theological controversies; 
became convinced that the personality of the holy spirit was not 
, i _ am idea known by any one contributor to the Christian canon ; 
} and thought that he could perceive that this notion began with 
the Italic version, where a personal designation had first been 
given to the holy emanation, He pitied the ignorance of the 
Latin Christians, whose language, as he conceived, misled 
them into so lamentable a heresy ; and he exulted in his pos- 


hy session of that Greek key, which had admitted him into the 
| | pure sanctuary of the Arian faith. 
Critical services, rendered to the Emperor Zeno during 


J riotous insurrections of the populace, obtained for Theodoric 

i} | an equestrian statue, and the command of an army destined 

to combat Odoacer, who was snatching Lombardy from 

Augustulus, and extinguishing the western empire. After i 

three victorious battles, ‘Theodoric drove Odoacer into Ravenna, ' 

which he besieged and took in 490; he then agreed, to divide, 

but soon monopolized the throne; after which began that- 
B peculiar’ 
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peculiar system of policy, concerted between the military 
genius of ‘Theodoric and the ecclesiastic diplomacy of Cas- 
siodorus, (the Zalleyrand of the story,) which is so curiously 
analyzed by M. NaupeTt. The desire of drawing parallelisms, 
and hinting analogies, has brought out with undue relievs, 
perhaps, some obscure regulations and unimportant facts : 
but they serve to shew how much more the men of every age 
are governed by the circumstances, than the circumstances by 
the men; and how necessarily human characters of the same 
class are forced into like situations, when those buoyant emer- 


gencies arise, in which, by common consent, the fittest man is. 


called forth. 

Theodoric used a stamp of four letters for his signature, 
from motives of expedition, probably, or in order that his pro- 
curation might at all times remain with his minister; and not, as 
some have inferred, from ignorance in writing. Yet he is said 
to have discouraged sending Gothic boys to Italian schools, by 
observing that those who had learnt to tremble at a rod would 
never dare to iace a sword. 

Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, (l,x.c. 14.) says of 
Alexander: ‘‘ He resisted those who wanted him to treat the 
Greeks as masters, and the Persians as slaves, and thought only 
of uniting the two nations. He adopted the manners of the 
Persians, in order not to tease them to adopt Greek manners. 
He left to the conquerors their civil laws, and often their do- 
mestic governors ; putting his Macedonians at the head of the 
troops, but the natives at the head of the administration. The 
Kings of Persia had destroyed the temples of the Greeks, and 
of the Egyptians; these he repaired, but without revenging 
himself on the dominant religion.” This passage, observes 
M. Naupet, if we change the names Macedonian into Ostroe 
goth, Persian into Roman, and Alexander into Theodoric, paints 
with as much historic truth the treatment of Lombardy, as 
that of the Persian empire. 

Theodoric adopted the civil law of the Romans. He pro- 
cured both from the Greek emperor, and from the senate of 
Rome, an appointment to the sovereignty of Italy. He visited 
that city with great pomp, contributed liberally to the restoration 
and embellishment of the public monuments, and took before 
the senators a coronation-oath, which was engraven on tablets 
of brass, and triumphantly exhibited to the people. He distri- 
buted also many titles among the loyal gentry. Ecclesiastical 
property was in Italy exempt from various charges; imnso- 
much that citizens made over their estates fraudulently to the 
church in order to elude the taxes. These immunities Theo- 
doric abridged. He restored to the Jews those civil rights 
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which the Catholic emperors had already taken away. His 
comprehensive policy embraced not only Papist and Arian, but 
every biblical sect. « God keeps many religions,” he said, 
“‘ why should not we ?”” He passed, however, harsh laws against 
heathenism and against witchcraft; and, regarding the book of 
Deuteronomy as the word of God, he held it a duty to realize 
some of its most equivocal and intolerant enactments. 

When the chair of Saint Peter was disputed by two rival 
candidates, Laurence and Symmachus, both appealed to the 
tribunal of the Arian monarch; who, conformably to a law 
passed by his predesessor Odoacer, could exercise, in his palace 
at Ravenna, a veto on the appointment of the Pope. Theodoric 
fixed on Symmachus: but he chose badly ;. for the ungrateful 
priest was no sooner become Pope, than he assembled a ge- 
neral council, and proceeded to annul by ecclesiastic authority 
the veto claimed by the Kings of Lombardy. Laurence was of a 
less usurpative and more tolerant disposition, and was inclined 
to favour in the western church the reception of Zeno’s Henotic, 
a Greek edict for facilitating the comprehension of Arians and 
Papists in one church. ‘To the support of this edict, ‘Theodo- 
ric was pledged by the conduct of his ambassador at Constanti- 
nople ; who, in negociating with the Greek emperor, had pur- 
chased some compliances by the prospect of this co-operation. 
The envoy Festus, indeed, exerted himself for Laurence, as 
it became a man of honor: but it was not enough for the agent 
to interfere when deserted by his principal. 

M. NaupeT examines in his fourth chapter the personal 
effects of the sway of Theodoric. ‘To the Goths, the military 
exercises, and to the Italians, the literary accomplishments 
were allotted. He passes on, in his fifth chapter, to the man- 
ner in which military services were compensated. A right of 
hospitality was conceded to the soldiery, which seems to have 
been compounded for a third of the rent of landed property, 
but which involved, in case of non-payment, a right of living 
at free quarters. These military regulations are displayed 
with research ; as if it were an object to teach the French go- 
vernment by what methods the victorious troops of antient 
conquerors have been agreeably maintained in subdued 
provinces ! 

The sixth chapter treats of the measures for external secu- 
rity, and includes much minute historic detail concerning the 
wars of the barbarians. The seventh examines the administra- 
tion of the provinces; noticing some very curious regulations 
tending to resist the introduction of that feudal vassalage 
which usually accompanied the Goths, and to preserve to the 


peasantry a freedom which the condensed populousness of 
| Italy 
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Italy had already substituted forservitude. — Chapter the eighth 
discusses the police; and the ninth, the taxes of Theodoric. ' 

An essay in the tenth chapter throws much light on the state 
of commercial intercourse, and describes Theodoric not as its 
enemy, but asitscontemner. He diminished, however, those 
port-duties and local taxes on shipping, which so frequently 
drive trade out of an accustomed port, into a new one which 
is less expensive. He introduced laws which made forgery a 
capital offence: —he tolerated a legal interest of twelve per 
cent. on loans; — and he preserved to Italy a peace of thirty 

ears. 

The taste of Theodoric in art is discussed in the eleventh 
chapter ; a new and useful subdivision of topic, tending to 
draw the attention of sovereigns to that part of reputation 
which depends on the erection of national monuments.. Great 
expence was bestowed by Theodoric on the building and em- 
bellishment of public edifices; and he may be considered as 
the parent or introducer of the Gothic architecture. His taste 
had been formed at Constantinople ; and he built near Verona 
apalace, of which a view is preserved on one of his coins, 
which is the earliest specimen known of that sort of building 
in Europe. He new-fronted some churches in the same style 5 
and thus he founded among the Gothic kings and bishops a pre- 
judice in favor of this architectural school. 

Perhaps ‘Theodoric valued practical talents higher than such 
as were merely ornamental. ‘The employment of Cassiodorus, fa- 
ther and son, and of Boethius, the philosophising theologian, is 
honorable to his discrimination. So is the advancement in the 
church of the eloquent Ennodius, and of the historian Jor- 
nandes. —Neologisms, resulting from the tendency of lan- 
guages to mingle, give a peculiar character to the writers of 
the age of Theodoric. —His daughter Amalasuenta married 


Eutharic, who was created a patrician of Rome, and who died. 


shortly afterward, leaving an infant son. She was an accom- 
plished woman, who willingly assembled in her drawing-room 
the travelled and the lettered, and could converse with them 
in German, in Latin, or in Greek. : 

Gibbon asks, * Why is ‘Theodoric surnamed Afer ?” M. 
NavuverT has not resolved the question. May it not be sus- 


pected that the Gothic title 4sa, which was added to the name 


of Theodoric’s predecessor Otho, in the form of Ody-acer, was 
in this case again employed, and, appearing first in the form 
aser, was mis-transcribed into afer ? 

The twelfth chapter narrates the severity of Theodoric against 
the Pope John, against Boethius, and against Symmachus, in 


the following terms : 
Hh 4 P. 174. 
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P. 174. ¢ The Greek Emperor Justin had pure intentions, but his 
sagacity did not equal his piety. Carried by an ignorant zeal beyond the, 
boundaries of justice, he resolved to destroy Arianism in his domi- 
nions ; and all the churches belonging to the Arian sect were seized, 
and transferred to the use of Trinitarian Catholics. The Arians were 
thrust out of their employments, both in the court and in the army, 
anda test was devised to perpetuate the exclusion. An exception 
however, in favor of the Goths, was introduced into the edict. 

‘ Seeing that his own moderation was not imitated by the Trini- 
tarians, and being unable to check this persecution by his remon- 
strances, Theodoric thought of stopping it by threats, He com- 
manded the Pope John to go to Constantinople, to sollicit for the 
Arians the free use of their places of worship, and to inform the 4 
Emperor Justin .that, in case of refusal, he should retaliate on the 
Frinitarians of Italy. ‘Fhe Pope ‘objected to a mission which was 
derogatory to his dignity : but Theodoric insisted, and the Pope set 
off, accompanied by five bishops and four patricians. 

‘ The pontiff, however, on arriving at Constantinople, far 
from attempting to interrupt the scqurge of Justin, encouraged him 
to prosecute his pious ‘designs ; and the Pope himself cousecrated 
several of the conyenticles of the Arians into churches, After . 
having thus braved a sovereign whom he considered as the enemy of 
his creed, he had the courage to re-enter the territories af the king 
whom he had irritated. Possibly he relied ona revolt of the people ; 
and report described this insurrection as imminent: but the Pope 
over-rated either the courage of the Romans or the mildness of 
‘Theodoric » and he found in Italy his reception different from that 
| which he experienced in the east, Justin had kissed his feet ; 
‘Theodoric ordered him to be arrested, and committed to the tower of 
| the holy angels, 

‘ During this confinement, the Pope died. Symmachus had pro- 
bably been one of the patricians who accompanied the embassy, and 
encouraged the contumacy of the pontiff. At this period, at least, 
happened his disgrace, and that of his son-in-law Boethius. This 








‘ celebrated philosopher, after having been elevated to the summit of j 
:) distinction by ‘Théodoric, was suddenly degraded. He had displayed , 
Ea a vigorous hostility to abuses of office, to the caterpillars of the 
court, and to the prefegt (du prétoire) of the pretorian guard. Now 


was the time for their vengeance ; they blackened him in the king’s 

mind, as atraitor to the national cause ; they produced testimony, if 

not proof; and he was condemned for treason to death by torture. 
5° Symmachus was enveloped in hjs ruin, and beheaded.’ 


Religious sympathies have always been found more power- 
i fyl than patriotic ardor; and hence the expediency that every 
if government should surround itself with some men superior to 
| their influence. If the respectable Boethius, who so nearly 
i yealized the character of a sage, could, during a season of 
hi ferment, forget his sovereign for his sect, who shall be found 
exempt from prepossession ?— but surely the monarch should 
if have pitied, instead of punishing, the error of principle. If 
| the 
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the traitorous conspiracy of his ministers, his ambassadors 
and his clergy, baffled the projected negotiation at Constanti- 
nople, he should have reflected that their conduct was excited 
by the public spirit of the Italians, and countenanced by the 
senate of Rome. ‘The intolerance of bigotted men it was 
not for him to imitate. His resentment should have been con- 
tent with the disgrace of his ministers. : 

These executions alienated, and deservedly alienated, the af- 
fections of 'Theodoric’s subjects ; and so loudly was the general 
dissatisfaction declared, that he despaired of obtaining, and 
therefore avoided to ask, the sanction of the Roman senate, 
when he adopted for his heir Athalaric (Asa-Alaric), a grand- 
son, only eight years of age. A successor, whose inclinations 
were so uncertain, was ill adapted to collect around the old 


age of Theodoric that allegiance of which he stood in need 3. 


and the national antipathy of the Italians and Goths, now em- 
bittered by religious animosities, would probably have occasion- 
ed some explosion, analagous to the Sicilian Vespers, but that 
the death of Theodoric took place, and the opinions of Ama- 
lasuenta were believed to coincide with those of the Romish 
see, At least, she retained Cassiodorus, a relation of Symma- 
chus, in the employment of the infant-king, restored to the 
heirs of Boethius their forfeited inheritance, and in every thing 
gave the ascendancy to Italian, not to Gothic principles. The 


senate of Rome was generously informed, in the official cor-— 


respondence of government, (p. 201.) that it might ask what 
it would, and was sure to obtain it. The senate of Rome, 
however, was too much sunken to-snatch at the gift of inde- 
pendence: but the clergy availed themselves of the trini- 
tarian ascendancy, to make their order independent of the civil 
courts of justice. Boethius may have hoped that he was of- 
fering up his king to the freedom of his country but his re- 
lations and partisans, who acquired entire authority at Ra- 
venna, did nothing for liberty, but every thing for papacy and 
persecution. Athalaric died of early debauchery at eighteen, 
after which Amalasuenta married Theodatus, hercotsin: but this 
chieftain, under pretext of adultery, thought fit to rid himself 
of a wife to whom he owed his throne. The Emperor Justi- 
nian resented his murderous profligacy, and sent against him 
Belisarius, who extinguished the Gothic monarchy. 

This historic dissertation is both valuable and entertaining. 
For inquiry and for eloquence it falls short'of the af 
chapter of Gibbon, which treats of the same period : 
have here many details concerning the administration and inte- 
rior policy of Theodoric, which would have been misplaced, or 
have appeared disproportionately extensive, in the History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

Montesquieu 
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Montesquieu has written on the causes of the grandeur and de- 
cay of Rome; a work which, from some passages in the preface 
to the volume before us, M. Nauprr seems to have considered as 
his model. In compass and research, we trace some resem- 
blance, aid neither of the writers displays a wearisome pedantry. i 
Montesquicu, in his treatise, makes great use of Appian, as 
Macchiavel had done of Livy, and as Naupet has done of 
Lebeau :—but Montesquieu sat down to his investigation with a 
mind already trained to think, by familiarity with the great 
writers, Formed by nature to assert a place among them, 
he speaks with the brilliancy of genius, and the pregnant brevity 
of intellect: M. Nauper attains only the proprieties of taste, 
and the praise of enlightened good sense. 
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Art. IV. Biographie Universelle, Fc. i. e. Universal Biography, 
Antient and Modern; an .entirely new Work, by a Society of 
Men of Letters. 8vo. Vols. I, and II. Paris. 1811. Ime 
ported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 2s, 


rps book-making industry of the present times has been less 
directed to the discovery of truth than to the diffusion of 
results. No effort is so conducive to thie spreading of instruc- 
tion, as the compilation of a dictionary, containing all the extant 
knowlege ina given department of literature; since, being ac- 
cessible at any moment, -just in the requisite degree, it fills up 
progressively, and without the toil of application, any defi- 
ciencies of acquirement which a man discovers in his mind. 
Biographical dictionaries are especially proper and convenient 
from the complete disconnection and independence of the as- 
sembled articles. 

Perhaps the annalist of nations confers less practical 
benefit than the annalist of persons. History preserves only 
those lessons of experience which, because they respect col- 
lective conduct, can rarely be communicated to analogous com- 
binations of men; while biography scatters those which, be- 
cause they respect individual conduct, can commanly be ap- 
plied by any other person who is similarly circumstanced. His- 
tory, like a bonfire, burns with splendor, but is too generally 
spent in vain; biography, like a street-lamp, lights the steps 
of every succeeding passenger through the walks of human 
life. 

Suidas among the antients, and Stephanus among the moderns, 
had includéd biographical articles in their literary Lexicons : but 
Moreri had the merit of first devoting to biography alone a 
Dictionnaire Historique, which appeared in 1664. ‘To this work, 
which ts tedious, and overburdened with the genealogy of men of 
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pedigree, Bayle published in 1697 a supplement, progressively 


extended to three folio volumes, intitled Dictionnaire historique et 
critique; which, to borrow the expression employed in the pre- 
liminary discourse of the authors of the production before us, 
‘has been the foundation of his imperishable glory.’ Bay/etaught 
the art of historic criticism, by exercising it with fearless saga- 
city; and he has compiled such hoards of various erudition, 
and fabricated such quiverfuls of acute argument for every 
controverted topic, that Europe has produced few writers of 
logical eminence who have not been visibly indebted to his 
arsenal. Besides notices strictly biographic, he attaches in 
the form of notes to his lives an analytical and critical survey 


of the publications of his heroes. These extracts are so well 


made, that they sufficiently preserve all that is permanent in 
argument, characteristic in diction, or conspicuous in erudition, 
and thus have superseded the entire works, He laid the ghosts 
of those controversialists whom he buried; they walk the 
earth no more, but in the aisles of his mausoleum. 

Bayle’s plan of writing lives. is, however, too voluminous 
for an universal biography: it is best adapted for the eccle- 
siastic or philosophic prize-fighter, and less for the poet, 
the statesman, the historian, or the warrior. The opposite 
extreme of condensation was attempted in the Onsmasticon of 
Saxius, who drily supplies the dates and authorities which re- 
spect the names in his catalogues, without prosing about any 
one beyond a mere definition of the nature of his exertions in 
life. | 

The true medium of length was hit by Ladvecat, who pub- 
lished his Dictionnaire histcrique portatif first in 17§2, and lastl 
in 1779: but the neatness of redaction (to borrow a French’ 
term,) and the precision of information, which deservedly ren- 
dered his work so popular a manual in France, and indeed 
throughout Europe, cannot preserve it any longer, Every gene- 


ration must make such books azew. The spirits of the subse- 


quently dead combine in growing throngs, and _ call for admis- 
sion: they appear among the living, pining and forsaken wan- 
derers, fearful of being plunged into the flood of oblivion, and 
praying for that final rite of burial, the record of their deeds, 
A new Rhadamauthus, therefore, has arisen, or rather a 
whole tribunal of judges has been, formed, who have under 
taken to clear the Stygian shores of the fresh candidates 
for remembrance, to ascertain the doom of their manes, and 
to distribute those passports of immortality which conduct the 
bearer into the Tartarus, or admit him into the Elysium of 


celebrity. 
Messteurs 
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Messieurs les freres Michaud are the contractors, booksellers, 
or publishers, who provide the vessel which is here destined 
to ferry the deceased over Lethe; and Monsieur Auger, their 
editor, is the Charon who directs the passage. He has 
engaged eighty co-operators, whose names are detailed in the 
preface, and whose signatures are severally affixed to the lives 
which are investigated and recorded. Langlés superintends the 
oriental biography ; Cuvier, the medical ; Millin, the archaiolo- 
gic; and to others are allotted their respective departments. 
Some foreign assistants also are announced. Among the con- 
tributors, occurs the name of Madame Necker-Stael. 

The entire work is intended to consist of eighteen or twenty 
volumes, one of which is to be delivered every three months: 
the first two, which do not exhaust the letter A, have alone 
reached us. These we now propose to examine. 

© One great difficulty,’ the editor observes, ‘ consists in drawing 
the line equitably between the admitted and the rejected names. An 
European Biograpbicon is perhaps the idea to be pursued ; in which 
names should be deposited without any regard to country, and those 
only should be inserted which share the attention of the world at 
large : —but in a work destined for Frenchmen, composed in their 
language, and likely to circulate especially in countries under their 
influence, it has been found convenient to receive many lives which 
rather interest the compatriot than the cosmopolite, and which record 
an influence unknown and unfelt beyond the limits of their native soil. 
These lives, however, have occasionally their value even to foreign 
writers, especially to the specific historian of art, science, or literature. 
Unless each nation will collect and preserve such domestic lives, 
important voids must remain in the accessible mass of information.’ 


This avowed nationality is in the present instance rathet 
commendable than censurable. A conspicuous feature of the 
¥ work certainly is the marked attention shewn to any provincial 
f merit, which has adorned the countries recently acquired by 
' France. Men, whose mediocrity was overlooked by Ladvocat, 








here figure in long columns; and the Parisian priests of fame 
have been eager to provide niches in this temple of French 
glory, for all the persons of eminence who have formerly de- 
corated the extended precincts of the empire. Flemish and 
.. Dutch. worth is dug up, is industriously hoisted into the me- 
| tropolitan mint, and, stamped with an imperial legend, may 
circulate and glitter throughout Europe. This management dis- 
: plays expediency and statemanship. The intelligent conqueror 
will always cultivate a retrospective patriotism, which not only 
naturalizes but ennobles the tenants of the very graves of 
which he possesses himself, and which erects his purest tro- 
phies with the spoils of the illustrious dead. ; 

To 
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To begin the book, three persons have been found out, of 
the name Aa. 1. Peter vender Aa, a barrister of Louvain, who 
acquired there in 1559 a professor’s chair, who wrote a com- 
mentary De privilegiis creditorum, and who died in 1594. 
2. Peter von der Aa, a bookseller at Leyden, who, in 1706, 
edited and published a Collection de Voyages dans les deux Indes. 
He also edited an atlas of 200 maps, engraved by his brother 
Henry, and rendered other services to geography. He died 
in 1730. 3. Henry von der Aa, a Lutheran minister born at 
Zwoll in 1718, educated at Leyden, and settled at Harlem, 
where he preached with popularity during fifty-one years. His 


sermons have been printed. The effort of his congregation to. 


celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his induction, as a jubilee, 
occasioned the striking of a medal in honour of him by Hol- 
trey, the fine execution of which has preserved the memory 
of the worthy pastor. He died in 1792. 

Such is the sedulous display of Dutch merit. The two 
Aagards, on the contrary, Danes, who in the English General 
Biography have separate niches, are here lumped into one arti- 
cle ; so as to create a danger of confounding the poet with the 

rofessor. 

The fifth name inserted is that of Svend Aagesen, who in 
£156 composed a chronicle intitled Compendiosa Historia Regum 
Dania, & Skioldo ad Canutum VL., and also Historia Legum Cas 
trensium Regis Canuti Magni, a work which is important to the 
British antiquary. ‘These tracts were edited in 1642 by Stephen 
Stephensen, who describes Aagesen as having been secretary 
to Archbishop Absolom. — The sixth name is that of William 
van Aalst, who was born at Delft, and excelled as a flower- 
painter, an art which his uncle taught him. He went to prac- 
tise at Paris and at Rome, but in 1656 returned to his own 
country, and settied at Amsterdam, where his works were es- 
teemed. <A purse-proud burgomaster having treated alst 
superciliously, he said: «* Your father bought you your gold 
chain, mine was bestowed on me for my merit,” — exhibiting a 
chain and medal, which were given to him by the grand Duke 
of ‘Tuscany, and which he always wore about his neck under his 
waistcoat. He died in 1658.— The seventh namg is that of 
Dirk vander Aare, a Bishop of Utrecht, in the thirteenth cen- 


tury, who waged war with William Count of Holland, and, 


who died in 1212. 

After these seven names, comes tlie usual first step of the 
biographer, the high-priest daren. How favourable it is to 
celebrity that a man’s name should consist of the earlier letters of 
the alphabet! In order to appear to outde one another in com- 
pleteness, the successive lexicographers are always especially 


‘alert to fill their primary specimenyvolume with names which 
. . : > have 
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have been hitherto overlooked ; and thus an initidl a becomes a 
sort of asses’ bridge to fame. Were it not for this circum- 


stance, the Bishop of Utrecht might have slumbered unno- 
ticed beneath the monument in his own cathedral. 

Among the earlier names, which were not ripe for insertion 
in the British General Biography, that .of Adelung occurs ; 
and we will translate this article as a specimen : 


© John Christopher Adelung, a German grammarian and man of 
letters (/ittérateur), was born 30th August 1734, at Spantekow in 
Pomerania, was first educated at the gymnasium of Anclam, and 
afterward studied at the university of Halle. In 1759, he became 
a teacher at Erfurt, and two years afterward a professor at Leipzig ; 
where he resided until 1787, and accomplished those vast labors which 
have proved so useful to the literature and the language of his country. 
At this period, he accepted the office of librarian to the Elector of 
Dresden, in which city he died on the roth September 1806. 

‘ Adelung alone did for the, German language what the Academy 
della Crusca, and that of Paris, had done for the Italian and French 
tongues. His Grammatico-critical Dictionary, which appeared at 
Leipzig, in five quartos of 1800 pages each, between the years 1774 
and 1786, is superior to the English Dictionary of Johnson, in the 
definition, filiation, order of meanings, and etymology of the words : 
but it abounds less with classical citations ; whether, at the time of 
Adelung’s writing, fewer acknowleged classics were known in his 
country, or whether his prejudices in favor of the dialect of Upper 
Saxony led him syatesiumtdoally to neglect writers, in whose idiomatie 
peculiarities he had less confidence. ‘Taking for his standard of pure 
German the dialect of Misnia, he forgot too much that languages 
are the work of men of letters; and that every national language 
adopts the fortunate provincialisms which are consecrated by the 
judgment of eloquent talent. The cautious mind of Adelung was 
terrified at the anarchy and neologism of expression which the popular 
writers affected: his criticisms were deemed intolerant, and, if 
heeded, would have checked that prodigious flexibility, only rivalled 


“by the Greek tongue, which the German language has acquired. 


Voss, the translator of Homer, and Campe, the Berquin of Germany, 
have especially written against Adelung, in favor of word-coiners ; 
and they have promised a new dictionary, which is to include the 
nema that he rejected. : 

‘ His Dictionary was reprinted at Leipzig, nearly in its original 
form, in four quartos, dated 1793—1801 : he made some additional 
insertions, but not so many ashis own theoretic admissions required. His 
other principal works are: 1. Glossarium manuale ad scriptores medie 
et infime Latinitatis. Halle—1772., an abridgement of Ducange. 
2. A German Grammar for the use of authors, of which an abbre- 
viation for young persons, and a farther epitome for children, have 


been made. 3. On German Style, a grammar of rhetoric, accom. 
panied with criticisms on the language of the law, and other technical. 


writings. 4. Supplement to the Dictionary of Authors, published by 


_Joceber, 1784. 5. A History of Human Absurdity 3 im biographies 


of celebrated yecramancers, alchymists, exorcists, and other impostors, 
or 
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er fanatics. This entertaining work has seven parts, published from 
1785 to 1789. 6. Table of Sciences, a compendious encyclopedia 
of distinguished merit, in four parts, 1778 —1788. 7. A History of the 
Civilization of the Human Race, 1786. &. A History of Philosophy 5 
3 vols. 1788. ‘These two works are not profound, but are lumious, 
and have served to indicate a path which has been pursued with more 
laborious detail by Zichhorn and his coadjutors, 9. On German Ortho- 
graphy,1787. This work contributed much to introduce uniformity 
of custom; it prefers etymologic to acoustic grounds of decision. 
10. Primeval History of the Teutones; 1806. 11. Mithridates, a 
comparison between divers languages ; with the Lord’s prayer in 
five hundred different tongues: 1806. Of this work, only the first 
volume was revised by delung : the impression of the rest, in con- 
sequence of the author’s decease, was superintended by John Severin 
Vater. The additions made by M. Vater respect the Slavonian 
dialects, in which Ade/ung was not versed. 

‘ Adelung was never married. His writing-desk, it was said oF 
him, was his wife ; and seventy volumes were his children. He loved 
good cheer, and willingly employed his spare cash in laying ina 
stock of foreign wines; so that his cellar, which he called his 
Bibhoiheca selectissima, contained forty different sorts of wines A 
robust constitution permitted him to labour much with little relax- 
ation: while a frank gaiety, an eloquent command of knowlege, and a 
love of hospitable intercourse, attached to him numerous friends. 
His heir was a nephew, who became preceptor in the imperial house of 
Russia, and was ennobled by Alexander.’ (Vitiers aud STAPFER.) 


The remark is obvious, that something less of biographic 
fact than curiosity requires is included in this life: but the 
dates and bibliographic notices are punctiliously exact; and 
the criticisms are equitable and precise. ‘They have suf- 
fered in our hands a little abridgement, where they appeared 
needlessly diffuse. — ‘This character applies to very many lives 
in the collection. — Several engraved portraits are inserted, and 
among others that of Addison, His works are estimated with 
less applause than they usually gain in this country, but in 
a manner more likely to obtain the sanction of Europe than our 
National partiality: something of contempt is expressed for 
his several labours. —The. portrait of Arius is given, surely 
without sufficient authority. —All the articles in. this work are 
re-written; even when the matter had been collected before. 
A large proportion of them are wholly original, and very ela- 
borate : especially the oriental biographies, which are numerous, 
and are attentively executed with appropriate erudition by 
Langles, Jourdain, Salaberry, and others. We translate that 


of a learned Hindoo : 
© Amura-Singha was a counsellor of the celebrated Rajah Vikra- 
8% who flourished in the first century before Jesus Christ, 


aud is the author of the most exact and complete Sanskrit dictionary 
4 . 
which 
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which we possess. It is intitled Amara-Kécha, (the treasure of 
Amara,) and is divided into sections, not alphabetically arran ed. 
The names of the gods are placed by themselves ; as are those of the 
stars, of the elements, of impalpable objects, of sciences, of colors, 
of the earth and mountains and. rivers, of plants, of animals, of 
tribes and occupations of men, of sacrifices, of agriculture, &c. 
The concluding pared called Nanartha-Varga, contains words of 
more than one signification. Adverbs and indeclinable words form 
a separate section, intitled Avia-Varga.—This celebrated dictionary 
is written in verse, and has been translated into various languages of 
the east, as the Tamoul and Malabar. In the south of India, a gloss 
upon it exists, called Zamouch-Kootta. Father Paolina di san 
Bartolomeo edited the first part of it at Rome in 1798, with Tamoul 
letters. The superscription is Amara-Singha, sectio prima, de Coeloy 
ex tribus ineditis codictbus manuscriptis. Rome, apud Fulgonium. 
Although this volume be inconsiderable in bulk, it is not one of 
the least important works of the learned editor. A copy of the 
entire Dictionary exists in the imperial library of Paris, Nos. 33, 38, 
39. of the Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanskrits.’ (LANGUES. ) 
Among the lives of artists, we find a copious harvest of new 
matter. Some articles connected with English history are drawn 


up bythe celebrated La//y-Tolendal ; for instance, the life of Queen _ 


Anne, which is too long for us to extract, but which includessome 
original appretiation. Many other labourers share this depart- 
ment; and such is the anxiety for completeness, that our 
Newgate calendar has been ransacked, and a niche is made for 
Eugene Aram*. The life of Ardern, a surgeon of the four- 
teenth century, is taken from Aikin’s General Biography. ‘That 
of Arnold, the American General, has the signature of Botta. 

In the distribution of labor, the editor has placed medical lives 
under the care of'medical men, military lives under military men, 
mathematicians under mathematicians, and scholars under scho- 
lars, allotting to each line of life its appropriate guardian genius. 
He has not, however, attended to the order of nations or lan- 
guages, so 38 to confide to a German contributor all the 
required compilation from German hoards ; or to an Italian, 
the distillation from Italian wash. This plan of dividing the task 
of composition is judicious ; and the partition is made with care 
atid skill, ‘The lives of the Greek classic writers are in general 
written by C/avier}, an eminent scholar and philologist; who, in 
his bibliographic notices, displays great knowlege of editions. 
That of Aristotle is the joint product of Clavier; and Cuvier. 
The talent and experience of a comparative anatomist were ne- 
cessary to estimate correctly the value of Aristotle’s writings 
concerning the natural history of animals ; and this assistance’ 





* Following, indeed, the injudicious example of Dr. Kippis, in the 


Biographia Britannica. 


+ See the first Article’in this Appendix. of : 
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of Cuvier is called in exactly at the right place, so as to fur- I 
nish a complete, luminous, and precise estimate both. of the a 
philosophy and the zoology. Of Portuguese and even of i | 
Spanish livés, perhaps, some deficiency may be charged against 


the work : but a comprehensive and a penetrating glance has 
surveyed both Germany and Italy. It is easier for us to indicate 
superfluity than omission. A needless biography is that of 
the pseudonymous author Charles André. —We find nothing 
seditious, but an absence of servility in the book, which is \ 
honourable to the independent spirit of literature. In the life 
of a Short-hand-writer, a sigh is breathed that this art, which 
began to be cultivated in France during the existence of thé 
Constituent Assembly, is not likcly to be wanted ; and the life : 
of Anthoine, a deputy to the States-general, who died in 1793; . 
seems to be inserted only to record that he bequeathed his ‘= 
property to the nation, which the Convention declined to , J 
accept. Means are also found to praise the Catos of repub- 4 
licanism under an august emperor 5 and the memory of excel- 
lence is the seed of virtue not in literature only, but in pub- 
lic spirit and public conduct. ‘These biographies are, however; | 7 
rather too concise to have much effect as models 3 and they erry Sj 
perhaps, in overlooking those sides of a character which are not t 
turned towards the reading world: but still they have not the 
bony meagreness of those in Meusel’s Gelebrtes Deutschland. 
Much of bibliography has been mingled in the accounts of 
men of letters ; and the dates of their publications constitute 
in, fact the records of their deeds. Of antient writers, the 
best editions are here critically noticed ; and in general a pre- ; 
dilection is shewn for illustrating the memory of the writer, a 
of the artist, and of the intellectual classes of men. «* With- ie 
out literary history,” says Bacon, “that of the world would re- t 
ij semble a statue of Polyphemus; the part would be wanting 
which is most fitted to express the spirit and character of the | 
person.” | . q 7 
Dr. Aikin’s General Biography is at present, we believe, the | 
best European biographical dictionary extant*. In that work, 
a judicious temper admits, rejects, applauds, or reproves; and 
brilliancy is not suffered to snatch the panegyric from utility. 
Thisnew French undertaking ,;which wenow announce, threatens t 
a formidable competition. It promises to be more critica/, in 
consequence of the complete command of libraries which the 
Parisians possess, and which enables them at once to verify every 





* A considerable time has elapsed since we introduced to our 
xeaders any of the progressive volumes of this undertaking: but 
we have not intended to overlook it. We have lately heard, how- 
ever, with regret, that the prosecution of it is become doubtful. 
Should it continue, we hope to resume our examination of it. 
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question of date or fact concerning early editions or scarce 
books ; and it promises to be more comprehensive, pa in 
consequence of its appearing later, partly because of the 
greater facility of continental correspondence, which the po- 
litical and geographical situation of Paris confers on its men 
of letters, and partly from a prodigiously numerous co- 
operation, which secures to each department of celebrity a 
more extensive circumspection. 
On the other hand, as the French dictionary will be very 
compact, this object must be accomplished by a sacrifice of 
biographic detail, which is rather to be excused as a necessary 
evil than positively to be. approved. Secondly, it will be less 
susceptible of correction: Dr. Aikin and his coadjutors 
have the attention to put down at the foot of their biographies 
the authorities consulted, by which means the reader can re 
examine any questionable point: but here every thing reposes 
on the “ J say so” of the writer. Thirdly, the names con- 
nected with sacred or theological literature are in this work ap- 
proached with a timid bigotry, to which the English editors 
have shewn themselves superior. ‘The ecclesiastic Jabaraud, 
who made a French abridgment of Leland’s Deistical Writers, 
is the person employed in this department, and he seems to 
be an utter stranger to the principles of historic criticism. 
Possibly, Dr. Aikin will ere long undertake to cuperintend 
an octavo edition of his vast labour, and will incorporate 
at the proper places the additional materials here supplied. 
Our language ought not long to want a collection of lives 
which in general display neatness of compilation, precision of 
criticism, and a command of the most recondite erudition. 
The completion of this work will be an honour to France and a 


service to Europe. 
| i 
| Tay. j' 
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Art. V. Histoire de France, &c.i. e. The History of France, from 
the Revolution in 1789; by F. E.'Toutonceos, Ex-constituent, 
Member of the National Institute, of the Legion of Honour, 
and of the Legislative Body. Vols. VI. and VII.* 8vo. Paris. 
1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 

T gives us pleasure to resume the task of noticing the 
historical labours of this able, manly, and judicious writer; 
y in whose breast, we doubt not, the same impartiality which 

recommended the former volumes continues to predominate, 
though the pages before us do not display that quality in the 
degree in which it has formerly shone. We do not observe 
that the author’s statements are stained with gross misrepresent- 
ations, but omissions and disguises are discoverable, the reason of 
which it is not difficult to divine. When the chief ruler may be 


* For Vol. V. see M. R. Vol. liii. (Appendix) p. 465. 
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supposed not to quarrel with the truth, it is here impartially 
and fully told: but it is impossible not to be convinced that, 
in this narrative, when truth and Napoleon clash, the former 15 
obliged to give way. 

‘he sixth volume contains the account of the year 1796 ; 
an epoch which illustrated the arms of France and the origin 
of the Directory. Of this body and the individuals who com- 
posed it, and its government, the author gives a very interest- 
ing and (we believe) a true account. In establishing the Direc- 
tory, he says, 


¢ It was attempted to realize a system of balance and counter- 
poize, and to keep the powers in equilibrio: but this balance and 
equilibrium occasioned repose and inaction. It was forgotten that, 
while the nation chose men of opposite parties and characters, it had 
lost sight of that which was to give the counterpoise a tendency to 
some common end; so that this management of opposite pretensions, 
which was the result of a treaty between the contending parties, was 
more injurious to the public interests than would have been the 
preponderance of a dominant party, which, when it has established 
itself, has an interest in good order and regular government. ‘There 
was nothing in the personal character of either of the five Directors 
to remedy this evil. Of the five, two were taken out of each of 
the contending parties. The fitth, who was La Reveillére, was 
appointed in order to be the Moderator between the otlicrs. Itwas 
not any great qualities or eminent talents which caused him to be 
selected for that high situation. Those who promoted his elevation 
were contented with the rectitude of intentions and principles which 
he had displayed in the Constituent Assembly. They considered him 
as possessing the estimable qualities of an enlightened citizen; and 
they believed that, if he had not himself sufitcient discernment to direct 
affairs, he was able to discover what was true in discussion, and to 
bring over the majority to that side. Public opinion was at this time 
extremely favourable to him. During the Convention, he had avoided 
the excesses of each of the parties, and secured the esteem of both. 
It was with difficulty that he was induced to assume, in circumstances 
80 critical, a task to which he believed himself to be unequal: but, 
observing that every thing wore a better appearance, and that the 
administration of the Directory succeeded better abroad and at home, 
he began to ascribe this effect to the functions of Moderator which he 
had exercised ; he then placed confidence in his own powers ; and 
unfortunately he employed them in a new direction. He fancied 
that he had framed a system which would reach the source of the 
prevailing evils : and he declared himself the head of a religious sect, 
Me caused the doctrine of the Theophilanthropists to be promul- 
gated; a sort of natural religion which was not relished by the mul. 
titude. Failing in this attempt, he gave way to the zeal of a 
sectary. His temper, naturally good, became soured ; he resigned 
himself to the advice of passionate men, who fanned his self-love, 
and exaggerated his pretensions ; he adopted their resentments, and 
: liz ~ abandoned 
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abandoned the part of a Moderator which he had before professed and 
followed. It was to him, more particularly, that the discontented 
addressed themselves on the 18th of Fructidor, because it was known 
that he had the power of deciding in the Directory, and that he had 
already forfeited the confidence placed in his morality by joining the 
violent party. This was the only charge that was established against 
him. He was considered as having completely repelled every other 


imputation, when it appeared that he retired from his station into | 


honorable mediocrity, and was obliged to request a Professor’s chair 
in order to support and educate his ati: 

‘ In the early days of the Revolution of 1789, Barras was con- 
sidered as a royalist. He took a very active part in the affairs of 
the 13th Vendemuaire; and it was from this epoch that he fixed 
the attention of the revolutionary party. Those who had gone too 
far in the Revolution looked up to him as a protector, and reckoned 
on his preventing it from retrograding. An advantageous exterior, 
natural talent, some little acquired knowlege, fondness for pleasure, 
dislike of labour, a turn for magnificence, and openness to flattery, — 
this assemblage of good and bad qualities collected around him a 
groupe of intriguers ; he became the patron of parasites and political 
adventurers; and, as it were, he represented the Directory, and held 
a court himself, 

¢ Rewbhel was accustomed to labour. A man of business, he was 
regarded in the Constituent Assembly as a ready speaker on disputed 
and administrative questions. He was of a suspicious turn, was 
chatgeable with dissimulation, was accused of avarice, and aimed at 
unlimited and permanent power. He owed his appointment to the 
opinion entertained of his knowlege of law, and the detail of admini- 
stration. In the Constituent Assembly, he had been steady to the 
party which was favourable to public liberty ; and he perhaps owed 
un some degree the preference which he experienced to his ungracious 
manners, which some persons might think were suitable to a repub« 
lican system. 

‘ Letourneur had given proofs of his talents and firmness, in many 
missions with which he hatl been charged by the Convention: but 
the tone of authority was wanting to him, and in an elevated station 
he did not know how to rise to the height of his functions. Dis- 
trusting himself, he remained in the first place the same as he was 
in the second. 

‘ Carnot had studied the military art asa science in the corps of 
French Engineers ; and this insured him, among the directorial func- 
tions, the war-department, He first appeared as a politician in the 
Legislative Assembly ; and clthough he did participate in those ex- 
travagances of that body, wh ch led to what may be called the second 
revolution of France, he often decidedly declared in favour of 
republican principles, and the whole of his conduct has been con- 
sistent with this avowal. A judgment matured by meditation 
enabled him to realize the great ideas and the vast plans which he 
had conceived and combined. A facility of character in social 
relations and in daily intercourse made him esteemed without being 


feared ; the patriots counted on him, while the opposite party did 
not 
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not regard him as a dangerous adversary: but he had been a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public-Safety ; and it was perhaps to the 
simplicity which characterized his official functions, that he retained 
the esteem of the nation, although he had belonged to this dread 
committee ; at least, he was never required to defeud himself for 
having been attached to it.’ 


It is stated by this author that the Directory was scarcely 
established, when it perceived itself to be surrounded by ene- 
mies. When the great secondary places were to be given aways 
they were disputed by persons of pretensions of all the parties 5 
and when filled, the pretenders who were rejected became 
hostile to the Directory. Most of them were members of the 
Councils; each of them rallied his partisans around him ; and 
they all united in opposing the Executive Body, which had, as 
they thought, under-rated their claims. This is not a favour- 
able picture of a purely representative body, although it must 
be admitted that the account is not improbable. M. Tovu~ 
LONGEON considers the directorial government as divided 
into two epochs, the one prior and the other subsequent to 
the 18th of Fructidor. 

‘ The Directory,’ we are informed, § at its accession, found 
the republic in a state of great distress with regard to the 
armies, the civil government, the administration, and the 
finances. Until the 18th Fructidor, the government was em- 
ployed in repairing the decaying parts of the civil edifice, ard 
succeeded 5 victory crowned their arms, the troubles of the 
interior were appeased, the law reigned, and the constitution 
was in full vigour; the factitious famine which had harassed 
the metropolis disappeared 5 and the nation for a moment en- 
joyed the blessings of a free government at home, and consider- 
ation abroad.’ Alas! how short was this period! It is a moment 
to be regarded with interest, and which invites mature consi- 
deration: § but every thing changed,’ says the author, © after 
the events of the 18th of Fructider. "Without going into de- 
tail, it appears that forms as opposite to the laws, as they were 
repugnant to reason and policy, were substituted in the room of 
those which the constitution prescribed.’ 

We consider that part of the present volumes to which we have 
adverted, as more worthy of attention than the exploits of 
two young warriors who were at this time attaining the highest 
renown in very different careers, and who were displaying dis- 
similar rather than unequal abilities; we mean Hoche and Bona- 
parte. A very favourable picture is given of the former, and 
we are not left to doubt a moment that his conduct and judg- 
ment were of the highest order. As to the latter, whatever 
we may think of the man, neither the present nor any narra- 
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five that we have seen can keep pace with the rapidity of his 
achievements ; and yet he finds intervals to negotiate treaties, and 
to frame political constitutions. Even K/eber, who deserved to 
command in a better cause, observed, when writing to another 

General, «« We count, my dear General, our marches by our 
battles, and our battles by our victories :” but of the cruelties 
and treacheries which entered into the system of the rapid con- 
gueror, and which true history has since brought to view, the 
volumes before us are as silent as the dispatches of the hero him- 
self. We therefore abstain from making any extracts from this 
portion of the work, as having nothing of novelty in it, and 
3S being that which the least admitted of any freedom on the 
part of the author. 

_ The Jattcr of these volumes is styled an Appendix. It con- 
sists of short accounts of the subjugatien of Swisserland, the 
Expedition into Egypt and the reduction of that country, the 
breaking up of the Congress at Radstadt, the ephemeral sub- 
versions of the Roman state and of the kingdom of Naples, 
the re-conquest of Italy by the Austrians and Russians, the ex- 
pedition to the Helder, and the return of Bonaparte to France.. 
‘These narratives are neat and luminous, but very concise, and 
present nothing which is worthy of our notice. M. TouLon- 
GEON, like every other French author of the present day, in- 
dulges in a strain of bitter invective whenever England is the 
subject, and launches out into extravagant panegyric whencyer 


his Emperor js introduced, . | J 
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Arr. VI. Questions expliquées pour les jeunes Officiers, &c. 1. €. 
Questions explained for Young Officers, respecting Field-fortifi- 
cation; and the Fortification, Attack, and Defence of Places of 
War or Fortresses. By M. Fossé, formerly Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 105th Regiment. 12mo. Paris. 1810. Imported by 
De Bofle. Price 3s. sewed. 

We learn that this small work was originally composed for 

the instruction of youth who were intended for ofhcers 

in the line, by way of question and answer, with regard to the 
materials usually employed in constructing various field-works, 
as fascines, saucissons, earth or sand-bags, gabions, hurdles, 
palisades, &c.; with the modes of making and using them in 
such constructions, as well as to the names, parts, and forms 
of these works themselves; together with the particulars rela- 
tiye to permanent fortification, regular and irregular, and the 
attack and defence of places. The author observes, in his 
reface, that the knowlege most useful for an officer is that of 
field-fortification, for which in time of war he has occasion 
eyery moment, whether he causes to be executed the plans 
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which the engineers have traced out or those which he himself 
has drawn; and that he ought also to possess a general know- 
lege of those works which are erected in fortifying towns or 
cities, in order that he may be able to direct, with the more 
certainty and skill, the movements, with the execution of which 
he is intrusted. We are then informed that this collection of 
questions, which, for reasons mentioned, the writer was induced 
to compile in 1778, is drawn from the best treatises on the art of 
war, according to the principles of Marshal de Vauban. It 1s 
divided into four chapters, the first of which treats on Field- 
fortification, which is distinguished into three sorts, the Little, 
the Mean, and the Great.— The Little, he says, consists of small 
works, as é@paulemens, redans, redoubts, trenches, traverses, 
batardeaux, abbutis, criques or ditches dug in marshes to inter- 
rupt the passage of them, pits or trous de loup, &c.—The Mean, 
he defines to be a collection of closed redoubts, joined by 
means of lines, straight or broken.—The Great, he says, is 
formed by bastions joined with curtains. He makes it also 
comprehend small forts or Fortins, and the works that are 
thrown up on the outside of castles, villages, boroughs, and 

small open towns. : 
Chapter II. relates to the fortification of places, divided into 
natural and artificial. The former is defined to be that which 
results from the very nature itself of places; as the situation of 
ene on the summit of a mountain, the avenues or roads to 
which can easily be shut up; and positions protected by decli- 
vities, or places surrounded by inaccessible morasses. Arti- 
ficial Fortification is separated, as in other treatises, into regular 
and irregular. The author calls fortification regular, ¢ when 
the figure of the place is a regular polygon, and al! the sides 
of the exceinte are equally fortified 5’ and it is trregu/ar, «when 
_the figure of the place is an irregular polygon, and has each 
of its sides fortified on the principles of reguiar fortification ;’ 
that is to say, has each front regularly constructe:’, or has the 
faces of the bastions, as well as the flanks, equal to each other. 
This definition of irregular fortification, however, is far from 
being legitimate or correct: because it frequently may, and 
will indeed oftener than otherwise, be necessary to make both 
the faces and the flanks, even in the same front, u#equal, in order 
to proportion, as it ought to be in every construction both in 
permanent and in temporary or field-works, the fire of each 
part to that which the enemy can bring against it. [In the lat- 
ter kind, whenever they are of any extent, and do not merely 
consist of small redoubts or minute works, it is almost always 
necessary to do this in,order to occupy the ground properly. 
Although the due occupation of ground by such constructions, 
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in the carrying on of field-operations,is the most essential branch 
of military instruction, it forms no part of the education of 
youths who are intended for the profession of arms at any of 
our public seminaries; and we do not recollect that any writer 
on fortification, or other person, furnished any general rule 
for this purpose, till our countryman Mr. Glenic printed one in 
1783, which he had not long before applied to practice, and 
which is certainly remarkable both for simplicity and for uni- 
versality and facility of application. (See his “* Concise Observ-~ 
ations on Military Coustructicn.”) | 

The third chapter is on the Attack of Places, and the fourth 
and last treats on their defence; in regard to both of which, 
the construction is communicated in the form of questions fe 
answers. 

Several omissions may be detected in this small perform- 
ance, relative to some essential points both in temporary and 
permanent fortification, as well as its attack and defence. It 
must unquestionably be acknowleged, however, that the tract 
is much better calculated for communicating general notions 
respecting these subjects, than the printed collection of 
questions and answers which is in use at the Academy at 
Woolwich, which we have compared with this, and in which 
we find various manifest mistakes. | 

M. Fossi uniformly gives the dimensions of the materials and 
the works which he mentions, in the measures adopted by the 
French since their Revolution, viz. wétres and cextimétres, mstead 
of the toise and its subdivisions. It may not therefore be amiss, 
to state the pror srtion between the fotse and the métre, which is, 
their standard measure, and is supposed by them to be the 
ten-millionth-part of a quadrant of the terrestrial meridian. 
From the measurement of an arc of nine degrees and a half, | 
on the meridian from Dunkirk to Barcelona, they inferred that | 
this quadrant contains 5,130,740 toises. Consequently, the 
totse 18 to the métre as 10 s000,000 tO $130,740, OF as 1000 to, 
513 nearly; or the metre is equal to 5,078,444 French feet, 
or 32,817 English, nearly. The deciméetre is the tenth part of 
a meétre, and the centimetre is the tenth part of a decimétre, or the. 
hundredth part of a mécre. 

Glen. 











Art. VII. M. Mutur’s Travels ia the Southern Departments of 


France. 


(Article concluded from p. 493 of our last Appendix.) 


Ww left this intelligent and amusing traveller at HyéreS. 
when we parted with him at our first interview; we are 
now prepared to attend him thr ough the remainder of Li route ; 
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and though we cannot, for an wbvious reason, presert a full 
account of his rambles, we shall consult the amusement of our 
readers by selecting such occasional sketches as we may deem 
worthy of transcription. 

The next place of importance which M. Mi..in intended 
to visit was Nice: but, as no road leads directly irom Hyeres to 
that city, the traveller was obliged first to return to ‘loulon. 
Hence following the line of coast to Frejus, he traversed roads 


bordered with olive-trees and hedges of pomegranates; and 


having passed a plain richly decked with vineyards and corn- 
fields, he reached the mountain of Averne, which, in addi- 
tion to its picturesque scenery, abounds with mineral pro- 
ductions. As he walked along, he plunged at every step up 
to the ancle ina sort of micaceous sand resembling silver and 
gold, which, by reflecting the rays of the sun, produced 
the most brilliant effect. So rich do these sands appear, that 
a representative of the people, ‘ not versed indeed, (as the au- 
thor observes) in the study of mineralogy, crossing this moun- 
tain in 1793, eagerly collected a quantity of this beautiful sand, 
and carried it with him to the Convention as a proof of the neg- 
ligence of the administrators of the department of the Var, who 
trod under their feet treasures adequate to sustain the expence of 
the war against all the kings of the universe.’ After the mineral, 
the traveller enumerates the vegetable riches of the district : 
but these objects must not detain us. We shall not, however, 
omit to advert to a circumstance which rather interrupted 
M. Mityin’s herborizing. Ascending a hill from which he ob- 
tained a view of the sea, ¢ three English cruizers were perceived 
in chase of several small French vessels. ‘Yhe battery on the 
coast fired on the enemy: but we were alarmed at the danger 
to which our barks were exposed.’ These fears appear to have. 
soon subsided ; for we next hear of the travellers dining come 
fortably on the brink of a fountain under the shade of some 
mulberry-trees. After this repast, they proceeded from the 
antient castle of La Molle to Cogolin, and thence to Saint 
Tropez, the country about which is very sterile: but, the air 
being sharp and pure, itis never infested by the plague, though 
at times this disease visits the adjoining districts. At Saint 
Tropez, some small trading-ships are built, but fishing is the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants. As this town contained 
nothing curious, the Inspector of the Customs proposed to 
amuse the travellers with a sight of the drawing of the ma- 
drague, (or net for catching the tunny-fish,) and offered to 
accompany them. § ‘Lhe little bark which we had occasionally: 
used, stretching along the coast, and taking advantage of the 
wind, had escaped the English corsairs, and arrived as soon as 
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we did at this port. Before day-light we embarked in it for 
Fréjus. The fishermen had promised not to draw their ma- 
drague till we came; and we did not keep them waiting, but 


reached them at day-break.’ 
Fishing for the 'Tunny is prosecuted in different ways: but 
the best and most certain methods are the ¢honnaire and the 


madrague. 

‘ The thonnaire, provincially tounairc, is in some places only an 
inclosure formed by nets for catching the tunny. Seamen are 
placed to observe the arrival of the fish, and to give a signal by 
hoisting a flag. Vessels then come to the spot at a the tish have 
assembled ; some of the people encompass them with nets, and some 
drive them towards the shore, where they catch them with other nets. 
At St. Tropez, and on the coast of Provence, the tounairé is a net 
placed in a spiral form ; in which the tunnies when caught are almost 
always dead, because it closes their gills and choaks them, for which 
reason the madrague is preferred, which takes all sorts of fish. It is 
supposed that the name madrague or mandrague, probably used by 
the antient Marseillois, was derived from the Greek peeve, which 
signifies a fold, inclosure, or fence. It is, in fact, a vast inclosure, 
composed of three large nets, divided by others into many chambers 
or compartments. Before the net, towards the open sea, is a long 
passage (allée), formed by two parallel nets, which is called chasse. 
‘The tunnies, running in between them, enter the madrague; and, 
passing from chamber to chamber, they arrive at last at what is called 
the chamber of death, or the corpou, or corpus. After every thing 
had been made ready, the fishermen drew up the nets of each chamber, 
in order to force the fish to enter that which would prove fatal to 
them. George, the king of the madrague, soon joined us with his 
fishermen : we followed him to the corpou, and he threw some drops 
of oil on the sea, and entirely covered his head witha cloth, to enable 
him to perceive whether any fish were in the inclosure *. He had fas- 
tened at the bottom of his vessel an ass’s head, to entice the 
tunnies, which generally go to the edge of the corpou to see this 
head. The king of the madrague, after having performed his exa- 
mination, makes a signal to the proprietors, or to those who rent 
under them, if the fishing has been successful. When it is abun- 
dant, the notice is communicated by other signals, and all the boats 
are pushed off, filled with persons attracted by curiosity ; who, sur- 
rounding the madrague, rend the air with their songs and acclama- 
tions. 

‘ Nothing extraordinary attended the fishing at this time. The 
net contained only small fish, which is always a proof that no tunnies 
are on the spot, because, if they were, the small fish would have been 
devoured. The tunny-fishery has been less productive since the war, 





‘ * We repeated the experiment after him, and-found that the oil 
diffused on the surface did, in fact, enable us to discern the fish more 


easily.’ 
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for they are easily frightened, and the firing of the batteries. placed 
along the coast appears to have kept them at a distance. 

‘ Two madragues are at Saint Tropez; and the spot on which 
they are placed is rented of the Government at 10,600 francs. ‘Their 
maintenance is moreover an object of considerable expence. Two 
nets are necessary to each, because sometimes a shark entangles him- 
self in them and breaks them ; they are also exposed to other acci- 
dents; and unless means of replacing them were provided, the fishin 
must be discontinued. Each net costs 3000 francs, or about 1 sch 
sterling. 

‘ For the net of the corpou, 25olbs. of cork are required, which 
sells at 15 francs per quintal or hundred. ‘This net sometimes re- 
mains for a year or two in the sea: but those which form the internal 
chambers and the chasse, or entrance-passage, are changed every six 
months. The sea, in the spot on which the madrague is fixed, is 
forty fathoms deep. 

¢ The tunny, called scombre thon, or scomber thynnus, Linn., has 
been in request from times the most remote: the writings of the an- 
tients often make mention of it ; and its figure 1s consecrated on their 
rhedals. ‘The Romans held it in the highest estimation as an article 
of food; and Pliny has not deemed it beneath him to notice the pre- 
cedence which they gave to certain parts of this animal over the rest ; 
they preferred the flesh of the belly, and this 1s the part of which 
epicures in the present day are most fond. : tits 

‘ The tunny is eaten fresh in all places to which it can be con- 
veyed sweet. Different methods of keeping it are employed. The 
antients, who were acquainted with several processes, called the 
salted tunny milandryum, (Plin. xxvi. 7. ) because it resembledin colour 
the shavings of the oak somewhat burnt. Now the practice is to 
cut the tunny into slices, which are salted, or rather pickled, bein 
dipped in oil after it’is impregnated with the salt. The oil which 
is detached from these fish, when they are washed, and which is 

ressed out before they are seasoned, is used by tanners. ‘The price 
of the pickled tunny varies according to the quantity furnished by 
the madragues.’ 


After this view of the tunny-fishery, which is an object of 
as much importance in the Mediterranean as the herring and 
salmon fisheries are in the north of Europe, M. Miiu1n and his 
suite crossed the Gulf of Grimaud, the Sinus Sambracitanus of 
the Romans, and went to Fréjus; a port which will be cele- 
brated in the future history of France, since here it was that 
Bonaparte landed from the frigate Le Muron, on his eventful 
return from Egypt. From Fréjus the travellers sailed to An- 
tibes ; which port, with that of Nice, the next place of im- 
portance that was visited, engages much notice. Indeed, the 
accounts of it fill many pages: but as this city, with the sur- 
rounding districts, has been often described, we shall pass over 
this portion of the tour; only mentioning, en passant, that ex- 
cursions by water were made from Nice to Menton, Monaco, 
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and Villa-franca, so that not a single port on this coast was left 
unexplored. 

Nice having been the extreme southern point of M. Mit- 
L1n’s excursion, he here took leave of the captain and crew of 
the little bark (called L’Anguille, or the Lel), which had at- 
tended him in coasting from port to port on the Mediterranean ; 
and hiring mules, he crossed the mountains to Vence and 
Grasse: but he does not forget to tell the reader, in a note, 
that the Anguille, which had on board the collection of fossils 
and vegetables which he had made in the south, was taken by 
an English vessel, as it was returning to Marseilles. At the 
first village on the road, the tourist was struck with the mode 
of conducting funerals, which, he says, iscommon throughout 
all the towns of Provence. The corpse of the young person 
which was about to be interred was crowned with roses and 
frayrant flowers, by which the sombre character of the gloomy 
ceremony was much relieved.—Draguignan, Puymoisson, Sis- 
teron, Aix, &c. are now visited. ‘The city, port, commerce, ma- 
nufactures, buildings, curiosities, climate, society, and amuse~ 
ments of Marseilles are then detailed through many chapters ; and 
we must refer the reader to this part of the work as containing a 
fund of information: with whichreference we must becontented, 
because the notice which we consider ourselves as required to 
take of the remainder of the volume will not at present allow 
us to indulge in extracts. Wuthregret, the traveller telis us, 
he quitted this beautiful city, which is animated by industry and 
pleasure : but the far of Beaucaire had such attractions, that he 
hastened away to be present at its opening. As the route lay 
through Saint Remy, the antiquities of that place are duly 
explored; after which, the fair becomes the object of description, 


‘ We much wished (observes M. Miiurn) to see this fair, so 
celebrated in the annals of commerce, and in the calendar of plea- 
sure. ‘Though, in consequence of the Revolution and of the war, 
it had lost much of its fame and magnificence, it was truly a cu- 
rious spectacle. Every thing apnounced the productiveness of in- 
dustry, and the air resounded with the shouts and songs of joy. 

‘ A considerable time previous to the fair, the principal traders 
are employed in hiring a house, or at least an apartment. All the 
rooms, each of which commonly holds an entire family, are crowded 
with beds, while the proprietor of the house during this season con- 
tents himself with the garret. Frequeatly, these houses and chambers 
are let to the same person for several years. 

‘ The dealers in wool, and the drapers, rent alternately both in 
the broad street and in the high street ; the leases are drawn up in 
conformity to this regulation; so that the same house which is let 
to the drapers for the years 1803, 1805, 1807, is let to the traders 
ia wool for the years 1804, 1806, and 1808; and thus the inhabit. 
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ants of these two streets enjoy the advantage of having, in their turn, 
the traders ia drapery for their tenants, who pay the highest prices 
for their lodgings s, because they deal to a larce amount. The sellers 
of linen gooc ds are situated near the gate ot the Rhdne, in a part 
called Ja Placette. The Jews, during the fair, never quit the street 
which bears saci naine, and which hr: chute of course, the street of 
the Cordeliers ; they occupy only the middle of this street, the top 
and the bottom being filled wit th leather-sellers. 

‘ Not only are the shops tenanted, but sheds covered with canvas 
are placed before the walls; and a profit is drawn even from heaps 
of stones, which are also let, and on which articles of mercery are 
exposed to sale. "The tradesmen suspend on cords, which cross the 
street, little square flags, hecdiiee ier their name, their place of 
residence, and the nature of ¢] neir business. The motley colour and 
the different appearance of these fis 3, their disposition, and the 
variety of their i inscriptions , form a co: np d’eil truly singular. 

‘The town is too sm: all to contain all who repair to it at this 
season 5 te people therefore erect it a few days a second town, 
of wood, which has also its squares, streets, and “suburbs. On the 
banks of the river, between the gate Roquebrune and that of Beau- 
regard, is a la: ah a apse? surrounded by high trees, called S¢. 

n th is spot are constructed a great number 


MMagdalen’s Mea gs 
f cabins made wi “ ae ; and tents also are here pitched for the 


of 
fair. The view W ould | e more pleasing if more pains were taken 
with the exterior of these huts, and if the decoration of them was 
more uniform, like the booths of our.antient fairs of St. Germain 
and St. Laurent, and like the s snopes which are appropriated to the 
public exhibition of articles of industry ; yet, though these barracks 
are constructed without taste or neatness, the combination as a 
whole is not displeasing. 

¢ While the houses, c abins, and tents, on the meadow, are filled 
with an immense population, the river is covered with barks, in which 
multitudes have their habitation; and each of which has a place as- 
signed to it according to its foems, the goods which it carried, and 
the coutnry whence it comes. The French barks assemble at Arles. 
The master of that vessel which arrives first salutes the town of 
pee re with the musket or pistol which he has on board; and as 
a reward for his quick sailing, a sheep is presented to lien] in due 
form; the stuffed skin of which, with streamers. attached to it, is 
elevated on the mast, to announce the honour which he has obtainede 
The other barks, according to the order in which they arrive, also 
make a discharge of musquetry. Here we see the Spanish pinks, chiefly 
— from Catalonia ; the feluccas of Genoa, which are known by 

heir beautiful colours; the shaliops of Marseilles ; the boats of Upper 
paoeke of Bordeaux, of Brittany, and of several ports. on the 
ocean, which arrive by the canal of communication between the two 
seas ; while the barks of Lyons, Dauphiny, Swisserland, and Germany, 
fali down the Rhéner The merchandise of Upper Provence is cone 
veyed in carts. Besides these barks, rafts arrive, loaded with planks, 
joists, beams, and hoops. The barks which descend the Rhdne are 
constructed of slight planks, which are easily taken to pieces and 
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sold; next are the coches d’eau, or passage-vessels ; and, lastly, the 
little penelles, or flat-bottomed barges, which are used to transport 
grain, coal, and other articles. The multitude-of barks, the variety 
of their construction, and the number of masts, form a picturesque 
scene. 

‘It may be supposed that so much property would naturally excite 
the cupidity of robbers, sharpers, gamesters, and prostitutes. Ac- 
cordingly, the roads leading to Beaucaire were formerly very unsafe, 
before and after the fair ; armed robbers watched the arrival and de- 
parture of the merchandise ; and many tragical events have befallen 
tradesmen and their agents: thanks, however, to the vigilance ,of 
the commandant of the division, no occurrence of this kind now 
happens, the patroles being numerous and frequent.’ 


While these patroles guard the highways, the Prefect, by 
his vigilance within the town, clears it of those females who en- 
deavour by their Circean arts to ensnare unguarded youth; he 
moreover suppresses all gaming-houses: but to exclude all 
sharpers from the fair is allowed to be impossible. ‘The au- 
thor enumerates the several trades and occupations which are 
carried on at this fair, and the accommodations which it offers 
to its various crowds. It is regularly opened on the 21st of 
July, by the prefect of the department, with as much parade 
as Bartholemew Fair is proclaimed in London by the Lord 


Mayor. 


‘ A crowd, with torches, on the evening of the 21st of July, pro- 
eeeds on horseback through the principal streets of the town, over the 
meadow, and along the wharf, when the prefect announces, to the 
sound of military music, that the traders are at liberty to avail them- 
selves of the accustomed privileges of the fair. Each time that he 
makes this proclamation, he is answered by noisy acclamations. 
All merchandise that 1s: unloaded before this notification is subjected 
to the ordinary duties. 

¢ On the morrow of St. Magdalen’s day, (after which Saint the fair ts 
named, ) a grand mass is celebrated with the greatest pomp, followed 
by a procession, in which was formerly carried a figure of the saint 
in solid silver; at present, however, the people content themselves 
with a figure of gilt wood. All ranks assist at this ceremony, and 
give to ita are appearance. | 

‘It is impossible to describe the noise and confusion which occur 
during the whole continuance of the fair. The crowd is incessant ; 
in all the streets, a motion like that of the waves of the sea prevails ; 
and they who would satisfy their curiosity must be on their guard 
against being hustled and having their pockets rifled. Musicians 
play and sing, mountebanks sell their nostrums, and beggars ask for 
alms. On one side, yon are in danger of being crushed by the porter 
who lets fall the burden which he carried on his head, or on his shoul- 
ders ; and on the other you are stunned by the hawkers who vociferate 
fictitious news. Here a tray with provisions is overturned ; there a 


person faints away, and there a funeral passes: We see dresses of all 
II fashions, 
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fashions, and hear every kind of idiom and patois. It seems as if a 
combination of all nations and the confusion of tongues had taken 
place. 

‘ This tumult continues principally during day-light. In the evening, 
the people go to the menageries, puppet-shews, feats of horsemanship, 
rope-dancers, or to the theatre, which is established in the tennis-court. 
‘People of fashion resort to the meadow, where the joyous country- 
dance or the lascivious waltz every where prevails, and on every side 
the sound of instruments is heard. 

¢ At Beaucaire, almost every article that can be imagined is sold, even 
to antiques. One shopkeeper offered for sale a superb cameo repree 
senting Cleopatra and Antiochus of Syria.’— 

‘ The privileges of the fair do not in fact extend beyond three days: 
but the frequenters of it contrive to prolong the term by joining to it 
the festivals of St. Magdalen and St. James. In 1767, in consequence 
of an inundation of the Rhone, the Farmer-general refused to allow 
one day more: but the Intendant found means to obtain it, by the 
celebration of the feast of St. Anne. Since that period, the fair has 
lasted six days, from the 22d to the evening of the 28th of July ; and 
if a Sunday comes immediately before or after, it continues one day 
more; then the cessation of the privileges of the fair is proclaimed, 
in the same manner as the opening, but not with the same air of 
galety. 

‘ This year, the fair had been better attended than in the precedin g. 
The Spaniards particularly did much business, and made their pay- 
ments with ease. Silk and woollen goods were the objects most in 
request. We passed three days very agreeably, and have to congra- 
tulate ourselves on our kind reception by M. Delphonse, prefect of 


Gard.’ 

Though M. Miriin had been amused with this gay and 
busy scene, he found here, as in other instances, that human 
pleasures and hopes end. in sorrow and disappointment : 

‘ On the third day of the fair, it began to rain, and in a few hours 
the Rhdne overflowed ; a circumstance which had not happened for 
several years. Not only was much merchandise spoilt by the rain, 
but the water inundated the meadow, carrying away huts, coffee- 
houses, &c., so that lamentation and cries were every where heard. 
The dyke which separates the bridges of boats was entirely covered, 
cutting off the communication by ‘Tarascon, and obliging the traders 
to send goods round by Arles.’ 

We have transcribed a part of the account of this fair, to shew 
the state of internal trade in France, and to exhibit a striking 
trait of the people who so largely blend pleasure with their 
business. We have many fairs in England in which more 
‘aiety than trade is carried on : but In our great fairs, such as 
Weyhill, &c. buying and selling exclude all ideas of dancing. 

Various other places in the south of France are noticed at large, 
2s Tarascon, Arles, Nismes, &c.; the numerous remains of the 
magnificence of the antient Romans, who long occupied this 
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beautiful region, are distinctly describedj and representations 
of altars, sarcophagi, and inscriptions, are 1ftroduced, by means 
of wood-cuts, in the letter-press, with the addition of views in 
out-line engraving, which are contained in an Atlas appended 
to the work. As, however, M. Mittin returned to Paris by 
aroute which traversed a considerable portion of the south- 
western departments, we must not finish this article without 
aking an extract from that portion of this instructive traveller’s 
rambles, which extended to the coasts of France bordermg on 
the ocean. Jt mustsuffice to say that,after he had explored Mont- 
pellier, Narbonne, Carcassone, and ‘Thoulouse, he diverged to 
Baréges and Luz, at the foot of the Pyrennces, whence he bent 
his course to Pau, Bordeaux, Rochefort, Poitiers, Tours, &c. 
The wild and mountainous districts of Baréges and Luz afford 
him ample scope for picturesque description ; and the landscape 
painter must envy his visit to the bold and frightful ridges of 
the Pyrennces: but we pass to a more cheerful region, on the 
banks of the Loire, and shall finish our extracts with the re- 
presentations which are here given of this, perhaps the most de« 
sirable, portion of the French empire: 

‘ The environs of Tours are delightful; the quays, the terraces, the 
avenuc of Bordeaux, and the course, form very agreeable promenades : 
even the fosses which enclose it towards the south, instead of giving 
the idca of war, or of presenting the means of defence against hostile 
attacks, contribute to its supply. Here the richest gifts of Vertum- 
nus and Pomona are ripened; and it is impossible to find a soil more 
rich, or which produces more delicious’ vegetables and fruit. All 
kinds of plants succecd in this happy climate, which, owing to the 
variety of its culture and the abundance of its produce, has been justly 
denominated the Paradise of France: it is a retreat much in request 
among the English ; and before the war many English families were 
settled hcre.’— 

‘ The road by which we left Tours, in coming from Bordeaux, is 
not 'ess magnificent than that by which we entered it. Before we came 
to the bridge, we traversed the quay which extends on each side of it; 
on the beautiful banks of the Loire; two terraces rise above @, which 
are used for balls and festivities during the fair, The facades 
which surround the hali-circle facing the bridge were executed at 
the expence of Government: but, unfortunately, the ground behind 
not having been purchased,’ no houses have yet been built on it. At 
the end of one of the quays may be seen an old tower, in which 
Charles of Lorraine Duke of Guise, eldest son of Balafré, was con- 
fined for three years. | 

‘ The ruins of the old bridge remain, in spite of the efferts which 
have been made to destroy it on account of the obstruction which it 
causes to the navigation. ‘The new bridge is one of the most beautiful. 
in France. 

‘ The Loire, of which the Romans have preserved the Celtic name, 
Liger, has its source in mount Gerbier-le-Joux, on the frontiers of 
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Velay ; after having flowed through le Forez; its bulk increases so as 
to render it navigable ; it then traverses part of Burgundy and the Ni- 
vernais, where it receives the waters of the Allier ; it runs from east 
to west, from Orleans to Nantes; where its bed, is enlarged ; and, 
eleven leagues lower down, it empties itself into the sea; The benefits 
which it renders to commerce and industry are incalculable; hence it 13 
bordered by rich and populous cities, and its banks announce fertility 
and abundance. For a long time they who inhabit its shores have 
done all in their power to pramote the safety of its ety smart but 
the quantity of loose sand which it carries down, with fragments of 
quartz and coal, which are often mixed together, renders its course 
uncertain and deceptive, especially from Orleans tothe sea. To pre- 
vent the dangers which may arise from shoals, which shift with the 
frequent variations of the current, watermen are constantly employed 
in plgcing little branches of willows on these shoals, and in preceding 
large barges, which are commonly united to each other in numbers 
more or less considerable: a little boat always attends them, with a 
pilot to lay down the buoys. As its course, though sinous, does not 
double on itself, the vessels ascending the river avail themselves of those 
days in which the wind blows from the sea, and fills their large sails: but 
the variableness of the winds precludes any calculation of the length of 
time which will be employed in this navigation. ‘To confine this ca- 
pacious river to its bed, a large dyke has been constructed on both 
its banks, from Blois to Angers: which immense work is called Jes 
levées, or the causeways. Its origin is traced back to the time of 
Charlemagne, and from that period care has been taken to keep it in 
repair. ‘I'he height of these causeways is twenty-five feet, and their 
breadth is forty ; the middle is paved or gravelled, and the sides are 
protected by parapets of earth, which are in several places sadly da- 
maged. It is easy to perceive that a road so winding and narrow, 
continyed to so great an extent, must be dangerous; and it often 
happens th~ melancholy accidents occur in dark nights, during thick 
fogs, when the horses are frightened, and when, among the multitude 
of drivers with which the causeway is covered, some will be careless 
and others are inexpert or imprudent.’ 


On the banks of the Loire we must take our leave of this 
traveller,»as far as his details are concerned; not, however, 
without regretting our inability to attend to the various cha- 
racters in which he appears, and to exhibit the various learning 
which he displays. Being a celebrated scholar and antiquary, 
many of his pages are devoted to descriptions of libraries, mu- 
geums, and the remains of antient art. Indeed, he informs us, 
in the concluding paragraph, that ¢ his principal object has 
been to make literary and historical researches in the several 
places which he visited, to specify the monuments of anti« 
quity which still regnain, and particularly to point out those 
which have escaped the notice of former travellers ;’ and in 
the execution of this task, he has manifested the most satis 
factory proofs of zeal and activity. A wish to collect all ne~ 
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eessary information, and to communicate it with fidelity, has 
evidently predominated in his mind.—The engravings with 
which these travels are enriched will prove the minuteness of 
M. Mitttn’s researches, and his desire to convey the most 
complete ideas. It is impossible for us, however, to present 
these objects to the view of our readers, or even to inscrt a 
catalogue of them. ‘The Atlas contains eighty plates, each of 
which exhibits various views and sketches from antique frag- 
ments, &c. The work has not the appearance, which so many 
books of its class betray, of being executed in haste; and an 
ample index at the end makes it valuable as a book of reference. 


Moy. 








Art. VIII. Histoire de 2? Administration de la Guerre, &c.3 1. & 
A History of the Progress of the Art of War, by Xavier Au- 
DOUIN, formerly Secretary to the Minister at War, Directing 
Commissary, Historiographer to the Military Depdt, &c. 4 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1841. Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 21. 8s. ry 


grce the number of Frenchmen engaged in the military ling 

has received so great an augmentation, we are naturally led 
to expect that the literary researches connected with this pro- 
fession will be prosecuted among. them with increased ardour. 
Few subjects, indeed, could be made to possess more interest 
for the scholar as well as the soldier than the one which is an- Dey 
nounced in the present title; and which comprehends, not a 
narrative of warlike achievements, but an exposition of the 
gradual progress made in the military art throughout the va- 
rious stages of society. It may thus be connected with the 
advancement of general civilization, and $e rendered an 
instructive commentary in the civil hi.tory of our species. To 
perform this task well, however, would require a larger per-* , 
tion of knowlege and reflection than falls to the lot of ordinary 
writers; and, from the specimens of the French press which | 
our readers have lately seen, they will scarcely expect front 
such a quarter an adequate illustration of the subject ona phi- 
losophic plan. ‘They will rather be dispased to look for a 
technical book from a professional writer; and they will ac- 
cordingly find much more of particular detail than of general 
reasoning in this performance of M. Aupouin. ‘The work is 
in several respects unlike what we expect from the hands of a 
Frenchman, It is deficient in vivacity, and greatly abundant 
in erudition; it is prolix to an extraordinary degree, and is 
put together with very little felicity of method. Of the 
minuteness of its details, some conception may be formed on 
learning that not less than three volumes are appropriated to 
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the history of the military administration of France during the 
last two centuries, the first volume being the only one that 
treats of the systems of other nations: neither is any part of the 
detail occupied by the events of the Revolution; M.AvUpouIN 
having very judiciously avoided this delicate ground, and taken 
leave of his subject at the date of 1789, with a high-flown pa- 
negyric.on his Imperial master. Without participating in these 
sanguine effusions; we shall endeavour to follow the author 
over the exiensive field of his labours; extracting the sub- 
stance of those remarks which appear most likely to convey a 
clear idea of the book, and connecting them occasionally with 
observations of our own. 

In explaining the plan of his work, the writer makes a par- 
ticular distinction between the period which preceded and that 
which followed the invention of gunpowder. The revolution 
produced by that discovery in the art of war was so complete, 
as to render all previous practice a matter of mere curiosity 5 
and he purposes, therefore, to be brief in that portion of the ar 
which can no longer be rendered professionally useful. On the 
innovations subsequent to the use of gunpowder, he declares 
an intention of treating more at large; and of recording with 
clearness and precision every material change, as well in the 
manner of fighting as in the,details of military administration. 
His preliminary section contains several good observations on 
the origin of war. To expect method and foresight in the 
hostile encounters of an early stage of society would imply, he 
says, an ignorance of the elements of those rude associations, 
and of the unrestrained play of the passions in a state of na- 
ture. Even ina farther progress to civilization, the rules of 
war are found to vary from age to age; or rather, it may be 
said that war long continues to be carried on without any de- 
terminate system, and to exhibit only the ruin of property and 
the mortality of our species, without suggesting to the sur- 
vivors any greater dexterity in the work of destruction. Pro- 


gress in the art of war is dependent on the progress of so- 


ciety in pacific occupations. ‘The labours of government in the 
grand point of provisioning armies are regulated by the state 
of trade, agriculture, and finance; and it is often necessary to 
forget the soldier for the purpose of considering the labourer, 
the mechanic, and the merchant. / 
The first of M. Aupourn’s four volumes is appropriated to 
the history of war previously to the use of gunpowder, being 
made to comprehend both the tactics of the antients and the 
rude warfare of the dark ages. Beginning with the manner 
of levying troops, he reminds us that among the Jews every 
male was liable to serve from the age of twenty-ong. Among 
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the Greeks, youths were subject to enrolment af the age of 
fourteen; at eighteen they began. to be exercised; and at 
Athens they continued liable to service till the age of forty~ 
five: while at Sparta the obligation to serve remained till the 
age of fifty. The Romans, superior to the Greeks, as the 
author thinks, in many branches of military policy, established 
in this respect a more complete .scale of punishment and re- 
ward. No one could become a candidate‘ for a civil office: 
without serving ten years in the army, and therefore a young 
man must either be a soldier or nothing.. The enrolment took 
place at the age of fourteen ; at seventeen the youths entered on: 
service ; so that their eligibility to a civil office began only at: 
twenty-seven. ‘The performance of civil duties afforded no 
exemption from the obligation of military service, which con- 
tinued till the age of fifty-five. It deserves remark that, untib 
the time of Marius, the freed-men were excluded from the: 
army, except in cases of the most imminent danger; and that 
the soldiers consisted of those only who were optimo jure cives. 
The censors presided over the levics with the most extensive: 
powers. They were authorized to degrade those citizens who 
no longer deserved well of their country, to deprive the knights 
of the privileges of their order, and to dismiss from office 
public functionaries even of senatorial rank. Under their di- 
rection, subordinate officers examined the recruits in respect 
to their birth, their property, and their state of\health. The 
army being the bulwark of the nation, it entered inge the policy 
of the Romans to invest the magistrate who raised it with the 
highest authority. Enlistment among them was not, as 
among the moderns, an act of compulsion or of seduction; it 
was an honourable distinction, elevating the individual, on 
receiving his sword and belt, to the rank of a confidential citi- 
zen. The word employed was /egere, «« to chuse’’ or * select ;” 
and no sooner had the Senate decreed war than the formation 
of the army began. The General then proceeded to the capitol ; 
where, raising on high a standard, he exclaimed, * Qui vult 
“ saluam rempublicam, me sequatur ;” which was answered by 
the surrounding multitude with a shout, that “they were ready 
to march, and to die for their country.” : 
After having enlarged on the manner of levying the antient 
armies, M. Aupouin proceeds to the not less essential point 
of victualling them. This branch of military economy was 
long very imperfect, the use of mills being unknown in Rome 
during .four hundred years after the building of the city, and 
it being necessary to bring the first bakes from Athens. It is: 
so much easier for a soldier to carry 4 stock of bread than of 
Rour,; with the incumbrance of baking implements, that the 
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establishment of baking, as a separate business, may be said to 
form an important era in the history of military exertion. 
Bread was the chief food of the antients ; the consumption of 
butchers’ meat in quantities being little known in those early 
ages. With regard to the drink of the soldiers of antiqu ty, 
‘we must not form our conception of its quality or its abundance 
from the odes of Anacreon and Horace. Water was long the 
sole drink of the: Roman military; and when a portion of 
wine was added, its quality was very different from that of 
the Alban or Falernian grape. They received, however, a 
distribution of one kind which is unknown in modern armies, 
-— oil, the application of which to the body was considered as 
strengthening and salutary. It was deemed useful in diminish- 
ing the danger of contagious diseases, and in enabling the 
troops to pass with less hazard from one climate to another. 
By increasing the suppleness of the joints, also, it was bee 
Jieved to facilitate the carriage of a soldier’s burden, which 
consisted in antient times not only of a helmet, shield, and 
javelins, but of bread and intrenching implements. — Regular 
pay to the military was a system long unknown both in Greece 
and Rome. Among the Athenians, Pericles was the first to 
recommend it; and he proposed that the treasure acquired from 
the successful war against the Persians should be appropriated 
to that use. Jt was then ordered that each seaman should re- 
ceive daily three oboli (24d.); a foot soldier, four oboli (34d.)3 
and a horseman, a drachm (sd.). Among the Romans, pay 
was thé less necessary, because, in the early period of the repub- 
lic, the possession of some property was indispensable to the 
privilege of serving in the army. In the equesttian order, 
those who were knights by birth were accounted sufficiently 
affluent to serve at their own expence: but to those who were 
promoted to that rank in consequence of gallant exploits, a 
horse, a gold ring, a shield, and a pike, were presented at the 
public charge. ‘The long duration of the siege of Veii first 
Jed to the establishment of regular pay, about 440 years after 
the building of the city. ‘Taxes were imposed to supply a 
fund for the payment of two cboli daily to the foot soldier, 
and a drachm to the horseman. —It must appear remarkable to 
a modern reader that a centurion’s pay was anly double 
that of a private, When Cesar sought to gain the disposal of 
the army, and was possessed of money by the conquest of 
Gaul, he doubled the rate of pay; Augustus raised it still 
. higher; and Domitian followed his example, by carrying the 

pay of a private to ten-pence a day. | * 
Though M. Aupourn had promised to be brief on all military 
points previously to the use of gunpowder, the majority of his 
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readers will scarcely give him credit for having acted up to his 
declaration. In what way, they may ask, is this assurance of 
conciseness to be reconciled to his copious dissertation (p. 24-) 
on the subject of military oaths ; to a disquisitién equally ample 
(p.28.) onthe slow steps by which the antients arrived at so simple 
a process as the use of grind-stones ; and in the third place, to 
avery elaborate essay (p. 78.) on the practice of hospitality, 
combined with an inquiry into the origin of medicine? We 
feel no temptation to follow the author into these minute de- 
tails, and gladly direct our attention to a topic more intimately 
connected with his main subject, the armour of the antients. 
Less difference of opinion, he remarks, prevails with regard to 
the shape than concerning the materials of the antient armour. 
The buckler of the Greeks and the Romans, of a round orrather 
oval make, was generally composed of thin boards glucd to~ 
gether, covered with thick leather, and incased in a circular 
frame of metal, which was more or less valuable according to 
the rank of the owner. The target, or parma, differed from 
the common buckler only in being an oblong, with the four 
corners sloped off. The usual shield of the northern nations 
was the scutum, which was broad on the upper and middle 
part, but ended in a point below. The Roman sword had its 
handle smooth, the blade short and strong, and the Spanish 
blades were two-edged. It hung on their right side, while their 
javelins (six in number) were suspended on the left. Their 
dress was of woollen cloth, consisting, as is well known, of a 
short garment (ica) while in the field, and of a longer (¢oga) in 
time of peace. ‘The ‘unica in its improved shape was made to 
cover the neck, and to come half-way down the thigh. The 
military cloak worn by all ranks was called the sagum*. ‘The 
distinctive mark of an officer was on the top of the helmet, the 
crest of which represented an animal, and was equivalent in its 
effect to the modern gorget or to the epaulette.— For their 
standards the Romans had a superstitious veneration, being 
accustomed to swear by them, to die in their defence, and to 
adorn them with laurels after victory. The cohort which had 
lost its standard was excluded from the body of the camp, and 
fed on barley till it succeeded in redeeming its character. 

In analyzing the developement of tactical knowlege, the 
author gives to Cyrus the merit of the earliest combinations 
in the movement of large bodies of troops. Until then, war 
had been chiefly ie. on by an opposition of corporeal 





* Other writers call the cloak of the Generals a Paludamentum, 
and allow crests to the helmet of private men, though less shewy 


than those of the officers. : 
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strength, and a display of insulated exertion. Cyrus is said to. 
have improved the military weapons, as well as to have been 
the first to form soldiers into compact bodies, and to make 
them advance in concert at the voice of their leader. The use 
of cavalry and of chariots received, it is probable, considerable 
improvement under his direction: but wren we reflect on the 
backward state of society in the age of Cyrus, and the doubtful 
authority on which his improvements are transmitted to us, we 
may fairly conclude that his military system was very imperfect, 
and greatly inferior to that of the Greeks; among whom it 
appears that youths were first regularly trained to warlike exer- 
cises. ‘The order of battle is so seldom described by Greck. ° 
historians, that we have no little difficulty in arriving at a 
knowlege of their arrangements : but they may be said in ge- 
neral to have been simple, consisting of the application of a few 
plain ideas, such as stationing the cavalry on the wings, the 
heavy-armed infantry in a phalanx, and the light troops under 
shelter of the phalanx. The hilly surface of Greece presenting 
many positions in which cavalry could not act, the proportion 
of the latter in point of numbers was generally small; for even 
in the army which followed Alexander to the conquest of the 
Fast, only a seventh part (5000) were horsemen. ‘The most. 
singular circumstance in M. Aupourn’s account of Grecian 
tactics is hie silence regarding the talents of Epaminondas. 
He pays a compliment in general terms to the virtue and ability 
of that commander, but appears scarcely aware of the sur- 
prizing effects which he succeeded in producing by the appli- 
cation of intense thought to the movement of military bodies. 
We meet with no acknowlegement that he was the first who 
enabled his troops to vanquish superior numbers by dint of 
skilful disposition ; and that the rules put in practice by him 
may be said to constitute the elements of that system of at- 
tacking by columns, which revolutionary France adopted with 
such fatal energy against her German antagonists. 

The Roman history appears to have engaged a larger share 
of M.Aupourn’s attention, and the merits of the various charac- 
ters who are conspicuous in it seem much more familiar to him. 
Of the wonderful talents of Cesar, whether in movements, in 
sieges, or in the day of battle, he frequently speaks in. terms of 
just admiration ; and with regard to Hannibal, he very properly 
fixes on his campaigns with Fabius as affording a finer exem- 
plification of military skill than his most splendid victories. 
Never, he says, was any war more replete with useful lessons, 
and never was any described by a more careful narrator, for 
Polybius had visited in person the scenes of Hannibal’s ex- 
ploits, The long and syccessful resistance, opposed by Ser- 
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torius to the Roman power, affords a mémorable proof of what 
may be accomplished by activity and local knowlege. It may 
be said of him as of Cesar, that his marches, his encamp- 
ments, his battles, his attacks by surprize, all denoted a con- 





tinued and vigilant attention to the nature of the country in 


which he fought. —It was a fixed rule with the Romans +o 
entrench themselves wherever they encamped. After having 
pitched on a spot of ground which, in addition to other ad- 
vantages, possessed the command of water, the soldiers em- 
ployed themselves in digging the intrenchments. A part of 
their officers meanwhile made an allotment of the interior space, 
so as to give to each body of two thousand an extent of a thou- 
sand feet in length by one hundred in breadth, which left a 
surface of five square feet to each soldier and his baggage. 
Thirty horse were allowed one hundred square feet.—The 
Grecian camps were round, the Roman were square ; in both, 
patroles of infantry did duty within the camp, while the out- 
posts were intrusted to cavalry. The summer-camps of the 
Romans, castra estiva, were shght: but their winter,camps, 
castra hiberna, were commodious, and thoroughly fostthed. 
The other topics in antient history which attract the observ- 
ation of M. Aupourn are the origin of signals, (p.175.) the 
use of warlike music, (p.112.) the nature of the daliste or pro- 
jectile machines, (p.178.), and finally, (p.210.) the connection be- 
tween hostile proceedings and the functions of diplomacy. On 
each of these subjects he brings to bear a large share of erudi- 
tion, but is apt to fall, as in other parts of the book, into mi- 
nute and tedious digressions. A less qualified encomium, 
however, is due to his account of the pretorian guard, and of 
its dangerous excesses (Pp. 230.) in the history of the lower 
empire.—Having expatiated on the licentiousness of these dege- 
nerate bands, he takes leave of classic ground, and pursues his 
researches through the gloomy period of the middle age. He 
appears to us sometimes fanciful in tracing analogies between 
the military appointments of antient and those of modern times ; 
for we can hardly agree with him (p.233.) that the office of 
pretorian prefect gave rise to that of minjster at war, or the 
station of legionary prefect to that of directing commissary. It 
is still more amusing to observe in him the influence of national 
vanity, as soon as he begins to treat of the habits of his ances- 
tors. ‘The Franks of the fifth century are not, in his opinion, an 
assemblage of undisciplined barbarians :—no, says he, ‘ blended 
with the Gauls, with the remains of Roman garrisons, and with 
the Greeks of the Phocion colony settled at Marscilles, they inhe- 
rited the military knowlege of all these nations, and their courage 


made them worthy of the succession. It is, therefore, no illusion 
to 
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to infer that all which antiquity possessed that was grand and 
. illustrious, is to be found in the blood, the manners, and the 
institutions of the French. .In vain shall we look for it~else- 
where ; for of all the nations who co-operated in the overthrow 
of the Roman power, the French alone have remained a people.’ 
Notwithstanding these marvellous qualities in his country- 
men, the author finds it necessary to acknowlege that they, 
hike their neighbours, made no remarkable improvement in the 
art of war during the long period of eight centuries. He-ac- 
counts for this, very properly, not by deficiency of ardour in 
the people, but by.a total want of system on the part of the 
government. Kings in those days were little more than Gene- 
tals.ad interim; their only source of income was their demesnes; 
their only ministers were those of their househcld ; taxes and 
Standing armies were unknown. In the obscurity of these illi+ 
terate ages, it is scarcely possible to trace the origin of military 
yanks ; and it is almost a vain effort to search for any thing liké 
method or arrangement in the appointment of armies before 
the fifteenth century. They were levied in consequence ofa dan, 
or general proclamation; each baron led forth his vassals; and 
the inhabitants of the districts through which they passed were 
obliged to supply them with provisions. If the danger became 
imminent, the dan or proclamation was repeated under the title 
pf arriére-ban, and all persons able to bear arms were then 
obliged to march. Forty days were for a long period the allotted 
time of service; until, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Philip the Fair enacted an extension of the period, 
and began to set an example of regular pay to his troops, 
The independent spirit of the northern tribes long resisted the 
imposition of taxes ; and for many ages the dues collected were 
merely local, consisting of tolls on bridges, harbours, or public 
fairs. Even when arising from a different source, and when 
appropriated to national purposes, the assessments still retained 
for ages a character of locality, each distriet or province per- 
forming for itself the task of collection. Of the slow increase 
of the royal revenue, we may have some idea on being ins 
formed that the income of Philip Augustus, who was so con- 
spicuous among the sovereigns in the thirteenth century, was 
below soocol. sterling a-year, equivalent perhaps to 100,000], 
in the present day. The amount continued nearly the same 
for a century, till Philip the Fair found means, by a remarke 
able combination of artifice and vigour, to make his subjects 
submit to more taxes in a single reign than his predecessors 
had been able to impose in the course of ages. The task was 
dificult and dangerous: but Philip had the art, as soon as he 
had oyercome the first obstacles, to make all parts of the com- 
plicated 
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plicated machine of government subservient to his views; em- 
ploying his revenue to increase his troops, and his troops to 
increase his revenue. Among his successors, we meet with 
little display of talent till the reign of Charles V.; the pupil of 
adversity, and the restorer to France of the provinces which 
had been conquered in an age of calamity by our Edward UI. 
Charles was remarkable, in an era of royal combatants, for not 
attempting to be the leader of his armies, and for confining 
himself ta the task of equipping and provisioning them; a service 
in which he was eminently skilful. 

The use of gunpowder made its way very slowly in an age 
that was adverse to innovation, and wedded to antient habits, 
The cross-bow-men, in particular, long adhered to their favou- 
rite weapon, which seemed to them to possess all the advan- 
tage of fire-arms. It consisted of a bow of steel, crossed by a 
stick of wood, with a cord and trigger; and the distance to 
which it threw arrows, and even darts, was very considerable. 
in addition to these offensive arms, the bowmen used a pike or 
halbert for close action ; and it was not till a comparatively late 
period, posterior even to the adoption of the bayonet, that the 
disuse of the pike became general. ‘Till the close of the 16th 
gentury, most of the nations of Europe continued to employ 
their old weapons ; a practice in which the very imperfect con- 
struction of fire-arms tended to confirm them. Musquets were 
not in these days of such a shape as to be carried with ease in 
the hand ; they looked like cannons in miniature; they needed, 
before firing, to be carefully fixed in a particular position ; and 
previously to the use of flints, the soldiers were underthe necessity 
of carrying lighted matches. However, when a decided pre- 
ference was at last given to fire-arms, the effects of the change 
were such as to revolutionize the whole system of attack and 
defence. ‘The lofty walls of stone in fortified towns were suc- 
ceeded by mounds of earth, the circuit of which was extended, 
and the outworks multiplied to retard the approach and fatigue 
the patience of the assailant. During the prevalence of the 
feudal system, the poverty of the governments and the conse- 
quent shortness of campaigns had prevented the military service 
from becoming a profession. Fortification was little undere 
stood, the warlike machines of the antients were forgotten, and 
the contest was generally brought to issue by a battle in a 
plain : — but, when a standing army was constituted, and pay 
was regularly afforded, war became an employment for life, like 
any other; and the various subdivisions of miners, engineers, 
and artillery-men, were established. The ease with which the 
antient castles of the barons, and the fortifications of the towns, 
were now reduced by the artillery of the. kings, was a principal 
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cause of the decline of the aristocracy, and of the increasing 
ascendancy of the executive power. Another remarkable ef- 
fect of the use of gunpowder was the restoration of infantry te 
that superiority over cavalry which it possessed among the 
antients. The constant attention and quickness which are 
requisite in handling fire-arms made them much more effectual 
in the hands of a disengaged foot-soldier, than in those of a 
horse-man. It is said that one cause of the victory of Cressy 
was the use of artillery by the English, while there was none 
on the part of the French; a want for which M. Aupourn is 
very lath to censure his countrymen. He has even the inge- 
nuity to turn it into anencomium. ‘¢ They,’ he says,’ like true 
descendants of the intrepid Franks, disdained that aid which 
protects alike the coward and the brave.’ Again, when speak- 
ing (Vol. 11. p. 122.) of his countrymen of the present day, he 
ovserves with equal complacency; ‘ When troops come to 
the bayonet, skill, courage, and strength are the qualities which 
decide the victory; this mode of fighting is on shore what 

boarding is at sea. It is the only kind of combat that is worth 

of Frenchmen.’— We sincerely hope that they will adopt it! 
The 16th century was remarkable for two considerable alter- 
ations in the military system of France ; the payment of a 
bounty to recruits, and the commencement of a national mi- 
litia. Three or four livres became the ordinary enlistment. 
money, and Swisserland and Germany continued to be the 
countries from which a large proportion of the troops in the 
pay of France were raised. ‘They were kept up, however, only 
in time of war; at a peace, a general disbanding took place, 
with the exception of the royal guard, and a few garrisons. 
‘The commencement, or rather the approach to a commence- 
ment, of the militia-system in the 16th century proceeded from 
a sense of the delay attendant on the old mode of levying 
troops by dan and arricre-ban. ‘To collect, unite, and exercise 
an undisciplined population caused a serious loss of time at the 
moment when time was most precious,’ Francis I. was ac- 
cordingly induced to issue, in 1533, an edict to the following 
effect; I] sera fait chacun an, montre, ban et arricre-ban, et 
chacun sera tenit a’y comparoir en personne, enV état qu’il est oblige.” 
A subsequent order extended the period of service from: forty 
4 days to three months ; and the joint effect of these regulations 
“ was to render the popular levies, if not operative in themselves, 
{which such masses can hardly ever become,) more productive 
at least in the supply of recruits to the regular army. It was 
about this time, too, that the French government, apprized by 
experience of the ignorance and fraud of contractors, took more 
directly under its own management the supply of ie 
or 
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for the troops. ‘Together with this is to be recorded the estae 
blishment of a waggon-train, which, after the introduction of 
artillery, became an indispensable appendage to an army. All 
these improvements, however, were little better than mere ex- 

eriments, till the days of Sully ; who, by a rare union of 
ticslitinge and integrity, was destined to accomplish that which 
his predecessors had only begun. 

Among the other beneficent institutions of Henry IV., is to 
be numbered the establishment of military hospitals. ‘The 
experience of the sovereign and of his minister enabled them to 

lace these at once on the plan of stationary and cf moving hos- 
pitals, (ambulances,) an arrangement which has since, with little 
variations, been retained. M. Avunpourn finds in the constitu 
tion of these establishments, and in the eminence of the French 
surgeons, (Vol. ii. p. 67.) a just subject of exultation ; though 
he cannot enjoy his triumph without wandering into a digres- 
sion, to shew that the antient practitioners of medicine were 
strangers to any distinction between the functions of a surgeon 
and those of a physician. Not contented with this, he un- 
Juckily adds another digression (p. 66.) on the public hospitals 
of England, which are by no means on the footing that he 
desires; that of Greemuach (Greenwich) being, as far as he 
knows, (he forgets Chelsea,) the only one that is indebted to 
the national munificence for support.—Returning to a subject 
with which he is more accurately acquainted, he expatiates 
(p. 82.) on the exhausted state of the French finances at the 
accession of Henry 1V., and on the admirable skill with which 
that monarch and Sw//y found means to enrich the public 
treasury without oppressing the individual. He enlarges on 
the humanity with which they supported the weak against the 
strong ; and on the vigour with which they protected trade, 
assumed the regular pay of the army, and procured a rigid 
observance of the laws. In the technical part ef the military 
profession, and jn the improvement of the infantry and even of 
the cavalry-manceuvres, the merit of Henry was equally con- 
spicuous. Much of what has been attributed to Louis XIV, 
belongs, in M. Avpoutn’s opinion, to Henry 1V.; who had 
reduced military matters so much into system, that, when at 
the close of his reign the amount of force was suddenly ins 
creased from 10,000 to 50,000 men, the plan of administration 
underwent no change. Such was the excellence of his regulas 
tions, and such the number of troops which he was able, in 
those days of national poverty and ignorance, to hold disposable 
for foreign service! From this time forwards, the military 
establishment of France may be considered as on a settled 
footing, and the historian will do well to alter the rules. of his 
3 chronclogica} 
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ghronological arrangement : still he will find less cause to mark 
subsequent epochs by improvements in the art of war, than by 
the name of the reigning sovereign. 

Soon after the assassination of Henry, Sw//y retired from his 
official labours. During the long administrations of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, the military establishment of France seemed to 
make no farther progress, but merely to follow the impulse 
which it had received from more vigorous hands. Holland, 
governed by Prince Maurice, was the school for war during the 
former part of this period: but few of that able General’s im- 
provements found their way to France. A Dutch engineer, 
however, taught the French the method of throwing bombs 3 
and the Spanish war, subsequently carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Prince of Condé, was instrumental in forming both 
soldiers and officers. ‘The opposite part taken by Zurenne and 
by Condé, in the civil war which ensued, affords M. AuDouIN an 
opportunity of drawing a parallel between these distinguished 
characters. The observer of their exploits could not fail, he 
says, to adopt the opinion of Bossuet that ‘‘ the one appeared to 
act by profound reflection, the other by sudden impulse.” ‘I 
lay stress,’ says M. AupouIn, ‘on this expression, because it 
is not only a correct comment on the general tactics of these 
commanders, but an explanation of the unexpected issue of the 
civil war. Condé, at the head of superior numbers, is van- 
quished because he gives way to sudden thoughts, and exer- 
cises little foresight ; while Zurenne, guided by mature reflec- 
tion, calculates every movement, and leaves nothing to chance. 
Condé and his officers shew themselves to be unacquainted with 
the means of provisioning an army; while Tzrenne, as attentive 
to military economy 4s to tactics, undertakes no movement in 
opposition to the commissariat.’ In other respects, the zeal and 
ability of both were productive of great instruction to the 
officers around them, and counteracted the unfavourable impres- 
sions created by the administration of the Cardinals ; who, 
strangers to the nicety of military honour, had introduced inte 
the camps a disgusting system of espionnage. 

We come now to the military administration of Louis XTV., 
an xraas dear to the vanity of Frenchmen as the reign of 
Elizabeth or the victories of Marlborough:-to our own. M. 
AUDOUIN is strongly impressed with the magnitude of -Louis’s 
armies, and with the vigour of the heads which directed them : 


but he deems it incumbent on him to qualify the praise bestowed _ 


an them by Voltaire and others, and to shew how greatly the os- 
tentation of the court interfered with the order and economy 
which are indispensable to an army. Louis had no idea of pri- 
¥ations; and the moment he appeared in the camp, it seemed as 

if 
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if all habits of moderation were at.an end. The consumption 
of stores increased, and the purchase and conveyance of pro- 
visions became more difficult. ‘The officers of the staff, pros 

moted through favour, and accustomed to the luxury of a court, 
set an example of dangerous extravagance, and formed.a re- 
markable contrast to the temperance and orderly habits of the 
soldier. Rigorous as the penal code had become, it was in 
many respects a dead letter with regard to officers of rank; to 
whom the General scarcely ventured to do more than administer 
acaution. ‘The period of honour and success in the long reign 
of Louis XIV. is limited by M. Aupourn to twenty-four years ; 
namely, the time that elapsed from 1661, when Louis became 
the actual ruler of France, to 1684, when he lost Colbert, and ~ 
fell under the influence of Madame Maintenon. Le Tellier, the 
minister at war, and his son Louvois, who succeeded to his 
father’s station by one of the reversionary grants which were 
extremely common in that age, were, together with Colbert, the 
main agents in the erection and guidance of that fabric which 
threatened to overthrow the independence of Europe. Louvois, 
early accustomed to habits of business, became the parent of 
regularity in the war-department, and silently introduced his 
own plans ; while to Louis he appeared only to copy the ideas 
of his sovereign. Unfortunately, like his royal master, he was 
unable to guard himself from vindictive impulses ; and, while 
his manners towards his countrymen were forbidding, his vio- 
lence towards foreigners produced the origin of the most dis- 
graceful events of this reign. Colbert, equal to him in zeal and 
arrangement, but different in many other points of character, 
was particularly contrasted by a command of temper. In his 
department, no broils nor impatience existed ; and he seemed 
capable of anger only against public depredators. His station 
being that of finance-minister, the benefit accruing in a direct 
shape to the army from his counsels was limited to one branch, 
that of the fortifications, which remained under his direction, 
and were admirably managed: but the magnitude of the good 
conferred indirectly by him on the army, and on his country, 
admits of no easy calculation, since it was he who long re- 
Strained the extravagant views of his master, and confined to 
150,000 those forces which, after his death, were increased to 

twice the number. The levies in this reign were raised chiefly 
‘by voluntary recruiting, which had now become the general 
practice of Europe ; although examples might be found as late 
as the time of Louis XIV.,of recourse being had to the an- 
tient method of an or requisition. A new attraction had been 
iven to the military service.in the course of the 17th century, 


by the adoption of unjforms; a custom in which ‘the French 
| were 
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were the first to set the example, as they had been in the in- 

troduction of regular pay; or, in short, says their partial 
| countrymen, ‘in the improvement of every branch of military 
administration.’ ! 


: vo [Zo be continued.} a Lo. 
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Art. 1X. Les Tombeaux du 18me Siecle 3 i.e. The Tombs of the 
eighteenth Century. By A.Mrevitte. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 867. 
Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 4s. 


Frcs work by M.Mreéviive having fallen under our cog- 
nizance in Vol. Ixii. page 483. our readers are in some 
| measure acquainted with the peculiarities of his style and 
manner. He is ambitious of discussing historical subjects, but 
| doubtful of engaging the attention of his unsteady countrymen 
if he adheres to the beaten track of chronological narrative. 
Instead, therefore, of relating events in the order of their suc- | 
cession, his plan is to make choice, as 2 main object, of some 3 
conspicuous character or remarkabie exploit, and to introduce 
minor subjects in the train of this powerful attractor. In his for- | 
mer work, ‘Travels into France in the Gothic Ages,” his object 
was to convey an account of the national manners by.a delinea- 
tion of active scenes, and by the supposed report of actual 
spectators. In the book before us, the biographical sketches of 
eminent characters, while they chiefly consist of effusions on 
grand events, afford him likewise an opportunity of introducing 
in detail a variety of historic, anecdotes and explanatory cir 
cumstances. When we took leave of the former production, we 
expressed a wish that M. Mrfvii.Le would look out for other 
travelling companions than the Goths § and we are glad to find 
that, on the present occasion, he has changed greatly for the 
better. No care of execution nor any power of fancy could 
give interest to an historical essay on so barren and uninviting 
a period as the fifth century: but the case is very different 
when he comes to describe the character of men, who united to 
martial spirit the knowlege and accomplishments of civilized 
life. It seems, therefore, very probable that the work under 
review may obtain a considerable share of favour with the 
French public ; though, in this country, where it has not yet 
become fashionable to write history in measured prose, we caw 





scarcely augur sq favourable a-reception for it. 4 
M. Mrévitxe seems to have a strong predilection for tomb- ? 
scenes, and to imagine himself possessed of the power of :/ 
‘darkening the awful and aggravating the gloomy.’ In his ; 
preceding publication, he introduced a traveller “ surrounded ‘3% 
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by mournful silence, while nature in decrepitude seemed expir+ 
ing around him.” ‘The beginning of the present is not quite so 
doleful, but is still abundantly serious : 


¢ I had fallen asleep, and a delightful dream filled my imagination 
with the most pleasant visions: but all at once the sun was obscured, 
the earth shook, and a hundred clouds appeared, the harbingers of 
lightning and death. I thought that [ heard the gates of a sepulchre 
open ; a feeble light guided my trembling steps ; I descended, and, 
in the midst of ruins, beheld a long range of tombs. A venerable 
old man came to place himself at my side. ‘ You tremble,” said 
he, and are unable to sustain the dismal sight of death. Have you 
thus forgotten that every thing in nature is destined to die? It is 
on this spot that time has heaped together the ruins of the last cen- 
tury. Onthat side, Flattery has erected the superb bronze ; on this, 
Friendship has inscribed an affecting memorial. But these are the 
works of man; behold the work of death!” At these words he 
stretched out his hand, a peal of thunder was heard, the marble 
gave way, the stones were loosened, and the tombs opened before 
my eyes, presenting the sight of a hundred bodies extended on the 


ground. ‘ Approach,”’ said the old man. ‘ Their features are 


again fresh, and time has this day repaired his ravages for your sake. - 


Follow me, let us seek instruction amid these monuments of the insta- 
bility of life.” 

After this solemn preamble, the guide, who bears the classic 
name of Athenais, enters on the discharge of his functions, and 
passes in review the various occupants of the sepulchral man- 
sion. We shall begin our samples with the men of letters. 


¢ Bossuet. Let us stop, said my conductor, beside one of the finest 
characters which France ever produced. This old man is the Bishop 
of Meaux, the unshaken defender of the faith, the friend of the poor, 
the oracle of the church, the vigorous and sublime historian, the pathe- 
tic and ardent orator. Every period of his life was remarkable ; even 
in youth he shewed a mind impatient to soar. In the pulpit, he 
discovered an ardent elocution ; at court, he drew tears from his royal 
hearers; while in the country he was the comforter of iris flock. His 
genius embraced every thing ; doctrine, morals, controversy, senti-. 
ment, oratory, history ; and it might be said that he came among. 


men to exhibit a proof of the extent to which virtue and exertion could. 


be carried. With what a masterly hand does he delineate, in his Uni- 
versal History, the rise and fall of thrones, and the overthrow of em- 
pires by the hand of God, or by the consuming power of time. What 


sublime pictures are his orations ; what majesty of style, what anima- 


tion of description! Above all, what an affecting farewell does he 


bid the court, when, on terminating his career as a speaker, he ex«- 


claims, ‘* Happy shall I be if, warned by these grey locks of the ac- 
sount which I shall have to render, I reserve for my. flock the rem-« 
nant of a voice which decays, and of an ardour which borders on ex- 
tinction.”’? It was in the midst of simplicity. and humility that this 


venerable prelate terminated his carecr, at the age of seventy-seven.’ 
¢ Bayles 
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* Bayle. I was next shewn by my guide a man of the age of 
sixty. The marks of a long illness were engraven on his features, and 
it was easy to perceive that his life had been embittered by chagrin 
and persecution. In France his native country, in Swisserland where 


he passed his youth, in Holland whither he fled for protection, Bayle 


was always seen struggling with a gloomy destiny. Alternately 
persecuted and applauded, a martyr of superstition and of policy, he 


‘was at one time a sufferer by the indiscriminate suspicions of the 


English ministry towards the partizans of France ; and at another time 
the victim of that philosophic boldness which pervades his writings. 
Of his different works, his Philosophical Commentaries, his Journal, 
his Miscellanies, all discover genius: but it was his Dictionarv that 
exhibited him in the light of an able casuist and profound scholar. 
Religion saw in him one of her most dreaded adversaries ; and his 
errors were the more dangerous because his style was temperate, and 
even bore the appearance of candour and sincerity. Had he been 


the enthusiast of a sect, he would have had a claim on our pity, but 


his scepticism led him to condemn all denominations ; and he was in- 
titled to the name of Protestant only because he protested against all 
established opinions. This melancholy perversion of genius is the 
more to be regretted because his manners were mild, his heart was 
excellent, his disinterestedness was undoubted, and his mode of life 
was frugal and laborious. ‘Till the age of forty, he made it a rule to 
study fourteen hours in a day ; and in the latter years of life he was 
unable to recollect that he had passed an hour in idleness. The 
strange inconsistencies of his character increase the difficulty of form- 
ing a conclusive opinion in regard to him. At one time we see him a 
profound philosopher ; at another an incessant sophist ; full of inform. 
ation, yet dwelling on puerile questions ; attacking the most emi- 
nent men, and condescending to derive assistance from little minds 5 
exemplary in his personal conduct, yet employing all the faculties of 
his mind to combat the virtues of Christianity.’ 

‘ Boileau. Observe this old man, and let us, as we pass, strew 
flowers on his tomb. No poet ever understood better the harmony 
of numbers, or was more successful in displaying the charms of an 
easy and elegant muse. Fostered in the lap of the anticnts, he 
possessed their grand expressions, their bold images, them lively and 
easy points. His * Satires’? are not all of equal merit : but his 
‘¢ Epistles,” in which praise is so skilfully mingled with admonition ; 


‘his « Lutrin,’? in which a ort  | subject received at his hands 
: 


pathos and grandeur ; and above all, his « Art of Poetry,” in which 
he .developes, in the most fluent verse, such rich images, such 
pure and sound conceptions, the treasures of the poetical code, — all 
these are lasting titles to immortality. oe had no cause to 
tegret his celebrity ; for never did his pen offend her. His morals 
were simple and austere ; his character was blunt, but frank and 
candid ; ‘his conversation was not animated indeed, but always in- 
structive. His works.would no doubt have been better, had they 
contained fewer of those harsh strokes which wound without correct- 
ing: but, if he sometimes wrote in anger, his principles of action 
were always beneficent. At the age of seventy-five, he felt his end 
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gradually approaching : he met death with philosophic ealmmess, and 
bequeathed the chief part of his fortune to the poor.’— | 

‘ Leibnitz. Approach this tomb, and behold the man whom it 
contains. Observe the works deposited with him ; his writings on 
theology and mctaphysies ; his letters on toleration ; his profoand re« 
searches on international law ; the mass of his physical and mathema- 
tical solutions ; and a variety of other intricate disquisitions which 
combined to give him the character of the most general scholar of his 
age. ide was so fortunate as to reccive the most flattering distine- 
tions, the most magnificent recompences, and the esteem of almost 
every sovereign in Europe. The princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick employed him to write the history of their family ; the Elector 
of Mentz admitted him into the list of his counsellors ; the Elector of 
Brandenburgh placed him at the head of his academy ; the Emperor 
of Germany granted him a pension and a title ; and he had the 
honour of sharing the invention of the differential calculus with the 
immortal Newton. An historian, a civilian, a metaphysician, a ma- 
thematician,. and a poet, Leibnitz may be said to have embraced every 
thing. The treasures of antient learning were his, and he had the 
ambition to attempt a knowlege of the most abstruse subjects. He 
was thus led into bold children from the pursuit of which he 
was sometimes recalled by the admonitory lessons of history ;. while at 
other times he ventured beyond his powers, and allowed the guiding 
thread to escape from his hold, but proceeded unconscious of his loss, 
and: bewildered hintself in the illusions of system. He then no longer 
argued ; an ardent imagination created for him an assemblage of = 
tastic beings ; dazzling hypotheses deceived his reason; and when he 
hoped to have succeeded in laying open one labyrinth, he little per- 
ceived that he was entangled in another. 

* Leibnitz was unmarried, and possessed a considerable income :. but 
he impaired his circumstances by inattention, and by a contempt for all 
that was unconnected: with his meditations. He trusted his house to 
faithless domestics, and forgot all temporal concerns amid the con- 
templation of centrifugal force and angles of refraction. Repeated 
attacks of gout had shaken his constitution, and he thought too 
lightly. of his complaint. It mounted at last from the foot to the 
stomach, and suddenly cut short his life while reclining on his bed, 
with a copy of Barclay’s Argenis at his side.’>— 

‘ Vauvenargues.* He is no more ; his career has been splendid and 
rapid as a thunderbolt. Death respected neither his youth, nor his 
virtue, nor his tender heart, nor the prayers of his friends. Educated 
in a A ages of which the combats may be called so many victories, 
how often did he succeed in acquiring distinction! How often was 
the field of battle a field of honour to him! In the midst even of 
dissipation, he was seen to cultivate philosophy, literature, and the 
arts. His * Introduction to the knowlege of the Human Mind,” as 
well as his “ Moral Maxims,’? was produced amid the tumult of 
-arms. Modest, candid, and even simple, his sword alone was for- 





* See an account ef this author’s works, M. Rev. Vol. li. N.S. 
p- 502. 
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‘ 

midable. His mind had the depth of the antients ; and his character \ 4 

bore marks of their strength and their independence. Born in Pro, 
vence, he appeared to derive from the warmth of its climate a purity | | 
of taste, a charm of diction, and an elevation of thought. His elo- 
quence was full of figures, and his heart supplied them in abundance; y 
for youthful innocence had not in him been shaken by the tumult of . 
passion. He seemed to experience passion only when it led to what was 
great, just, and useful.—His body, though somewhat bowed down by 
fatigue, was well shaped, and his looks were animated by the fire of 
virtue. His features wore a melancholy but beneficent cast, and the 
smile of sensibility seemed to rest on his lips. Unfortunate man! at 
the age of thirty-five his career was cut short by death ; not on the 
field of battle but by a lingering decay, the consequence of the 'inex- 
pressible fatigues sustained by the French army in their retreat from i, 
Prague in the winter of 1741. Every day he appeared to lose a part 
of himself ; his limbs became paralyzed ; his eyes contracted dimness; 
and a period of life, which is gladdened in most men by youthful 
illusions, soon bore in his case themarks of old age.—His last effusions 
were in praise of his God; the world shrunk from his view; he ceased ) 
to hear the voice of his fellow-men ; and his soul, still ardent, sprang 
mto the bosom of eternity.’ 


Together with the Jiterati of the century, M. Mrévitie 
describes a number of political characters ; namely the principal 
sovereigns, generals, ministers, and female favourites of the 
time. ‘The admirers of Prince Eugene wiil find his eminent 
actions related here with animation and effect; and the ex. 
ploits of Marlborough have seldom received greater justice af 
the hands of a foreigner : though, with the customary inaccu- 
racy of a Frenchman, the author perpetually calls him Curchill, 
and persists in writing ¢ Vinsor, Vinsor Lodg,’ and the 
‘Wighs.? We have seldom seen a more lively contrast than 
he exhibits in the delineations of the characters of the Duchess 
de la Valligre and the Marchioness de Montespan, the succes» 

| sive favourites of the Grand Monarque. ‘Those who know the 
meekness and the misfortunes of the former, from the affecting 
pen of Madame Gen/is, will read with interest the brief sketch 
in M, MrféviLie’s work, and will rejoice to find this addi- 
tional testimony to her superiority over her vain and domi- 
neering rival. As to our eye literati, we find notices of 
Savage, Pope, Locke, and Sir Isaac Newton. The last three, 
though not ill executed, appear too short for characters of 
such eminence ; and in regard to the first, it may be said that & 
whoever ventures to. follow Johnson, in an exposition ef the i 
virtues and frailties of his unhappy friend, will discover 
that he has undertaken a hopeless task. M. Mrévitre is 
more fortunate in pourtraying the indefatigable spirit with 
which.the Princess Orsini actuated the counsels of Spain, and 
in exhibiting a mixed pictute of disinterestedness and inconsist- 
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ency in Christina of Sweden.—We shall now extract a speci« 
men ‘of his manner in regard to military men and politicians. 


© Marshal Saxe. Come and behold this warrior, his dark eye~ 
brows, his swarthy complexion, and his stately shape. Read on thia 
column the illustrious names of Fontenoy, Raucoux, and Lawfeldt, 
and regret that Germany should have given birth to the avenger of 
France. It was from Eugene and, Marlborough that he received his 
earliest lessons ; at the age of twelve (1708) he served at the siege of 
Lisle ; and afterward, when the operations in Flanders became less 
active, he flew to the siege of Riga, asked leave to serve under the 
Czar Peter, and acquired distinction at the walls of Stralsund, where 
his father (Augustus, King of Poland) was besieging Charles XII. 
When peace was re-established throughout Europe, he was called 
from a state of inactivity by the inhabitants of the Duchy of Courland, 
who sought in him a protector against the usurpation of Russia. His 
means proving inadequate, he returned, after a signal display of 
bravery, into France ; where he gave his time, during the pacific mi- 
nistry of Cardinal Fleury, to the study of his profession, and pub- 
lished his *¢ Reveries,”’ a work replete with bold and profound concep- 
tions. These he had soon an opportunity of exemplifying under the 
command of the Duke of Berwick, in the short war of 1733: but it 
was in the war of 1740 that he became conspicuous. He advanced 
into the Austrian states with the rapidity of a Condé; and when re- 
treat became necessary, he displayed the circumspection of a Turenne. 
At Fontenoy, (1745) he snatched the victory from the proudest of © 
the enemies of France; at Raucoux, (1746) he overthrew the 
allies, though reinforced by powerful succours under Prince Charles 
of Lorraine ; and, finally, at Lawfeldt, (1747) he triumphed ina 
sanguinary struggle, and availed himself of the scene of carnage to 
dispose the mind of his sovereign to peace. 

« After the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, Marshal Saxe retired to his 
mansion at Chambord. This residence presented all that taste, luxury, 
and pleasure can find means to supply. It was at once a military 
dep6t and a splendid court. His cavalry-regiment was exercised daily 
as if in the field; and the reviews of the morning were succeeded by 
the chace, by sumptuous entertainments, and by dances : — but his 
enjoyments were destined to be of short duration. He was attacked in 
the year 1750, at the age of fifty-four, with a putrid fever ; when the 
King sent to him his first physician, Mons. Senac. ‘ My friend,” 
said the Marshal, sensible of the fatal nature of his disease, “life is but 
a dream; mine has been splendid, but it has not been long.” He 
saw the approach of death with composure ; the church of Chambord 
‘was crowded with a multitude in tears ; the firing of cannon announced 
to those at a distance that he was still living ; it ceased, and it then 
became known that the Marshal had expired. It had been his wish 
that all funeral pomp should be avoided, but the court decreed other 
wise, and he was buried with kingly magnificence.—’ 

‘ Duguay Trouin. France recalls with enthusiasm all that this 
naval warrior performed for her, and cites with pride the various ac- 
tions in which he made her flag triumph. Born, like Jean Bart, 


in a station of mediocrity, he was himself the author of his reputation. 
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His habits were originally formed in the merchant-service, which he 
quitted to defend his country in the navy. It was in the war of the 
succession (1702) that he dichy became distinguished. When all 
Europe seemed combined against France, and when the arms of 
Louis XIV. experienced a succession of reverses, Duguay Trouin 
succeeded in raising the trophy of victory on the coasts of the new 
world, His exploits at Rio Janeiro (in 1711) afford an ample theme 
of exultation for Frenchmen. Difficulties seemed only to exalt his 
courage and his resources ; he braveda fleet, an army, and a fortress ; 
he stripped Brazil of her treasures, and returned in triumph to the 
ponte of France. Valour alone could not have accomplished so much; 
e had long studied the principles of naval tactics, and knew how to 
render the winds and waves instrumental in his operations ; his observ- 
ation had become remarkably quick and accurate ; he might be said 
to plan with so much care as to leave nothing to valour, and to exe- 
cute with so much courage as to need no aid from arrangement. 
Though loaded with hia sovereign’s favours, he continued plain and 
modest ; he spoke as if he had performed nothing, and derived his 
chief satisfaction from the humanity which he had shewn to his ene- 
mies in the hour of their defeat. — | 
‘ During the regency of the Duke of Orleans, he made use of 
peace to heal the wounds of war and to renovate the marine of France. 
Placed at the head of the Council of the Indies, he communicated 
the ardour of his mind to every branch of the naval service. ' His tall 
stature and manly features announced a hero, He spoke little ; his 
look seemed melancholy ; and the habit of meditating on scenes of war- 
like exertion made him comparatively indifferent to all that failed to 
excite ardent emotions.’— 
© Cardinal Alberoni *. Born at Placentia, Alberoni was the son 
of a labourer, and was brought up to the church. He held the 
place of almoner in the family of Count Roucovieri, at the tinie 
(1704.) when that nobleman acted for the Duke of Parma in various 
negotiations with the Duke de Vendéme. Alberoni accompanied his 
master ; and having succeeded in exciting attention, he became Secre- 
tary to the Duke, and followed him in all his campaigns. When the 
unfavourable state of affairs in Spain called for the presence of 
the Duke, Alberoni went with him, and found means to insinuate 
himself at the Spanish court, particularly with the Princess Orsini, 
the Queen’s favourite. After the death of the Queen, he persuaded 
the Princess to recommend Elizabeth Farnese to the throne of Spain, 
and to appoint him the agent for the conclusion of this alliance ; but 
no sooner was the marriage effected, than he stimulated the new Queen 
to banish the Princess, and managed to render himself the prime 
mover of the Spanish counsels. In this situation, he displayea abili- 
ties which rank him with the most eminent statesmen. He exerted 
himself to repair to Spain the evils of a ruinous war, to re-establish 
her marine, and to renovate her commerce. Happy, had he stopped 


here, and not permitted the success of his first efforts to excite him’ 


to romantic undertakings. 


% See also M, Rev. Vol. lvii, N.S. p. 288. 
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‘ The projects formed by A/beront implied an extraordinary sliare 
of boldness. He aimed at rendering Spain the leading power in 
Europe, at acquiring the sovereignty of the ocean, and at obtaining 
the restitution of Italy from the House of Austria. Three great 
powers stood in the way of his ambition, Austria, England, and 
France, Austria he proposed to occupy by exciting the Turks to 
war; England, by favouring an invasion in behalf of the Stuarts; 
and France, by intestine commotiors. ‘Full of these magnilicent 
schemes, Alberoni adopted every secret method to promote them, and 
became the main-spring of the most complicated movements: but, at 
the moment when all appeared to be ripe for execution, the pillars of 
his edifice gave way ; the Turks, exhausted, refused to renew the war ; 
Charles XII., the intended champion of the Stuarts, was killed; and 
the Parisian conspiracy was discovered. Things now underwent a 


total change. The cabinets of Vienna, Paris, and London, subscribed - 


a triple alliance, and directed their conjunct forces against a court 
which had ventured to have recourse to plots and conspiracies. The 
brilliant hopes of Spain were now exchanged for dreadful reverses, 
The English destroved her shipping; the French seized St. Sebastian 
and Fontarabia ; the Austrians poured 50,000 men into Italy ; and 
the ill-starred A/beront was termed a conspirator, and obliged to 
withdraw from the Spanish dominions. - His only place of refuge was 
Genoa; he set ont for it, but in his journey over the Pyrenees his 
servants ere robbed and murdered ; and the man who had _ hoped to 
overn Europe was‘abliged to travel a dreary length of way on 
foot and in disguise. Arrived at Genoa, he passed several years in 
distress from the threats of his enemies and the chagrin of personal 
disappointment ; and it was not until the death of the reigning Pope 
that he durst venture to remove to Rome, and spend his old age 
among the friends of his youth. In this tranquil retreat, he attained 
the age of eighty-seven, and died in 1752. After time had soothed 
his political vexations, his vivacity returned, and he formed the charm 
of every circle that he frequented. His recollections were keen, his 
memory was strong, and impressions of his political career were inde- 
libly engraven on his mind. He had seen Louis XIV. in his ad- 
vanced years, the Duke of Orleans in his splendour, Vendéme in the 
midst of battles, and the Princess Orsini at the height of favour. He 
spoke of these persons and of many others with inconceivable vivacity, 
and made his hearers believe themselves present at scenes that were 
long past. His voice, his eye, his gestures, were all in unison with 
his language ; and however long he might continue to speak, his friends 
listened with avidity, and were eager to return to such attractive con- 
versations.’— 
© Marshall Villars. When Villars reached the age of eighty, (in 
1732) he was almost the only survivor of the warriors of Friedlingen 
and Blenheim. Their exploits were recorded by monumental stone, 
but the living witnesses were departed, andthe age of Louis XIV., 
with its triumphs and its sorrows, had passed away. Villars had 
been present at battles fought fifty years before he distinguished him- 
self at Senef, and had personally conversed with Turenne, Condé, and 
Luxemburg. He commenced the war of the Succession with emi- 
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nent advantage, but he was removed by court-intrigue from the 
Danube to the Cevennes, The arms of the allies had nearly over- 
thrown the power of France, when, towards the close of the war, 
Villars revived the spirit of his countrymen by the victory of Denain. 
T hough the Austrians were strongly intrenched, and elated with for- 
mer victories, the French attacked with the bayonet and drove them 
from their strong holds: but they were repulsed in turn. This alter- 
nation of success was three times repeated; till at last the skill of 
Vi illars was triumphant, and made his countrymen forget ten years of 
misfortune. Peace being re-established, the lapse of time gradually 
healed the wounds of France, and Jillars was passing a happy old 
age in retirement, when he was roused, in his eighty-first year, by the 
alarm of war. Italy was the scene of contest between France and 
Austria, and thither he proceeded. He made a rapid conquest of 
the Milanese, and saved the King of Sardinia from capture by head- 
mg a charge of cavalry against a vast superiority of numbers, When 
congratulated on his vigour, he replied, ‘ "hese are the last sparks 
of a decaying flame ; let me seek death in that manner which every 
commander should desire.’”? His wish, however, was not attained ; 
and when, confined by his last illness at Turin, he was told that the 
Duke of Berwick had ended his career in the field of battle, «* Ah,’’ 
said he, ‘* I always deemed him more fortunate than I was,” ’. 


The arrangement of these biographical notices is regulated 
not by the profession of the individuals, nor by their relative con- 
sequence in the eye of the historian, but by the unenviable dis- 
tinction of priority of decease. ‘Three of the characters, Condé, 
Sobieski, and Queen Christina, should belang, by this rule, to 
the preceding century; though the time of their death ap- 
proached so nearly to the succeeding era, that the irregularity 
scarcely deserves animadversion. Exclusive of these three, 
the number of personages described amounts to not fewer than 
seventy ; and the selection must be pronounced to be judicious, 
with the exception of afew: such as Admiral Byng, who is in- 
troduced merely for the sake of pathos ; and a very different cha- 
racter, Ankerstrom, the assassin of Gustavus, whose name forms 
a most unsuitable termination toa list of worthies. With regard 
to style, M. Mréviiir’s chief trespass consists in diffuse amplifi- 
cation; accompanied at times by an example of that unfortunate 
antithesis which we noticed in his Zrave/s. What, for instance, 
can be more at variance with good taste than to say of Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘ He who breathed fire (enflammoit) into his age 1s 
now frozen by the cold hand of death ??-— One of the chief 
circumstances in the author’s descriptive pictures is the manner 
in which the various individuals behaved on their death-beds 3 
and it is remarkable that several, such as Madarne de Pompacciry 
acted with more constancy and resignation than thei: former 
habits gave reason to expect. In these, as well as other passages, 
the writer is in general animated and impressive, ‘The result 
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on the whole is to leave us better pleased both with the subject 
and the execution, the former particularly, than we were in the 
case of his Zravels. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
the book would have been more generally esteemed, if it had 
been published in the plain shape of biographical sketches, and 
divested of the unmeaning parade of tombs, dreams, and sub, 
terraneous conductors. An infusion of sentiment and poetic 
imagery is acceptable, we are aware, to the majority of French 
readers ; but these attractions might have been retained, although 
the veil intended’ to convey the impression of mystery and so 


Jemnity had been withdrawn, 
We conclude this article. with an extract relative to the 


amiable author of the *«‘ Revolutions of Rome: 


‘ Vertot. Few historians have written with more feeling, elegance, 
and force, or have directed their attention to more dignified subjects, 
The political crisis which agitated nations seemed to give energy to 
his style. His ** Revolutions of Portugal” present brilliant colour. 
ing, animated descriptions, and strongly drawn characters. Father 
Bouhours, who was so good a judge of style, dwelt with eulogium on 
this work, and the approbation of it was general throughout France, 
The * Revolutions of Sweden” bring to mind the pen of Quintus 
Curtius. A fugitive prince wandering in the mountains of Dalecar- 
lia kindles the patriotic enthusiasm of the rude inhabitants, van- 
quishes at their head the regular army of their oppressors, regains the 
throne of his ancestors, and restores his country to happiness and 
to glory, The history of this revolution, by thé pen of Vertot, exe 
cited the admiration af Europe. The court of Stockholm commis- 
sioned its ambassador in France to become acquainted with the author, 
and to prevail on him to undertake a general history of Sweden. The 
project, however,failed ; the Swedish envoy looked down with contempt 
on the curate of a village in Normandy ; and his pride was the cause 
of depriving the public of a valuable historical composition.—But the 
«¢ Revolutions of Rome’? were the Abbé’s chef d’euvre. Never did 
he carry farther the accuracy of language and the dignity of thought. 
In reading it, we fancy ourselves transported to the Campus Martius, 
and to the midst of that senate which dictated laws to the universe, . 

‘ His last work was the * History of Malta ;’’ it was finished at. 
the age of seventy. We continue to find an equal charm in the nar= 
rative, but in other respects we trace the effectsof age. His imagina- 
tion shines with diminished lustre, and his style partakes of languor. 
Yet none of his works procured far him more flattering notice. |The 
Grand Master of Malta appointed him Historiographer to the Order, 
and bestowed on him even a commandery.-—In society, Vertot 
was a warm and obliging friend. His conversation was lively: but 
the infirmities of his latter years debarred him from company, and 
made his time pass on in tedium and sorrow. He died in 4735, at 


the age of eighty-one.’ | 
| Le. 
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Arr. X, Melanges de Littérature, @ Histoire, 8c. &c. i.e. Miscele 
laneous Essays on Literature, History, Morals, and Philosophy, 
By Francis Louis Comte D’Escuerny, formerly Chaimberlain 
to the King of Wirtemberg. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris, 1811, 
Imported by De Boffe, Price 18s, sewed. 


I" must be admitted that the French greatly excel us in 

works of this description, However superficial in phi- 
losophical or literary speculations the majority of their writers 
may be, yet they contrive to mingle a large portion of instruc 
tion with the amusement which they never fail to afford ; and 
they have a general liveliness of manner about them, which 
goes a great way towards recompensing the occasional deficiency 
of matter, ‘The present writer, as a contemporary with the 
brilliant wits of the latter half of the last century in Francey 
nay more, as the friend of some among them, and the ac- 
quaintance of all, demands a-share of our attention. Indeed, if 
we may perfectly trust his own account, no person seems to 
have had a better opportunity than he enjoyed, of appreciating the 
different merits of the extraordinary characters who composed 
that constellation of genius. In order to introduce our readers 
at once to the most interesting part of the present miscellany,— 
namely, that which relates to the author and his literary 
circle,—we shall begin by some translations from a chapter in 
the third volume of the work, in which we are favoured with 
a sketch of Paris in the year 1762. 


‘ I arrived at Paris,’ says M. D’Escurrny, ‘in 1762, just as 
Rousseau was leaving it ;-—when, protected by the great, surrounded 
by glory, and possessing the favour of the people, he withdrew himself 
by flight from persecutions more apparent than real, All those who 
have excited so much attention in the present times* were then 
unborn, or in infancy; then were flourishing the great men who 

ave such éc/at to the age of Louis the XVth., Poltaire, Rousseau, 
Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Thomas, Marmontel, 
Raynal, La Harpe, and some others, What a city was Paris at 
this epoch, and during the twenty years which followed it ! What a 

oud and imposing spectacle did it offer to the eye of the observer ! 
Theatres, academies, learned men, and artists, attracted strangers 
to Paris; thither every nation flocked in crowds ; there they sought 
for instruction, taste, pleasure, urbanity :— Paris was the resort of: 
a large portion of the civilized globe ; —it was even more. Within. 
the bosom of an absclute monarchy, this city inclosed a republic by 
no means bounded to that circle, but one which extended over all 
Europe, as far as Europe thought and reflected; which dispersed 
an invisible power, namely, that of opinion; a power which at length, 
compels every other to submit. ‘The sittings of this power were 





ee 


* Many of these essays were written several years ago. So far 
the author h2z3 attended ta the precepts of Horace. | 
permanent ; 
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permanent ; Paris was its place of assemblage ;' and, in that point of 
view, Paris was the metropolis of the civilized world. Who would 
then have imagined what it has now become! that to the glory * 
of learning it would add the glory of arms; and that out of the 
metropolis of opinion, it would grow into the chief city, into the city 
that really governs the most valuable part of the known universe.’ 


The same strain of extravagant panegyric is transferred from 
the metropolis to the Ruler of miodern France. We have been 
too much accustomed to the servile adulation of the commonalty 
of French writers, when their subject leads or does not lead 
them to their Emperor, not to admire any ebullition of honest 
feeling in the noble few who have not yielded that empire of 
opinion which the present author so inadequately praises 
above}: — we say inadequately, because his example falls short 


indeed of his theory. 


-€ 'The little compositions which form this collection were drawn 
up at different seasons : while I was writing them, (at least a por- 
tion of the nnmber,) I could not guard myself from two impulses 
very foreign from those which might have been expected: the one, 
my indignation against the injustice and the insolence of the enemes 
of philosophy ; the other, my enthusiasm for the Chief of the French 


nation. Jt appears in spite of myself; for I feel that I ought to 
be silent. Every expression of admiration has been exhausted ; every 
possible tribute of the most just panegyric has been laid at the 
feet of this great man. What should I say after so many suffrages, 
after so many pens which have worthily celebrated him.—I here check 
myself ; and 1 conclude, by beseeching my readers to make some little 
difference between a book like this, feeble as it may be, and books 
sommanded by booksellers, or composed with views of interest.’ 


The feeble (for feeble it is, as he denominates it!) sarcasm 
of the author, in this concluding sentence, is wel] contrasted 
with the hyperbolical encomiums of the preceding tirade. 

M. D’Escuerny’s religious sentiments are of the most sin- . 
gular nature. Sometimes he sneers at Christianity, and talks 
‘ of attacking it in order to defend it;’ that is, according to his 
own explanation, he purposes to consider the most solid objec- 
tions against its truth, and then to infer that, unless it were 
of Divine origin, it could not have withstood such assaults ! 
‘ Thus,’ he observes, * by every imaginable motive to dis- 
believe, Iam driven into belief.’ If this sally means any thing 





* ‘We wonder that the epithet * unrivalled’? was here omitted by 


the eulogist. 
t There are a few French writers, who even yet mix their flattery 
(necessary as we suppose it is) with some indignant bursts of 


freedom. 
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more than a smart antithesis, the intent is mischievous: for 
of what avail is the authority (supposing authority to be of any 
avail) of the greatest men who have believed in Christianity, 
if they have not exerted their reason as the foundation of that 
belief, but, according to this author, ¢ have trusted in dogmas 
which are repugnant to every suggestion of reason ?? — How 
did the Count venture to insert the name of Locke (to men- 
tion only one great man) in his list of Christians of the 
foregoing denomination, with Locke’s chapter on the distinct 
provinces of Faith and Reason before his eyes; and in the 
very face of the well-known distinction in Locke’s Essa 

between things contrary to reason, and things above it? Such 
careless assertions need only be stated to confute them. Still 
less is 1t necessary for us to enter into argument with this 
author, when he talks in the exploded strain of many antient 
and modern infidels, of Platonism as the source of Christianity. 
On that subject we have spoken fully on a former occasion ; 
and we beg to refer our readers to that article *. Meanwhile, 
may we ask, ev passant, what is meant by § a philosophical religion 
which admits of mysteries, and of which the Count seems 
desperately enamoured, if indeed he be ever serious in his 
expressions on this subject ? We are equally at a loss to divine 
the nature of that © opposition which the wisdom of Bonaparte 
has suffered to erect itself among the philosophers, for the 
purpose of watching over religion, and compelling it to do 
nothing but good to mankind.’ — ¢ Valuable opposition !’ 


continues the rhapsodist, ¢ Ao/y institution ! of which we already 


feel the advantages, and which will extort from posterity fresh 
benedictions on the present reign !—Felix faustumque sit: but 
as to what this ¢ cpposition’ may be, in design, conduct, or ef- 
fect, we are left in total darkness. 

Let us now proceed to give some general account of the 
contents of these volumes; and to specify such parts as appear 
to deserve that commendation which we have in /imine 
bestowed on them, in common with the greater portion of 
similar productions in the French language. We shall also 
insert some less favourable remarks, as the several essays appear 
to require censure mingled with praise; or, occasionally, 
unmitigated censure. 

The first dissertation (and dry and dull enough it is!) 
turns on © Egotism.’ This is evidently a sore subject, and indeed 
dificult for a Frenchman to manage. The author is continuall 
attacking the fault in question, yet continually apologizing for it. 








~* See the review of Combes-Dounous on Platonism, Appendix 


to Vols. Ixii. & Ixiit. N.S. 
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We shall see very shortly the “ raison suffisante” for this prace 
tice. ‘The remarks on ‘ Egotism’ are only remarkable for that 
stalest of all attempts, namely, the vain endeavour of adding 
novelty to an exhausted subject by distinctions without a dif- 
ference. —The next article intitles itself ‘Unpublished Anecdotes 
of the Life of Peter the Great’ a misnomer, assuredly ; for 
the greatest part of them we have read in English novels and 
anecdotes :—-from Bruce (not the Abyssinian Beef-cater, of 
course) much is confessedly extracted; and when the selector 
quotes this last-mentioned authority as absolutely worthy of 
reliance, he certainly forgets some extraordinary stories recorded 
by him, which occur to us as we are writing. One, perhaps, is 
worth mentioning. Among many other equally extravagant 
stories, Bruce tells us of a whole division of a Russian army 
being stopped in their march to Derbent, hy the beauty of a 
young decapitated Tartar! — Crimine ab uno disce omnes. Yet this 
selection from Bruce and other Russian journalists is very 
entertaining ; and we recommend it to our idle readers as 
one of the best biographical sketches of the sort with which 
we are acquainted. 

Essay LI. is superscribed, ‘'The first quality is that of being 
fortunate.’ — The fourth is ‘ On the proportion of Punishments 
and Crimes.’ — The fifth, ‘On Nobility.’— The sixth, ‘On 
the political errors of Jean Jaques Rousseau. —The seventh, ‘On 
Russia.’— The eighth, ‘ On Sweden.’— The ninth, ¢ On certain 
opinions ;’ namely, on the frequency of uncultivated abilities ; 
and on the effects of fortune in the distribution of worldly 
advantages. — The tenth, ‘On Truth.’ — The eleventh, ¢ On 
Happiness.’ — The twelfth, «On Poetry and Versification.’— 
The thirteenth, ‘On Dramatic and Vocal Music.’ — The four- 
teenth is an ‘ Eulogy on J. J. Rousseau.’ From this essay we 
shall make some extracts, because it is evidently a laboured 
production, and on an attractive subject; thougIrthe style of 
it, indeed, is faulty and inflated enough. —The fifteenth essay 
treats again of ‘Rousseau, and of the Philosophers of the 18th 
century.’—The sixteenth, ‘ On the Press, and on Books.’ —The 
seventegth, § On the superiority of the Eighteenth century.» — 
The eighteenth essay is devoted to ¢ Criticism, and the periodical 
works ;’ and the whole concludes with a critique extracted 
from the * Journal of the Empire,” by Professor: Leuliette, on 
M. D’EscHerny’s publication, intitled the «Correspondence of 
a Parisian with his Friends in Swisserland, England, &c.” and 
on the sequel of that publication, «On Equality,” &c. by 
the same author. : 

Of the above list, much the best executed articles are the 
biographical and historical. The metaphysics of this writer are 


absurdly speculative, and deficient in that single species of in« 
7 | formation 
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formation which can render metaphysical discussions interesting, 
namely, in facts relative to the different powers of the mind. 
The political economy of M. D’EscHERny seems founded on no 
acknowleged principles. He now praises the ‘ virtuous savage’ 
of Rousseau, and now justifies the worst duplicity of civilized 
manners, | 

The essay on Poetry and Versification’ is evidently the 
composition of a man who has no relish for either : but its pa- 
radoxes are lively, and its very heresies are amusing. ‘Lhe 
remarks on ¢ Dramatic and Vocal Music’ contain some 
pleasing sketches of the several distinguished singers who have 
appeared on the French stage, for a succession of years; and 
we perfectly agree with the author in his high eulogium on 
the acting and singing of Signora Grassini. In the essay ¢ on 
the Philosophers of the 18th century,’ the reason for the de- 
fence of Egotism, mentioned above, plainly appears. In his 
account of Rousseau, especially, this writer more than “ pur 
sues the triumph, and partakes the gale.” He pleads guilty, 
indeed, to the charge, and adds to his previous apology the 
example of several celebrated French writers. Might not se- 
veral have been changed to a// ? — Without pressing this point, 
we shall proceed to translate a curious passage from the essay 
in question. ‘The author says that he ¢ qwas very modest once, 
and fearful of that ridicule which scemed to him likely to attach 
to every writer who entertained the public with his private af 
fairs:? but he was ‘ cured of this difdence by reading the 
Memoirs of Baron Trenck; the Memoirs of Literature by M. 
Palissot ; the Works of A. de la Harpe ; the Memoirs of Mar- 
montel ; the Essay on the Life of Seneca, by Diderot ; the Re- 
collections of M. Thiélault; and, lastly, the Confessions of. 
J. J. Rousseau.’ We conceive, indeed, that the last dose, 
well digested, would. be enough (if example must corrupt) to 
© cure’ any author of the fear of egotism, should even the pre- 
ceding course of medicine have failed. A tolerably fair (though 
rather unnecessary) ‘account of these well-known productions 
is subjoined; and the remarks of the author on M. Palissot 
strike us as novel and ingenious. ‘On the whole, (he says) these 
memoirs of literature appear to have been composed by M. 
Palissot, for the purpose of associating himself with the merit 
of the writers whom he celebrates, and of raising himself on 
the ruins of those whom he criticises; so. that he endeavours 
to make both his panegyric and his satire reflect credit on his 
own character. These Memoirs, which, nevertheless, are the 
best of his works, according to my taste, form a sort of per- 
spective, at the end of which we discover the bust of M. 


Palissot ; and, which is more, both sides of the vista which 
leads 
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leads to it are also lined with statues erected to M. Palissot .” 
After this vivacious piece of guizzing, the Count D’EscHERNyY 
cannot, in justice, be very angry with the critic who ridicules 
this propensity to egotism in the said Count himseli. We 
shall conclude our review of his ¢ Opinions’ by observing that, 
in his parallel of Cyrus and Bonaparte, he has stepped out of 
his way to speak most improperly on the subject of the Chris- 
tian religion, as he has done indeed in other pants of his 
volumes. We do not intend to retail his impieties, although 
they are harmless enough, as might be conjectured by the brief 
account of his faith, whith we have presented above : but we 
subjoin the promised extract from the ‘ Eulogy on Rousseau ;? 
and, ‘except as has been heretofore excepted,” we repeat our 
commendation of this lively ALé/ange. 


¢ Who is that man, born in obscurity, poor, without the means 
of instruction, abandoned to chance and to himself for the acquisi- 
tion of any knowlege ; weyticrng in his youth about his native 
city ; begging an asylum in the adiacent district ; tnconstant in his 
faith, his taste, and his habi its; changing Meier He profession, wor- 
ship, habitation ; timid, ignor ah of himself and others ; beholding his 
superiors every where ; ; successively filling inferior or abject offices, 
and filling them without credit; banished, for a long time, to the 
society of servants ; ——a man, whose first attempts in ev ery species 
of employment were so many failures; humihated by fools, and 
deceived by friends; directed and governed for nearly forty years 
by a woman of low origin, who would have found it difficult’ to ob- 


tain any ascendancy over the most ordinary mortal; living, appa- 


rently, by the labour of his di incess antly protected, despised, | 


disgraced; marking every step of his career by errors, faults, or 
follies ; credulous and mistrustful at the same time; the tennis-ball 
of fortune, whose whole life was given up to fear, anxiety, and 
suspicion ; flying from the haunts of men, and rambling over the 
world in solitude; who was driven, in short, out of existence 
by the derangement of his understanding, by penury, and by dis- 
appointment, and reduced in his old age to be the instrument of his 
own death ?* Who is that man? — Jean Jaques Rousseau. 

¢ Who is he that commanded the age in which he lived, changed 
its opinions, and discovered new channels of thought ; aye oe was an 
admirer of the antients, and exalted them above the moderns, but 
who only appeared to establish their superiority by his opinion, for 
the sake of casting it down by his example; to whom different na- 
tions of Europe paid the most flattering homage, by requesting a 
code of laws of his i institution ; who, by pouring the riches of his 
genius over the French language, has fertilized it, and has drawn 
out of it (if I may sO express my self) a new language, which has 
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* This charge is new to us; and we presume that the rhetorical 
panegyrist (or satirist) exag ggerated, if not invented, the fact. Rev. 
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b 
turns, how to touch, soften, or elevate the passions ; to call forth 


tears ; to inspire the energy of virtue, and to dissipate our preju- 
dices who recalled men to the simplicity of nature; who brought 
mothers back to their duties, and restored liberty and happiness to 
ehildren ; who again endowed the human race with their lost titles 

to dignity and a noble origin; who, from the bosom of. his retire- 

ment, armed with his own thunder and lightning, overthrew fa- 

naticism, astonished tyrants, and destroyed despotism; who was 

persecuted by priests, pursued by authority, envied by rivals, and 

adored by mankind ;—every oue of whose works came out with an 

explosion, and seemed to escape from a volcano rather than from a 

printing-press ; who, drying the tears of infancy, and discovering 

the foundations of the social compact, became at once the benefactor 

of one-half of the human race, and the deliverer of ‘the other; who 

effected a revolution in arts, manners, education, policy, and filled 

the universe with his reputation and his name ?— Who is that man? —. 
Jean Jaques Rousseau.’ 


The above compliment about explosion is ambiguous. Does 
the author allude to any exploded work of his own, or of 


Rousseau ? 
Hod. 


Art. XI. Precis historique, &c. i.e. An Historical Sketch of the 
late Events in the Eastern Part of St. Domingo, from the roth of 
August 1808, to the Capitulation of the Town of St. Domingo ; 
with Notes historical, political, and statistical, by M. Gingerr 
GUILLERMIN, Captain of Cavalry, and an Officer on the Staff. 
8vo. pp-494- Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. . Price 14s. 


AN account of the events attendant on the final evacuation 
of St. Domingo by the French is likely to possess less 

interest as a narrative, than as a key to the political situation 

of the colony. At whatever time the course of circumstances 
i may lead to a pacification between France and England, we 

may rest assured that no pains will be spared by the former to 
recover the possession of St. Domingo. The long privation of 
colonial intercourse has doubled the anxiety of the French 
nation for its re-establishment ; and the prospect of acquiring 
the command of the whole island will stimulate them to seek 
the attainment of their object by extraordinary exertions. 
Different in this from the case of Spain, the cordial wishes of 
the people will go along with the ambition of their ruler; 
and it will not be a slight consumption either of lives or of 
treasure, that will suffice to check the prosecution of the enter- 
prize. The book before us, though it by no means offers a clear 


——— 


nothing now to envy in the Grecian or the Roman * ; who knew, by 


Sin SAE 














* This is, indeed, the very climax of hyperhole ; we might perhaps 
say, the acmé of absurdity. Rev. 
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nor an impartial discussion of future probabilities, is useful in 
supplying to others the materials for thinking. It is written by 
a person who was long resident in the island; and, after adue 
deduction for national and personal vanity, it may be consi- 
dered asa tolerably fair recital of facts. In regard to the fertility 
of the island, and the character of the Spanish settlers, it per 
fectly agrees with'a small work on the subject by M. Soulastre, 
lately noticed in our journal; (M. Rev. Vol. lx. p. 532.) 
and a considerable coincidence also prevails in respect to the 
views of the two authors, on the nature of the political ad- 
vantages which might result to France from the recovery of 
this extensive colony. 

Those speculative politicians who imagined that Bonaparte 
would find it easy, after he had obtained military possession of 
Spain, to reconcile the inhabitants to the laws and customs 
of France, would do well to take a lesson from the history of 
St. Domingo. As far as successful example can be supposed 
to influence the habits of a neighbouring people, its operation 
was to be expected in this island; the Frencit part having ex- 
hibited, for ages, proofs of growing prosperity, while the 
Spanish part remained stationary in a condition of poverty. 
Yet neither this contrast nor the exertions of the French go- 
vernment have been able to new-model the habits of the 
Spaniards. The fertility of the soil supplying, with little 
labour, the limited wants of an abstemious people, an exten- 
sion of cultivation was with them a secondary object 3 and 
foreign commerce was valued only as affording wearing apparel, 
and a few indispensable articles of consumption. The land re- 
mained chiefly in pasture, and the only kind of activity dis« 
played by the Spaniards was in religious cerenionies. © ‘The 
vaice of their priests was an oracle to them; and all other 
duties were accounted subordinate to those which were enjoined 
by this venerated fraternity. Such is the power of custom, that 
the only considerable improvement effected since the occupancy 
of the French consists in an increase of the quantity of maho- 
gany that is cut, and in the cultivation of a part of the fertile 
district of Samana: yet the Spaniard of St. Domingo is in some 
respects superior to others of his nation in the western hemi- 
sphere. The robbery, and still more the death of the unprotected 
traveller, are crimes unknown among them 3 hospitality is che- 
rished; and these inactive occupants of the ground are seen 
exerting themselves to transport the person and property of the 
stranger over their rapid rivers, for a trifling recompence. 

- Though the cession of the Spanish part of St. Domingo to 
France took place by treaty in 1796, several years elapsed 


before it could be carried into effect. The crippled state al 
| the 
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the French marine preventing any decisive interference on the 
part of the Directory, Zoussaint was the only potentate who was 
in a condition to occupy the ceded territory. Desirous of 
covering this, like his other designs, with the semblance of 
attachment to the mother-country, he obtained from: the com~- 
missary of the French government, who was resident with him, 
a formal authority for that purpose, and took possession of the 
Spanish side of the island in January 1801. Toussafnt, says 
Captain GuILLERMIN, had the power of conceiving great ideas, 
without that facility of expression and habit of analysis which 
are the results of education and study. His officers and agents 
of every description were treated as passive instruments, and 
knew nothing of his plans till the moment of their execution. He 
was an excellent horseman ; and at the age of fifty-five would 
travel with rapidity from one end of the island to the other. 
He was very moderate in diet, and limited in his time of sleeping. 
His look was unpleasant, but dignified; his eye was pene- 
trating ; and his memory was remarkably tenacious. ‘These 
were the favourable points in his character; the other side 
would exhibit, if we may trust a Frenchman’s report, a dis- 
gusting accumulation of suspicion, hypocrisy, and cruelty. 
After he had become, by the retreat of the English from 
St. Domingo in 1798, the undisputed master of the colony, 
the Directory, doubtful of his attachment but unable to con- 
troul him, adopted the plan of sending out as their represent- 
ative General Hédouville, an officer of ability and of conci- 
liating manners. Toussaint saw with disquietude an attempt of 
which the object was te set bounds to his ambition, particu- 
larly as great expectations were entertained from Hédouville by 
the Whites. Unwilling, however, to enter into open contention 
with the representative of the French government, he confined 
himself to sowing the seeds of alarm in secret, and managed in 
such a manner that Hedouville deemed it expedient for per- 
sonal safety to return home. Toussaint affected surprize at his 
departure, and, bya refinement in policy, transferred the dele- 
gated powers to Roum, the French commissary, whose feeble 
character gave him no uneasiness. Hédouville, however, had 
contrived, before he departed, to excite a formidable rival to 
Toussaint in the person of Rigaud; anda sanguinary war en- 
sued, which ended in favour of Toussaint, who still continued 
the appeararice of deference to the mother-country. After. 
having exerted himself to put the cultivation and civil admi- 
nistration of the colony on a settled footing, Zoussaint directed 
his forces against the Spanish part of the island, and conducted 
the invasion in the name of the French government. It was 
not till the autumn of 1801, that he assumed the title of soves 
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reign of the island, and left France no other advantage than a 
mominal preference in the colonial trade. His possession of 
the Spanish territory was too short to enable him to accomplish 
any material improvement: but he did enough to alarm the 
indolence of the inhabitants, by proposing that they should 
unite their labours to make public roads, and found cities near 
the principal ports or anchorages. 

During the scenes of desolation which followed the invasion 
of the colony by Le Clerc in 1802, the Spanish part of 
St. Domingo became the refuge of scattered bands of French- 
men. General Kerversau, an able officer, had succeeded ia 
delivering the chief part of the country from the incursions of 
the negroes: but, as he was without financial resources, the 
expence had fallen on the Spaniards, who were as averse 
to fresh burdens at his hands as at those of Tcussaint. At 
length, the combined effects of warfare and disease led so far 
' to the evacuation of the rest of the island by the French, that it 
confined their possessions to the town of St. Domingo and its 
_ neighbourhood. Here they maintained themselves under the 
command of General Ferrand, by dint of equal vigilance towards 
their avowed enemies in the field and a discontented popula- 
tion at home. The terror of Dessalines and his savage fol- 
lowers united the Spaniards under the French standards in 
the spring of 1804; and after that sanguinary usurper had 
been compelled to retire, the temperate and attentive conduct 
of General Ferrand appeared to gain on the attachment of the 
Spaniards. All remained tranquil until 1808, when the flame 
kindled in Europe by Bonaparte’s usurpation of the mother- 
country extended throughout the western hemisphere. On the 
1othof August in that year, a cartel brought from the Governor 
of Porto Rico to General Ferrand a declaration of war, founded 
on the hostilities of the French in Spain, and an order from 
the Junta of Seville. ‘Though the Spanish part of St. Domingo 
had been ceded to France so long before as 1796, and the in- 
habitants were not affected by Napoleon’s usurpation in 1808, 
the force of antient connections with the parent-state was suf- 
ficiently powerful to dispose their minds to co-operate in the 
general insurrection. A plan for invading St. Domingo from 
Porto Rico had been proposed, ‘and received the approbation of the 
Junta of Seville. Private communications had also been carried 
on between the two islands, while the French ‘commander, 
naturally of a confiding disposition, remained unconsious of 
these menacing preparations ; and it was not till the insurgents 
‘were actually in arms that he could be roused from his false 
security. Advancing to the distance of eighty miles from the 


town, at the head of a detachment, in the vain hope that his 
3 presence 
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presence would be sufficient to induce the insurgents to lay 
down their arms, he ventured an attack on them in a favourable 
position, and was repulsed with great slaughter. The enemy* 
being greatly superior in cavalry, and continuing the pursuit 
with fatal success, General Ferrand, in a transport of rage, 
put an end to his existence. After this disaster, the French 
were cooped up in the town of St. Domingo, which the insur- 
gents placed in a state of blockade. Things continued in this 
condition for many weeks, till the French, pressed for provi- 
sions, and aware of the want of discipline among the assailants, 
succeeded, by some well concerted sorties, in driving the latter 
from their posts and the neighbourhood of the town: but 
by this time an English squadron blockaded the port, and prez 
vented the entrance of supplies; the adjoining country, ravaged 
by the insurgents, afforded very little relief; and the hope of 
assistance from Europe was at an end. ‘The French troops 
thus became a prey to the evils of fatigue, want, and disease ; a  j 
considerable number sank under the pressure: but the survi- 
vors continued true to their duty till the beginning of July, | 
(seven months after Ferrand’s defeat,) when all chance of . 
relief being at an end, and a body of English troops under 
General Carmichael having set down before the town, a capi- 
tulation was signed, and the garrison were made prisoners of 
war. Captain GuiLLERMIN describes (p. 347.) the very dif- 

ferent appearance of the soldiers of the two countries on the 
evacuation of the place. The French, he says, preserved a military 

aspect, but seemed pale, stooping, and slow in their march; | 
while the English shewed fresh complexions, elegant uniforms, 
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and shining arms. Their regularity in exercise, and the pre- 
cision of their general discipline, proved them, adds the author, 
to be soldiers * worthy of contending with Frenchmen.’ He. 
pays a compliment, also, to the potent efficacy of our Shrapnell 
shells, which he terms ¢ a new invention extremely destructive 
as well by the manner of explosion, as by the great quantity . 
of balls contained in the shells.’ 
Among the distressing circumstances which have occurred of 
late years in the West Indies, few are more calculated to excite 
commiseration than the ‘condition of the French refugees from 
St. Domingo to Cuba. Their industrious habits made them Ai 
objects of jealousy to the Spaniards, and they dragged on exist- 
ence amid frequent alarms: but when the news of the gene- 
ral insurrection in Spain arrived, the national hatred of the 





| 
colonists burst openly forth against these wanderers, and 

threatened them with the loss of both property and life. The fi | 

Governor, anxious to avoid a fatal extremity, issued an i } 

order that all foreigners should leave the island within the space iv 1 
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of a month; a measure which saved the lives of the refugees, 
but doomed them to the task of again seeking the means of 


safety and subsistence in a foreign territory. 


The events which took place last year in the north of Spain,— 
we allude to the secret delivery of Figueras by the Italians, 
and a similar intention with regard to Barcelona,—are proofs that 
the elliciency of an army is not to be estimated by its nume- 
rical force ; and that the ruler, who incorporates a foreign 
country into his dominions, will do well to ascertain the 
degree of attachment which exists among his new subjects. 
The campaign in St. Domingo, small as were the. numbers 
engaged, exhibits abundant proof of the doubtful fidelity of 
the foreign soldiers serving together with the French. In one 
part, (p.58.) we have, in a letter from the unfortunate Fer- 
rand to an officer who had just obtained a partial success, the 
following expression: “ I have infotmed the army of your 
action, and Iinclose youa copy of my general orders. In these 
orders, I have made special mention ot the Piedmontese, though 
you have not said any thing of the conduct of those who served 
under your command : but as you have hinted nothing against 
their. fidelity, I have taken it for granted that they did their 
duty.” In another passage, (p. 85.) we find one Grassoty, a 
Piedmontese, and an officer, deserting, and becoming captain 
of the insurgent General’s guard; while, in a third part, (p.328.) 
the English General obtains information through Piedmontese 
deserters, that the garrison of one of the French forts is reduced, 
notwithstanding their bold appearance, to extreme distress; a 
piece of intelligence which, though it could not be long con- 
cealed, it was of great importance to withhold for a short 
time. With regard to their Spanish auxiliaries, the situation 
of the French was still worse. In the first attack on the 
insurgents, it is said (p. 46.) that the cavalry, being unable to 
act in a wooded quarter, remained spectators of the action : 
but another and more cogent reason prevailed for keeping them 
out of the conflict; they consisted chiefly of Spaniards; and, 
though at that time legitimate subjects of France, they would 
have sided more readily with their insurgent countrymen 
than with their government. In truth, their previous acqui- 
«scence under the French regime was chiefly the effect of apathy 
and habit. General Ferrand was conscious of this fact, and 
avoided every occaston of offence, leaving to them in a great 
measure the regulation of their own affairs, public as well as 
private. ‘The only point in which he had ventured to inter- 
fere was in restricting the exportation of cattle to the part of 
the island that:was in the possession of Dessalinesf and advan- 


tageous as this restriction was in a general sense, by retaining 
: a stock 
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a stock of provisions, it gave umbrage to a number of indivi- 
duals, and created dangerous discontents. — We cannot help 
being forcibly struck with the patient and persevering resist- 
ance of the French; when, in addition to the alarms of disafs 
fection, they were exposed to the horrors of want. Of the 
misery to which they were subject in that way, we may judge 
from the exultation manifested on a particular occasion, 
(p. 232.) on the arrival of a schooner with a supply of flour, 
‘ Conceive,’ says M. GuILLERMIN, ‘ 4ooo persons fed fora 
month on horses, mules, asses, dogs, cats, old leather, and a 
few vegetables gathered at the point of the bayonet; and it 
will readily be believed that we welcomed this supply with 
enthusiasm.’ It is painful to add that the French planters, who 
were settled in the interior, fell victims to the suspicious and 
vindictive spirit of their Spanish neighbours. 

Of the various quarters in St. Domingo which are intitled to 
the consideration of the cultivator and the merchant, the pe- 
ninsula of Samana most strongly attracts M. GuILLERMIN’s 
attention. In that fertile tract, neglected by the Spaniards 
during three centuries, a few French settlers had begun to 
make progress in the culture of coffee, so as to flatter them- 
selves with a crop of 6000 cwt. in 1809, had they been al- 
lowed to gather it. ‘Ten years of peaceful industry, and of 
exemption from taxes, would have rendered this district 
a flourishing spot. It consists partly of fertile levels, and 
partly of hills covered with majestic forests: but it is still 
more fortunate in its position relatively to maritime commu- 
nication. Situated at the east end of St.Domingo, its bay, 
which is one of the finest in the world, became the-proper 
vendezvous for the French ships of war from Europe ; and the 
wind, always favourable towards the rest of the island, will 
carry a military force to any point on it in the course of three 
days. M. Soulastre, equally impressed with the importance of 
this road-stead, recommended (M. Rev. Vol. lx. p. 533.) that 
it should be surveyed by order of the French government, and 
that a harbour should be constructed on it, It is not easily 
blockaded by an enemy, om account of the currents, and still 
more difficult of capture from the nature of the entrance. 
The river Yuna here falls into the sea; and being navigable 
for forty miles inland, it might be made the means of trans- 
porting to the ship-builder the cedar and the oak which cover 
its banks. Mines of tin, copper, and iron, also exist in the 
neighbourhood of this valuable river: but the first step 
should be the improvement of the climate, by cutting down 


the forests which intercept the eastern breezes. 
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The exports of cattle and mahogany, already mentioned, 
formed the chief and almost the only branches of trade in the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo; and although their mahogany is 

‘accounted the best of any, the exported value did not exceed 
100,000l.. sterling a-year. Among the most serious obstacles 
to industry, may be reckoned the all-powerful influence of 
the monks, and the extraordinary proportion of capital di- 
verted from productive purposes to feed their indolence. 
Such are the superstitious terrors of the Spaniards, espe- 
cially at the approach of death, that the donations succes~ 
sively made to religious establishments -are now computed to 
amount to a third part of the whole property of the eastern 
half of St.Domingo. They consist of grants in perpetuity, 
mortgaged on specific properties, and bearing interest at the 
rate of five per cent. The mortgage is transferable from one 
property to another, but only with the consent of the eccle- 
siastical owner, and always with the proviso that the value of the 
new security shall exceed by a third the amount of thedebr. It 
is whimsical to learn that the counter-obligation for these liberal 
donations consisted in saying a number of masses ; and that 
chaplainships were endowed in behalf of certain families, on 
condition that the descendants of these families should be bred 
in all time to come to the priesthood. It was accordingly a 
-vare thing to find a Spanish property unincumbered with an 
ecclesiastical burden. General Ferrand ventured to take 
some steps towards relieving the cultivators from this heavy 
tribute ; and no doubt the French government will pursue a 
similar course, whenever it may recover possession of the colony. 

In treating of his own services, M. Gu1LLERMIN judges it 
proper to speak in the third person; a precaution which is neces- 
sary to lessen the appearance of egotism, since he makes a very 
prominent figure on this scene of trial and suffering. He comes 
forwards first as a lieutenant, and next as a captain of cavalry ; 
and having acquired the Spanish language in the course of 
fifteen years’ residence in the island, he was frequently em- 
ployed in the pacific conferences with the enemy. From the 
tone of satisfaction with which he dwell (p.105., &c.) on his 

rformance in these parleys, we are inclined to think 

‘that the ambition of figuring in print, and of letting 
the world know the part which he had acted, had no small 
share in stimulating the publication of this volume. He is, 
however, evidently a man of observation and attainments, but 
little accustomed to deep reflection ; and, being unpractised in 
composition, he has no idea of arrangingor of condensing his 
matter. We might forgive an eye-witness the introduction of 
; minute 
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minute transactions into his narrative: but our patience yields 
on being forced to read long letters on trifling details, and, 
which is worse, on legal argumentation. One of these choice 
performances consists of twenty-five pages, and is addressed 
by a clerical gentleman, Dr. Bernard Correa y Cidron, to the 
insurgent chief, for the purpose of persuading him to return 
to his allegiance. The Doctor declares that three hours are 
enough for answering this voluminous production: but, in the 
extent of his charity, he allows his adversary twenty-four hours. 
No answer being returned, M. Gu1LLERMIN boldly pronounces 
that the silence of the rebel commander must proceed from 
his being overcome (écrasé) by the jrresistible arguments of 
the enlightened Doctor. 
_ The Captain is scarcely less diffuse than his clerical friend, 
in the exposition of his views on the political state of St. Do- 
mingo. He will not admit the possibility of cultivating the 
colony by free negroes, with whatever precautions. ‘ Liberty 
under the tropics,’ he says, ‘is a chimera. If the blacks be 
not slaves to the whites, they will be slaves to a tyrant out 
of their own number,—the most dreadful slavery of any.’ The 
present race of blacks having been familiarized to the use of 
arms, and lost to habits of industry, must, he says, be re- 
moved from the island to sore distant settlement, and their 
place be supplied by new importations from Africa. 

Of the practicability of wresting the island from the hands of 
the negroes, after France shall be at peace with England, the 
author entertains no doubt. The negroes, he asserts, are 
ill fitted to sustain a protracted warfare, and know nothing of 
liberty farther than that it enables them to live in a state of idle- 
ness. Long indulgence has diminished their power of standing 
fatigue; and the number of their military is not supposed to 
exceed fifteen thousand. The most dangerous enemy to the 
French troops would be the climate; and the only means of 
softening its fatal effects are to chuse the healthy seasons of 
the year, to prevent the soldiers from using spirits, and to 
keep as much as possible out of towns. With these precau- 
tions, and a force of twenty-five thousand men, Captain Guit- 
LERMIN thinks that the re-conquest of St. Domingo might be 
accomplished in four months ;—a calculation in which, wé 
apprehend, he is far toosanguine. The population of the free 
hegroes, in our opinion, greatly exceeds his estimate: (p. 402.) 
but, whatever be their numbers, he repeats his conviction that 
no plan will succeed in St. Domingo except the re-establish- 
ment of slavery on the old footing, modified by the regula- 
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M. GuILLerMIN is no admirer of the constitution nor of 
the inhabitants of the United States. ‘ The weakness of their 
executive power will prove,’ he says, (p. 463.) ¢ the source of 
its overthrow. Congress is now.only a feeble body, delibe- 
rating at the will of ‘the different factions. — The people seem 
to possess no great share of public spirit, the thirst of trade 
and of individual profit appearing to absorb most other pas- 
sions. ‘The primitive virtues of the nation have given way to 
the powerful influence of foreign habits and vices.’—— We were 
at a loss to understand the meaning of these and a great many 
other vituperative paragraphs, till we read a serious admonition 
to these republicans (p. 470.) against quarrelling with the 
* powerful nation to which they owe their liberty, and whose 
formidable influence is their only safeguard against the ambi- 
tion of England.’ M. Gu1LLEeRMIN lays a strong claim to the 
observance of the strictest impartiality, but finds means to in- 
troduce some tolerably direct compliments to the higher powers. 
Bonaparte is called the ‘immortal monarch;’ and his family 
are destined, says the author, with all imaginable confidence, 
‘ to rule in Castile, and to break the chains of the Spanish 


nation.’ Le 





Arr. XII. Trait? Elmentaire a’ Anatomie, &c.; i.e An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Anatomy and Physiology. By J. B. F. Lé- 
VEILLE, M. D. Professor of Anatomy, &c. 8vo. 2 vols. Paris. 
1810. Imported by De Bofte. Price 11. 4s. 


Ts author of this publication commences by the following 

apposite remark: ¢ It will no doubt be asked, what can be 

the use of a new treatise on descriptive anatomy and physi- 

ology, when we are so rich in the works of Winslow, Bertin, 

Sabatier, Gavard, Boyer, Chaussier, Dumas, Bichat, and Roux, 

his worthy successor?’ ‘To this question he replies that all 

former systems of anatomy, whatever may be their excel- 

lencies, have each some defects ; the descriptions are too long, 

_or they contain too many repetitions ; or they refer to sub- 
jects which the pupil, when he first enters on his professional 
career, cannot be supposed competent to understand. ‘These 

objections he designs to avoid ; and, moreover, he brings for- 
wards something new and important in the manner in which 

.the different parts of the science are connected together, which 
will render it more interesting, and more easy to be retained 

-in the memory. He farther makes it a part of his plan to 
_unite physiology with anatomy ; by which means the dryness 
-of the latter is relieved, and its dependence on the former may 


-be more immediately discerned. The two volumes now pub- 
lished 
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lished form only a part of the intended work, the remainder 
being postponed for the present, until the author may have had 
an opportunity of completing it more to his satisfaction than { 
he now can. We are also informed that the chief portion of | 
his time is occupied with a great undertaking, which is now 
nearly concluded, viz. ‘A complete Treatise of Surgery, Thera- a 
peutics, and Surgical Operations.’ The first part of this 
‘immense work’ is mentioned as being ready for publication 
a year ago, but we have not heard that it has yet arrived in 
this country. 

Osteology is here, as usual, divided into the description of 
the bones in the dry and in the recent state. ‘Two objects may 
be stated as especially requiring the attention of the writer in 
such accounts; he should endeavour to give a correct idea 
of the shape and properties of the bone itself, and afterward of 
its relative position in the skeleton and of its connection’ with : 
the neighbouring parts. It is not, perhaps, to be expected that 
much improvement should be made in the existing descriptions 


. of the individual bones: but we have always thought that the 1 
details of their situation are not so perfect as they might ‘| 
be made. This deficiency cannot arise from any ignorance on t | 


the part of the anatomist, but from the imperfection of the 
language which is generally adopted. On this point, the man- 
ner ot the present author seems to: possess considerable me- 
rit; not so much by furnishing any thing that is absolutely af 
new, as by putting his ideas into a perspicuous form. He “ 
supposes the body to be bounded or divided by seven planes; 
one above the head, another below the feet, one extended ‘at 
the front, another at the back, one on each side, and the last 
parallel to the lateral planes, and passing longitudinally through 
the centre. These planes obviously afford fixed and perma- 
| nent points, to which every part of the skeleton may be referted. | 
In describing the regions of the bones, as M. LEvEILLE 17 
calls them, we think that he 1s intitled to the merit of clearness 
and brevity; and, on the whole, we feel disposed to admit 
the propriety af the nomenclature which he adopts in his de» 
scription of them. His general principle is to name them, not 
from their position in the body, but from the parts which are 
contiguous to them. ‘To employ his own illustration, he de- 
scribes the parietal bones as having, not an inner and an outer, 
but a cerebral and a cutaneous surface. He speaks of the sphee 
roid as having a cerebral and a temporo-guttural surface, and of 
the sternum as having a cutaneous and a thoracic surface. He 
justly observes that the terms which he employs present a dis- : 
tinct conception to the mind, and give:a specific idea of the _ 
10+ ' thing 1 4 
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thing signified; while the old names, being applied to all paris, 
and frequently in an indefinite manner, were easily forgotten. 

The description of the individual bones is followed by an 
account of their physical properties, their chemical analysis, 
and, lastly, of their vital properties. On the abstruse subject 
of vitality, the author adopts the opinions of M. Chaussier, 
who supposes it to consist in the union of the three qualities, 
contractility, sensibility, and the power of supporting temperature. 
As M. Leveiné thinks that bonés are possessed of life, it 
becomes necessary for him to prove that they have the power 
of contraction: but here, as we might conclude, he entirely 
fails, confounding with proper contraction other powers of a 
totally different nature, such as elasticity, and the change of 
shape which the bones experience during the union of fractured 
parts. Contractility is certainly confined to the muscular fibre 
alone; and, in course, this definition of Chaussier is incorrect, 
because it would exclude from the denomination of vital all 
parts which do not contain muscular fibres. 

The second division supplies an account of the fresh bones, 
of their appendages and connections, of the nature of the 
joints, and of the effect of their motions on each other. In 
the description of the niuscles, which forms the next part, we 
meet with greater innovations in language than in the account 
of the bones; more, indeed, than we are disposed to admit. 
The author observes that muscles have been generally named 
from their situation or shape, or something peculiar in their 
structure, or from the uses to which they are applicable: but 
he regards most of the appellations as ill selected, and difficult 
to be learned and retained in the memory. He therefore pro- 

ses to make an entire revolution in anatomical nomenclature, 
and to form one which proceeds on the general principle of 
naming all muscles from their attachments. That this plan 
has some advantages we readily allow; like the modern no- 
menclature in chemistry, instead of presenting to the mind 
and memory a number of crabbed unmeaning terms, it of it- 
self aids us in acquiring some knowlege of the substance 
named: but it does not follow that it is on this account more 
éasily remembered, and indeed we are disposed to argue the 
contrary ; sirice there can be little doubt that the singularity or 
even the absurdity of some of the names is a reason for their 
being less likely to be forgotten. We will take the example 
of the muscles of the arm; (an example which we select 
merely because it is the first that presents itself ;) they were for- 
merly called deltoides, supra-spinatus, infra-spinatus, teres-majory 
teres-minor,subscapularis,and coraco-brachialis: but the names given 
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by M. Lévemvé are acromio-huméral, sus-acromio-~buméral, 
sous-acromiohuméral, scapulo-huméral, sous-scapulo-huméral, sca- 
pulo-bicipital, and coraco-huméral. Here we should feel no he- 
Sitation in asserting that the old names, in consequence of their 
differing more among themselves, and possessing, as it were, a 
kind of irregularity, would be better remembered than the 
new : but we regard the mere question of memory as of com- 
paratively little importance, because, if the thing be intrinsi- 
cally good, the student ought to learn it. Our objection 
against all these fresh systems of names, unless when new names 
are rendered necessary by new discoveries, is that the student 
must either learn two sets of names, and be equally familiar 
with them both, or he must renounce all the advantage which 
he might otherwise derive from the publications of all preceding 
and contemporary writers. The anatomical language of M. 
LEVEILLE (and we may extend the remark to our countryman 
Dr. Barclay) is unintelligible to all but their respective pupils ; 
and however excellent it may be in itself, the adoption of it 
in any work would be an injury to the progress of knowlege. 
Any advantage which might be gained by the appearance of 
scientific arrangement, or methodical classification, would be 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice. 

After the description of the muscles, we proceed to consi- 
der their properties; and first their vital powers, or those 
which distinguish them from dead matter. ‘The first of these 
powers, that which may be regarded as the specific property 
of the muscular fibre, is what the author calls its contractility, 
— the irritability of Haller, — a property which the muscle 
possesses for some time after its separation from the body ; 
and which, therefore, according to the language of the French 
school, is dependent on its organic life. Besides their con- 
tractility, M. LiévezLL& supposes that muscles possess an organic 
sensibility, that is, a sensibility residing in each particular part 
or fibre, unconnected with the nervous system. He does not, 
indeed, express himself on this subject with so much clearness 
as we might wish: but it appears to us that he employs the 
term sensibility in two different senses, the one to signify the 
effect produced on the sensorium, through the intervention of 
the nervous system; the other, to denote the effect produced 
on the muscular fibre previously to its contraction ; and this last 
is the organic sensibility. It is said not to be a property peculiar 
to muscles, but to be more active in the muscles than in other 
parts of the body. Both these properties, the contractility and 
the sensibility, exist for a certain length of time after a muscle 
is separated from the body, and in this case they are styled or- 
ganic: but where the muscular powers exist as forming a part 
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of the system, they are called animal contractility and animal 
sensibility. The division of the vital powers into organic and 
animal is probably not without foundation, and is at least 
an useful form of expression: but we are not disposed 
to admit of sensibility independent of the nervous system. 
We do not indeed think that the author’s physiology is nearly 
so correct as his anatomy; he is too fond of the metaphy- 
sics of physiology; and, like most of those who venture 
into these obscure regions, he becomes frequently bewildered. 
His disquisitions on the nature of the vital principle are as con- 
fused as all former inquiries on the same subject. 

One point, respecting the action of muscles, M. LEVEILLE 
labours to prove with much assiduity, and we are partly dis- 
posed to coincide with him. He supposes that a muscle is 
never in a State of perfect relaxation, or, as he calls it, inaction, 
except when it is palsied; that, as long as the nerves retain 
their functions, muscles can never be passive, but must be in 
a state either of contraction or of extension; and that neither 
of these states can subsist for any length of time with an un- 
easiness being experienced. It would carry us, however, be- 
yond our limits to attempt any minute investigation of this 
question. — Our general opinion of the work is favourable, 
more especially with respect to the descriptive part ; which 
shews the author to be a good anatomist, and to possess the 


talent of expressing himself with perspicuity. Bos 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


In the large importation of books which has lately been received 
in this country, a considerable number of French and German Novels 
has been included. We do not often trouble our readers with works 
of this class from the foreign presses : but several of them having now 
reached us, we are induced to take some notice of them ; and as that 
notice will be very brief, we have arranged them and one or two other 
short articles under the above head-title, in analogy with the permanent 
department of this kind in our monthly numbers. 


NOVELS. 

Art.13. Rose et Albert, &c. i.e. Rose and Albert, or the Tomb 
of Emma. By Mad. Kerario-Rosert. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 
1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 15s. 

Many years ago, Mad. Kerario-Rosert, then Mad!!¢ Krerario, 
engaged in an extensive work, intended to forma collection of the best 
French writings that had been produced by female pens; which was 
announced in our 77th Vol. p. 547. but of which we could never since 
obtain a complete copy. Indeed it is probable that the French Re- 
volution, which soon afterward began its ravages, put a stop to that 


undertaking. Inthe same andin the subsequent volume, we entered 
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at some length into an examination of another and an original publi- 
cation of this ingenious Lady, intitled, The History of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England ; in the commencement of which article we hazarded 
a prediction of the approaching convulsions in France, that was but 
too speedily verified. During the early years of the Revolution, 
Mad. K. R. instituted a Literary Journal, which we believe did not 
ong succeed ; and now she appears before us in the humbler office of 
a Novel-writer, having composed a romance of the 16th century ; in 
which she brings us back to those times with considerable adroitness. 
Her style is unaffected ; and, although some of the explanations are 


too prolix, the story is pleasing, and its morality is unexceptionable. 
fia Re MS Bar. 


Art.14. Les Voyages de Kang-Hi, &c.i.e. The Travels of Kang- 
Hi, or new Chinese Letters. By M. pe Levis. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1os. 

An amusing satire on the manners of the French nation is couched 
under this title, andis not only written with pleasantry and acuteness, 
but contains some very ingenious disquisitions. Among these we 
find a letter on the literary abilities of the fair sex ; in which we con- 
fess that the author loses sight of his national gallantry, though our 
politeness will not always enable us to refute his observations. He imi- 
tates Mercier by anticipating the period of which he treats, and his 
letters are dated in the year 1900 : by which contrivance he introduces 
a description of many improvements in arts and sciences that at present 
appear chimerical. ‘The difference of character between the French 
and the Chinese also occasions some humorous incidents ; and the 
Parisian belles are represented as being so struck with the attire of a 
Chinese lady, and so desirous of imitating it, that they persuade her 
to lie in bed while they carry all her gowns as models to their man- 
tua-makers. Kang-Hi also gives his Fiend an excellent specimen of 
a modern conversation, in which every one tries to communicate in- 
formation respecting China, instead of accepting it from him ; and all 
seem to talk for the sole purpose of confirming themselves in their own 
opinions. ; 

We trust that the mock memoir on the independence of India, 
which concludes this work, will not prove prophetic; since M. Dx 
Levis suggests some of the measures that are likely to prevent such a 
parte while detailing those by which he supposes it to be accele- 
rated. 

On the whole, we consider the letters of Kang-Hi as the jeu d’ esprit 
of a man of talents, and we think that they will afford entertainment. 


to their readers. 


Art.15. Aline de Reisentein, &c. i.e. Aline de Reisentein, or a 
Picture of Life. By Aucustus LA FonTaIng. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
Paris, 1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 11. 

While we are pleased in this novel with the blunt and generous 
Magnus de Reisenstein, we are disgusted by the most prominent 
character, Henry Thorberg, a villain whose atrocities are not suf- 
ficiently punished, and whose victims are too sparingly rewarded. 


Solen’s tale is interesting : but the story is not sufficiently attractive 
to 
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of the system, they are called animal contractility and animal 
sensibility. ‘The division of the vital powers into organic and 
animal is probably not without foundation, and is at least 
an useful form of expression: but we are not disposed 
to admit of sensibility independent of the nervous system. 
We do not indeed think that the author’s physiology is nearly 
so correct as his anatomy; he is too fond of the metaphy- 
sics of physiology; and, like most of those who venture 
into these obscure regions, he becomes frequently bewildered. 
His disquisitions on the nature of the vital principle are as con- 
fused as all former inquiries on the same subject. _ 

One point, respecting the action of muscles, M. LEVEILLE 
labours to prove with much assiduity, and we are partly dis- 
posed to coincide with him. He supposes that a muscle is 
never in a State of perfect relaxation, or, as he calls it, inaction, 
except when it is palsied; that, as long: as the nerves retain 
their functions, muscles can never be passive, but must be in 
a state either of contraction or of extension; and that neither 
of these states can subsist for any length of time with an un- 
easiness being experienced. It would carry us, however, be- 
yond our limits to attempt any minute investigation of this 
question. — Our general opinion of the work is favourable, 
more especially with respect to the descriptive part ; which 
shews the author to be a good anatomist, and to possess the 


talent of expressing himself with perspicuity. Bos 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


In the large importation of books which has lately been received 
in this country, a considerable number of French and German Novels 
has been included. We do not often trouble our readers with works 
b of this class from the foreign presses: but several of them having now 
t reached us, we are induced to take some notice of them ; and as that 
ft notice will be very brief, we have arranged them aad one or two other 
- short articles under the above head-title, in analogy with the permanent 

| department of this kind in our monthly numbers. 


NOVELS. 
Art.13. Rose et Albert, &c. i.e. Rose and Albert, or the Tomb 
of Emma. By Mad. Keratio-Ropert. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 
1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 153s. 
Many years ago, Mad. Keraxio-Rosert, then Mad!!¢ Keranio, 
engaged in an extensive work, intended to forma collection of the best 
L French writings that had been produced by female pens; which was 
’ announced in our 77th Vol. p. 547. but of which we could never since 
obtain a complete copy. Indeed it is probable that the French Re- 
volution, which soon afterward began its ravages, put a stop to that 


4 undertaking. Inthe same and in the subsequent volume, we entered 
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at some length into an examination of another and an original publi- 
cation of this ingenious Lady, intitled, The History of Elizabeth, 
Queen of js ; in the commencement of which article we hazarded 
a prediction of the approaching convulsions in France, that was but 
too speedily verified. During the early years of the Revolution, 
Mad. K. R. instituted a Literary Journal, which we believe did not 
ong succeed ; and now she appears before us in the humbler office of 
a Novel-writer, having composed a romance of the 16th century ; in 
which she brings us back to those times with considerable adroitness. 
Her style is unaffected ; and, although some of the explanations are 


too prolix, the story is pleasing, and its morality is unexceptionable. 
pclae M?Bar. 


Art.14. Les Voyages de Kang-Hi, &c.i.e. The Travels of Kang- 
Hi, or new Chinese Letters. By M. pe Levis. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price tos. 

An amusing satire on the manners of the French nation is couched 
under this title, andis not only written with pleasantry and acuteness, 
but contains some very ingenious disquisitions. Among these we 
find a letter on the literary abilities of the fair sex ; in which we con- 
fess that the author loses sight of his national gallantry, though our 
politeness will not always enable us to refute his observations. He imi- 
tates Mercier by anticipating the period of which he treats, and his 
letters are dated in the year 1900 : by which contrivance he introduces 
a description of many improvements in arts and sciences that at present 
appear chimerical. ‘The difference of character between the French 
and the Chinese also occasions some humorous incidents; and the 
Parisian belles are represented as being so struck with the attire of a 
Chinese lady, and so desirous of imitating it, that they persuade her 
to lie in bed while they carry all her gowns as models to their man- 
tua-makers. Kang-Hi also gives his Fiend an excellent specimen of 
a modern conversation, in which every one tries to communicate in- 
formation respecting China, instead of accepting it from him ; and all 
seem to talk for the sole purpose of confirming themselves in their own 
opinions. , 

We trust that the mock memoir on the independence of India, 
which concludes this work, will not prove prophetic; since M. Dr 
Levis suggests some of the measures that are likely to prevent such a 
catastrophe, while detailing those by which he supposes it to be accele- 
rated. 

On the whole, we consider the letters of Kang-Hi as the jeu d’esprit 
of a man of talents, and we think that they will afford entertainment 


to their readers. 


Art.15. Aline de Reisentein, &c. i.e. Aline de Reisentein, or a 
Picture of Life. By Aucustus LA Fontaine. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
Paris, 1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 11. 

While we are pleased in this novel with the blunt and generous 
Magnus de Reisenstein, we are disgusted by the most prominent 
character, Henry Thorberg, a villain whose atrocities are not suf- 
ficiently punished, and whose victims are too sparingly rewarded. 


Solen’s tale is interesting : but the story is not sufficiently attractive 
to 
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of the System, they are called animal contractility and aninal 


sensibility. ‘The division of the vital powers into organic and 
animal is probably not without foundation, and is at least 
an useful form of expression: but we are not disposed 
to admit of sensibility independent of the nervous system. 
We do not indeed think that the author’s physiology is nearly 
so correct as his anatomy; he is too fond of the metaphy- 
sics of physiology; and, like most of those who venture 
into these obscure regions, he becomes frequently bewildered. 
His disquisitions on the nature of the vital principle are as con- 
fused as all former inquiries on the same subject. 

One point, respecting the action of muscles, M. LEVEILLE 
labours to prove with much assiduity, and we are partly dis- 
posed to coincide with him. He supposes that a muscle is 
never ina State of perfect relaxation, or, as he calls it, inaction, 
except when it is palsied; that, as long as the nerves retain 
their functions, muscles can never be passive, but must be in 
a state either of contraction or of extension; and that neither 
of these states can subsist for any length of time with an un- 
easiness being experienced. It would carry us, however, be- 
yond our limits to attempt any minute investigation of this 
question. —- Our general opinion of the work is favourable, 
more especially with respect to the descriptive part; which 
shews the author to be a good anatomist, and to possess the 





talent of expressing himself with perspicuity. Bos 


FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


In the large importation of books which has lately been received 
in this country, a considerable number of French and German Novels 
has been included. We do not often trouble our readers with works 
of this class from the foreign presses: but several of them having now 
reached us, we are induced to take some notice of them ; and as that 
notice will be very brief, we have arranged them and one or two other 
short articles under the above head-title, in analogy with the permanent 


department of this kind in our monthly numbers. 


NOVELS. 
Art.13. Rose et Albert, &c. i.e. Rose and Albert, or the Tomb 
of Emma. By Mad. Keratro-Ropert. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 

1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 15s. 

Many years ago, Mad. Kerario-Rosert, then Mad!!* Krratio, 
engaged in an extensive work, intended to forma collection of the best 
French writings that had been produced by female pens; which was 
announced in our 77th Vol. p.547. but of which we could never since 
obtain a complete copy. Indeed it is probable that the French Re- 
volution, which soon afterward began its ravages, put a stop to that 


undertaking. Inthe same and in the subsequent volume, we entered 
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at some length into an examination of another and an original publi- 
cation of this ingenious Lady, intitled, The History of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England ; in the commencement of which article we hazarded 
a prediction of the approaching convulsions in France, that was but 
too speedily verified. During the early years of the Revolution, 
Mad. K. R. instituted a Literary Journal, which we believe did not 
long succeed ; and now she appears before us in the humbler office of 
a Novel-writer, having composed a romance of the 16th century ; in 
which she brings us back to those times with considerable adroitness. 


Her style is unaffected ; and, although some of the explanations are 


too prolix, the story is pleasing, and its morality is unexceptionable. ie 


Art. 14. Les Voyages de Kang-Hi, &c. i.e. The Travels of Kang- 
Fi, or new Chinese Letters. By M. pe Levis. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price tos. 

An amusing satire on the manners of the French nation 1s couched 
under this title, andis not only written with pleasantry and acuteness, 
but contains some very ingenious disquisitions. Among these we 
find a letter on the literary abilities of the fair sex ; in which we con- 
fess that the author loses sight of his national gallantry, though our 
politeness will not always enable us to refute his observations. Ee imi- 
tates (Mercier by anticipating the period of which he treats, and his 
letters are dated in the year 1g00 : by which contrivance he introduces 
a description of many improvements in arts and sciences that at present 
appear chimerical. The difference of character between the French 
and the Chinese also occasions some humorous incidents; and the 
Parisian belies are represented as being so struck with the attire of a 
Chinese lady, and so desirous of imitating it, that they persuade her 
to lic in bed while they carry all her gowns as models to their man- 
tua-makers. Kang-Hi also gives his Fiend an excellent specimen of 
a modern conversation, in which every one tries to communicate in- 
formation respecting China, instead of accepting it from him ; and all 
seem to talk for the sole purpose of confirming themselves in their own 
opinions. 

We trust that the mock memoir on the independence of India, 
which concludes this work, will not prove prophetic; since M. Dx 
Levis suggests some of the measures that are likely to prevent such z 
catastrophe, while detailing those by which he supposes it to be accele- 
rated. 

On the whole, we consider the letters of ie as the jeu d’esprit 
of a man of talents, and we think that they will afford entertainment 


to their readers. 


Art.15. Aline de Reisentein, &c. i.e. Aline de Reisentein, or a 
Picture of Life. By Aucustus LA Fontaine. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
Paris. 1810. Imported by Dulau. Price 11. 

While we are pleased in this novel with the blunt and generous 
Magnus de Reisenstein, we are disgusted by the most promment 
character, Henry Thorberg, a villain whose atrocities are not suf- 
ficiently punished, and whose victims are too sparingly rewarded. 


Solen’s tale is interesting : but the story is not sufficiently attractive 
to 
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to keep attention awake through four thick volumes ; and we wished 
that, in this instance, M. La Fontaine had waived his usual custom 


of including two generations in his narrative. Do 


‘Art.16. Les Etourderics, &c. i.e. The Blunders, or the Twe 
Brothers, translated from the German of AuGcustus LA FoNnTAINE 
by M. Breton. 4 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1810. Imported by 
Dulau. Price 11. | , | 
This work exhibits the defects and the merits which are prevalent in 

all the author’s writings. The story interests by the simplicity 

with which it is related, and by the generous and enterprizing 
character of Edward, the chief personage. He shines, however, by 
disclaiming paternal restriction, while his brother is rendered despicable 
by the fear of disobeying his father. We think that it is mischievous 
to call Emma ‘an angel of innocence,’ after she has been known 
te have conducted herself in the most culpable manner ; or to permit 

the amiable Emilia to utter such sentiments as the following : (Vol. 2. 

p-208.) ‘ I made no enquiries, because I suffer enough from my own 

misfortunes, without grieving for those of others.’ 

We would alsosubmit it to the consideration of translators from the 
German, whether a slight change in the names would not increase the 
harmony of their pages; since, in the present instance, ‘“‘ when tongues 
speak sweetly,”’ then they cannot speak the names of Edward 
Schlauch, or Emilia Sandhagen; and a reader whose ear is attached to 


. the “* concord of sweet sounds’”’ may feel less anxiety for the welfare of 


these personages, than he would have experienced if they had received 


more musical appellations. D 


Art.17. Les deux Fiancées, Kc. i.e. The Two Brides-elect, by 
Avcustus LA Fontaine. Translated from the German by 
M. De Propiac. 2d Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1810. 
‘Imported by Dulau. Price 11. 5s. } 

In almost all La FontTarne’s novels we meet with an excentric but 
benevolent uncle, who, after having related the history of his own 
youth, undertakes to guide that of the hero. The uncle in the pre- 
sent tale describes too minutely the blue eyes and blue ribbons which 
his mistress possessed ‘ some twenty years ago;’ and he. transacts 
nothing ¢ without a stratagem ;’ assuming false names, and giving them 
to his daughter, from whom he also conceals the real title of her lover. 
Augustus and Francesco are equally mysterious ; since the former 

retends that he is grieving for a dead friend of his father when he 
foves his mistress, an 

in order that he may obtain the disclosure of a secret. 

We find, however, some pleasing characters and much variety of 


the latter personates a deaf and dumb patient, 


Q 


2a 


incident in this tale. Do 


Art.18. Barneck et Saldorf, &c. i.e. Barneck and Saldorf, or 
the Triumph of Friendship. By Augustus La Fontaine. Trans- 
lated into French by J.B. B.E*****  [2m0. — 3 Vols. 
Paris. 181c. Imported by Dulau. Price 193. | 
We do not consider this as one of M. La Fontarne’s happiest 

efforts, since novel-readers seldom take much interest in a seven years’ 


courtship ; or feel very acutely for a lover who returns, ‘ pale and ema- 
ciated, 
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ciated, with his body bent, his eyes sunken, and his brow wrinkled,’ 
to claim his mistress at the end of such a period. The death of Saldorf 
is believed too readily by his friends, while the reader is not deceived 
fox a moment by the reports which they so implicitly credit. We 
suspect, however, that this work has received some injury in the trans- 
lation ; and that the character of Frazer has been made inconsistent 
and unintelligible by an imperfect acquaintance with the language of 


the original. De 
Art. 19. Henri, &c.3; 1.e. Henry, or Friendship ; translated from 

the German of Aucustus La FonTaing, by Madame —— , Au- 

thor of 4 Winter in London. 1t2zmo. 2-Vols. Paris. 1811. 

Imported by Dulau. Price tos. . 

Although we blame the sudden attachments and instantaneous 
intimacies which M. La Fonratne’s personages are liable to con- 
tract, yet the effects of an affectionate and confiding friendship are 
here painted in a touching and able manner; and we can recommend 
this fctle work as possessing much interest, and inculcating gene- 
rous though perhaps romantic sentiments. | D° 


Art. 20. Charles de Montfort, &c. By Madame De * * *, 2 Vols. 
1zmo. Paris. 1811. Imported by Dulau. Price tos. 

This novel is presented to the public as a first attempt, and it 

is one of the most pleasing and promising which we have lately 


~ geen. The noble character of Charles de Montfort is well con- 


trasted with that of the tender but unstable Edward ; and, through- 
out the work, much feeling and an accurate knowlege of human 
nature are displayed. The history of Madame de St. Geran is, 
however, irrelevant to the principal story ; and the conclusion, though 


simple and affecting, is disfigured by a trait of childish superstition D9 


Art.21. Stanislas Zamoski, &c. ; i. e. Stanislas Zamoski, or the illus- 
trious Poles. By Madame BartuéLtemy-Hapor, Author of Clo- 
tilde de Tapstes » &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris, 1811. Imported 

by De Boffe. Fries. 11. 

In the beginning of this work, we find a fulsome eulogium on 
Bonaparte, to whom the author pretends that posterity will erect 
altars. The incense of Madame BartHéLEmMy-Hapor cannot, 
however, survive to blaze on them, since her romance is so devoid 
of interest and of merit that throughout the perusal of it we pitied our- 
selves more than the distressed (Stanislas, and felt no other anxiety, 
than to arrive at the conclusion. 7 Do 


Art. 22. La Prise de Jericho, &¢.; 1.¢. The Capture of Jericho, or 
the Sinner converted. By Madame Corrin, Author of Claire 
ad’ Albey &c. 12mo. Paris.—London, Colburn. Price 2s. 6d. 
1811. 

Here is a new edition of a performance which we have been con- 
cerned to see bound together with some copies of ‘ Elizabeth, or 
the Exiles in Siberia,’’ since no two productions of the same pen 
were ever more dissimilar; and *‘ La Prise de Jericho’ contains 
enough poison to counteract all the good that might have been ga- 
thered from the moral and beautiful tale which was made its quon- 
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dam companion. ‘This poison consists in the indelicacy of several 
descriptions and passages; and it induces us to warn our youthful 
readers against a perusal of the work, though its subject 1s scrip- 
tural, and it exhibits an ingenious imitation of the oriental style, 
with an animated picture of those sentiments and manners by which 
the Jewish nation was formerly characterized. 


Art. 23. Ordre et Désordre, &c. i.e. Order and Disorder, or the 


De 


Two Friends) By Henry V....Nn. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 


1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1os. 

This amusing and animated performance displays, in the contrast 
between two friends, the superiority of those pleasures which result 
from the discharge of duty, or combine with it, over such as are 
merely selfish, or morally culpable. The scenes of disorder are, how- 
ever, described with more accuracy than the occasion required ; and 
too much trick is employed in rewarding the virtues of Dorvigny, 


and the repentance of St. Leon. po 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 24. Choix de Biographie, &c. i.e. Biographical Selections, an- 


tient and modern, for the Use of Youth: or Notices respecting the 

most celebrated Men of various Nations, with their Portraits neatly 

engraved (in outline) from the best Originals. By C.P. Lannon, 

Painter, &c. 1r2mo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1810. Imported by 

Dulau. Price 11. 8s. Boards. 

M. Lanpon’s Historical Gallery of celebrated Men was announced 
in the Appendix to our xlixth Vol. p.544. (N.S.) ; and, as he rightly 
observes, that work being much too voluminous and costly for the use 
of young people, he has formed the present abridgement of it for their 
benefit. It is still an elegant production, in which the biographical 
sketches, though necessarily very brief, are written with simplicity, 
and are much embellished by the portraits affixed to each. Some of the 
heads, such as those of Mohammed and Confucius, are evidently ben 
trovati : but others are well drawn from antique sculpture and original 
paintings, and confer great interest on the publication. 


In the account of Dr. Frankliya ludicrous error occurs by assigning 
the year 1705 (1725) to his DP rubiiiednce with Sir Jsaac Newton, 


‘when the Doctor’s birth had been accurately dated in 1706. High 


praise is given to the talents of Garrick ; whose remains were depo- 
sited in Westminster Abbey, ‘ where the ashes of heroes, and of men 
whose talents have rendered them celebrated, repose by the side of 
those of their sovereigns.’ ‘This idea is repeated when speaking of 
Shakspeare ; of whom it is said that his most distinguished pieces are 
Othello, the Merry Wives of Windsor, (here improperly rendered Jes 
Commeres, or Gossips,) Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Cesar, Henry lV. 
and Richard I/1I.; and it is pt the most sublime beauties sparkle 
in his plays, by the side of the Most ridiculous extravagancies, and 
never did genius shew itself more unequal ; never did it fall so low, 
after having taken so elevated a on great lexicographer and 


moraliss Jobason vs strangely overlooked. res 2. Do 
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